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preface. 

The object of this work is to utilize the Proverbs of Solomon. 
Every reader of that sacred Book acknowledges its beauty and 
value as a storehouse of heavenly wisdom. It is probably 
perused by most of us in the course of our private devotional 
reading. Portions of it are read in our ears in church at 
certain seasons of the year. But, as with all the sacred Books, 
so specially with this one, the mere * reading or hearing of it 
does not suffice for profit. It consists of a collection of pithy 
and pregnant sayings, each one demanding separate thought 
and application. These, following closely upon one another, in 
no exact order, and with diverse meanings, are apt to produce 
confusion of ideas, and to leave behind them an impression 
far too indefinite to be practical. Every one must have felt 
this after having had a string of the Proverbs presented in 
succession to his mind. Hence, from the Book which ought 
to be a guide for life in all its various aspects and experi- 
ences, we fail to a great extent to extract the lessons it con- 
tains for us, and miss the good intended. And so, while we 
acknowledge its excellence, it becomes to us too much like the 
sparkling waters of a fountain, which plays into its basin to 
admiration, pleasing the ear but not nurturing life. 

It would be far otherwise were each of these wise sayings 
considered by itself, with special application to individual 
circumstances, and above all, with special prayer. Then, 
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how often would one and another prove " a word spoken in 
season " ! How often, by following the advice given, would 
the reader be saved from a false step! How much would 
the beauty and utility of the whole work shine out and be 
recognized in so appropriate a setting, even as " apples of 
gold " show to best advantage in " pictures " or fretwork 
" of silver " ! 

For the assistance of those who desire to guide their steps 
by the light of God's Holy Word through the intricate paths 
of life, this volume is designed. It offers an inspired aphorism 
for each day's meditation, with a few words of practical ex- 
position and illustration attached, the whole being generally 
summed up in a brief aspiration, or prayer. For special holy 
days and seasons appropriate subjects of thought are selected. 
Hence the Biblical order of the texts is not invariably fol- 
lowed. In each week's series lessons relating to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves, will be found comprised. An 
index directs the inquirer who would know God's mind 
upon duties, problems, and temptations, which appertain to 
every-day life, so that he may lay his finger at once on the 
advice he needs. 

The titles of the daily portions as given in the index, 
where not in the very words of the inspired saying itself, are 
so worded as to furnish a possible addition to our current 
proverbs, which may not be without its influence for good. 

It need hardly be added that while the Book of Proverbs 
is the rock from which this Vade Mecum is hewn, the whole 
counsel of God, as made known in His Sacred Oracles, is 
appealed to, and Old Testament teaching illuminated by the 
Gospel of Christ. 

The book is primarily intended to be used in private 
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devotion, and it is hoped may be found specially helpful from 
its brevity and conciseness to those whose business engage- 
ments are pressing. But it is not less adapted for reading 
at family worship, by the substitution (as arranged) of other 
portions in place of those faw which might not be deemed 
suitable ; and it may also be found useful for sermon notes 
or for Bible classes. 

Such as it is, the author presents his work, a humble con- 
tribution to the efforts increasingly made in these days for the 
promotion of personal holiness, as an offering to that Church 
in whose service the best part of his life has (however un- 
worthily) been spent. 

November j 1880. 
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" Let not thine heUrt envy sinners : but be thou in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long" — xxiii. 17. 

Interpretation, — A contrast is here set forth. " Let not thine heart 
press on eagerly after sinners, but after the fear of Jehovah all the 
day." True religion is put before us as the, thing to be earnestly 
desired and aimed at, far more than the things in which the ungodly 
boast and delight themselves. 

IIIturtTatt0n8. — All good men have made this choice. Moses, with 
the riches of Egypt before him, preferred to be among the afflicted 
people of God. Joshua and Caleb alone, among the thousands of 
Israel, "wholly followed the Lord." Nehemiah refused to exact all 
his rights as former governors had done, " because of the fear of God." 
These, too, were all men of prayer. They loved the courts of the 
Lord's house. They loved to lift up their hearts in secret supplication. 
Joshua is found lingering in the Tabernacle. Nehemiah darts up 
petitions to heaven continually. Their religion was not a thing only 
for certain times and places. They strove after the fear of Jehovah 
all the day. Joseph, suddenly tempted, is found living in this fear. 
Hezekiah, suddenly terrified, spreads the matter before the Lord. On 
the other hand, David, though usually prayerful, being found off his 
guard, becomes a warning to others of the danger of forgetting God 
at any time of the day. St. Peter, sleeping when he ought to have 
watched, and then denying when he should have confessed his Lord, 
is another " ensample written for our admonition." 

application. — Life is for God. As our Creator He claims it. As 
our Redeemer we owe it to Him. " We are not our own, but bought 
with a price." They who live in sin " all the day long," ignore the 
claims of God. Shall I envy them the shortlived pleasures of sin, 
and not rather dread for them the issue of their fatal choice ? If I 
cleave to God and to His ways, will not my lot be the really enviable 
one ? How else can life be ennobled ? Or what greater sweetness can 
be extracted from it ? Let me, then, begin this new year by giving 
my life, already dedicated to Him at the font, anew to God. Jesus, by 
submitting to circumcision, set me this example. Truly He was sin- 
less, and had nothing evil to give up. For our sakes alone was He 
circumcised, that we might become humble and pure and obedient to 
the law of God. But in giving my life to God there is much of evil 
to be given up year by year ; yes, and day by day. Therefore — 

O God, enable me to make the wise choice f and grant me the true 
circumcision of the Spirit, that I may live in Thy fear all my life 
long, for Christ'* sake! 

vol. 1. b 
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" Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth? — xxvii. I. 

Bnterpretation. — One boasts of to-morrow when he boasts of that 
which he will then do or experience. Or when he plans confidently 
for the future, and lays it out as though assured him. What St. 
James reproves is here meant (iv. 13). But we know not what a 
day bringeth forth, what it will disclose (Zeph. ii. 2) ; and how, then, 
can we order anything beforehand respecting it? We ought not, 
with proud assurance, to throw out high-soaring schemes for the future. 
We ought not to boast of future undertakings as though they were in 
our own power. 

EllusttatiottS. — Before the Flood came, even while it was threatened, 
the inhabitants of the earth lived in this foolhardy security. So our 
Lord teaches (Matt. xxiv. 38) ; and in the parable of the rich fool 
(Luke xii. 20) He has warned us against such folly. To only one 
man has the morrow ever been guaranteed: to Hezekiah for fifteen 
years to come. But would be have sought such a boon had he fore- 
seen that within those years a son so wicked, such a scourge to the 
nation, would be born to him ? 

application. — To look forward is at once an instinct and a duty. 
But we must do so in humble faith, for both reason and experience 
teach us that we cannot see so much as a day in advance. " Boast- 
ing " about the future " is " therefore obviously " excluded." It is alike 
irrational and irreligious. It may provoke God to laugh us to scorn. 
It may be followed, and that speedily, by some judgment. And yet 
each day should be lived as though there were a future in store for us 
even upon earth. The young must hive knowledge and form good 
habits with a view to life's duties. The father must scheme for his 
children how he may nourish them, and bring them up, and get them 
out in the world. But all this in a spirit of modest reliance upon God. 
Above all, how needful to exercise this wise forethought with a view 
to eternity ! That endless morrow will in very truth succeed to life's 
brief day. What will it bring forth to me ? Who dares boast that 
he is fully prepared for whatever it may bring forth? That morrow 
which will see the righteous "scarcely saved," with what humble 
hopefulness will the best Christian look forward to it ! 

May I be wise in time to prepare " to-day, while it is called to-day? 
for eternity \ God, enable me to live each day as though it were to be 
my last, and giving it to Thee, to whom to-day and to-morrow belong I 
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" My son, forget not My law ; but let thine heart keep My 
commandments : for length of days, and long life, and 
peace, shall they add to tfiee." — Hi. I, 2 (ix. n, x. 27). 

Interpretation: — " Length of days " may refer to the duration of this 
existence, and " long life " to the immortality of the life to come. 
The observance of God's commandments is the only security for life 
whether temporal or eternal, since " man liveth not by bread alone,'* 
but of him is true what Jesus, the typical man, said of Himself, " My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me." A corresponding proverb 
(x. 27) expresses the same thought more completely, " The fear of 
Jehovah multiplies the days of life : but the years of the godless are 
shortened." " Peace n is more than quietness — it is general prosperity 
and safety. " Life " must be understood in its highest sense, as in the 
saying, "Live while you live." The whole is summed up in these 
words of an Apostle, " Godliness hath the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come " (1 Tim. iv. 8). * 

Illustrations. — God's ancient people were encouraged to keep His 
commandments by the promise of longevity — a promise which has 
descended to us in the third commandment. That virtuous and 
peaceable men live longer than others, as a rule, is provable by the 
number of untimely deaths through vice, quarrelling, and self-indul- 
gence. Instances of this in Holy Scripture are Nabal, Elah, Benhadad, 
Belshazzar, probably Nadab and Abihu, and Absalom. Life assurance 
societies prove, by their statistics and ratio of assurance, the destructive 
effects of intemperance. 

application. — It is true that religion and long life are not insepar- 
ably connected. They would be had religion (as at the first) a clear 
ground and fair play. But, as it is, many other laws and agencies, 
such, e.g. as hereditary disease, are at work which tend to produce 
death. Moreover, goodness itself, through the depravity of human 
nature, has not seldom attracted the death-blow. Nevertheless, as a 
general axiom, health and longevity are intimately connected with a 
high-toned morality early acquired, and this is the invariable fruit of 
giving the heart to God. So that among the inducements to personal 
religion this may well be one. But of life in its highest sense, as con- 
taining the quintessence of real enjoyment through union of the soul 
with God, these promises hold good without any qualification. " He 
only lives who lives to God." Be life cut off, the verification of the 
promise only moves forward into eternity. So, when I have chosen 
God I have chosen life, — length of days upon earth it may be, certainly 
peace and happiness, a relish and zest of life no other choice can give ; 
and beyond, a bright immortality. 
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" Withhold not good from them to wlwm it is due, when 
it is in the power of thine hand to do it Say not unto thy 
neighbour, Go, and come again, and to-morrow I will give ; 
when thou hast it by tJiee? — iii. 27, 28. 

JEnttrjnret8tt0tt. — The "good" spoken of may be "due" either by 
the law of equity or of charity — whether upon desert or need. The 
LXX. adds, " for thou knowest not what the morrow shall bring forth." 

Illustration* — The Ammonites and Moabites were excluded the 
Sanctuary because they met not Israel with bread and water (Deut. 
xxiii. 3, 4). For the neglect of a debt of charity, the priest and scribe 
in our Lord's parable are held up to censure. In the parable of the 
importunate widow, it is a debt of justice that is withheld. To pay her 
debts was the first charge given to the widow whose oil Elisha multi- 
plied. The Church at Corinth was gently reproved for having been 
more forward with promises than with performances (2 Cor. viii. 1-11, 
ix. 1-7). 

application. — The good Christian should be prepared for all debts, 
and these may be not only legal but moral. There are neighbours 
who have a claim to be paid, and if I keep them waiting for their 
money I keep them out of their rights. To pay soon is, in many cases, 
greatly to increase the value of my payment. To delay is not seldom 
to injure my creditor. To procrastinate without cause is to lay up 
bitter reflections for myself in the future. To pretend to postpone 
when I have secretly resolved on a refusal, is neither straightforward 
nor safe. Perhaps I may die, or lose my money, and the claim upon 
me not be satisfied for long or — never. At any rate, delay in such a 
matter is an offence against the law of love. The Christian should be 
" ready to every good work," should "love mercy." There are also 
moral debts in particular, and a Gospel debt to all. " Owe no man 
anything but to love one another ; " this is the Gospel debt. And it 
involves giving aid to the distressed where I can, and helping to sup- 
port Christ's Church and ministers and poor. Let not the bills be 
paid and the subscription books overlooked or spurned away. I must 
give account of my money to God. Whatever the form it takes, the 
root of neglect in this matter is selfishness, against which the whole 
law of Christianity protests. 

Oh for grace to "adorn the doctrine of Ood my Saviour" by 
honourable and liberal dealings " in all things "/ 
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Hofiour the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
jirstfruits of all thine increase : so shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty \ and thy presses shall burst out with new wine" 
— iii. 9, 10. 

JEnterjnretatum: — " Substance and increase " are equivalent to capita] 
and profit. God is honoured when both are employed to His glory. 
The firstfruits were literally required by God of the Jews in acknow- 
ledgment of their redemption from Egypt (Exod. xiii. 12, 13 ; Deut, 
xxvi. 1-3). Here the expression may be used more generally, of a 
fair proportion. Temporal prosperity, full barns, and vats overflowing 
with new wine; was a promise in harmony with a dispensation which 
dealt with men as with children. 

Illustrations. — Abraham who honoured God in payiDg tithes to 
Melchizedek, and Jacob who dedicated to God a tenth of his sub- 
stance, were markedly blessed and prospered in return. The widow 
who gave her all to the service of the Temple, and the woman who 
anointed our Lord for His burying, had each a rich reward in the 
notice He took of them. A plenteous spiritual harvest flowed in to 
Cornelius and to the Philippian converts from the alms of the one to 
God's poor, and the contributions of the other to God's minister (Acts 
x. 2, 4 ; Phil. iv. 15-19). 

application. — It is clear that God is not honoured when the attempt 
is made to extort from capital undue profit, to reap more increase than 
the substance will fairly bear. Still less, when the capital is only 
employed for its owner's own benefit, and the profit returns into his 
own coffers again. " The silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine, saith 
the Lord of hosts " (Hag. ii. 8). From time to time this truth is 
impressed upon man by the sudden withdrawal of all he fondly deemed 
his own. He recognizes in this the finger of God ; but why not equally 
in the bestowal of his wealth ? To keep us in mind of this, a propor- 
tion of our goods is claimed by the divine law. It may not be, as with 
the Jews, a tenth in every case. The Gospel treats us as men, and 
leaves it to principle and conscience to determine in every case what is 
due to charitable and religious objects. But, surely, I cannot think 
that as a Christian I am less bound than was the Jew to this duty. 
The redemption I acknowledge has " bought " me " with a price," all 
that I am, all that I have. The reward is God's blessing for evermore. 
Therefore — 

blessed Jesus, teach Thou me to regard all mine as Thine, and so 
to honour Thee therewith that Thou mayest be mine in life, in deaths 
and in eternity ! 
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"As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from 
afar country" — xxv. 25. 

Interpretation* — There is no difficulty about this proverb. It sets, 
forth the comforting and reviving effect of good news, in proportion as it 
is beyond expectation (for in those days how uncertain was news " from 
a far country " !), to one who is pining for it. 

JUtustrattons. — How cheering to Jacob mourning his son as lost was 
the news that Joseph was yet alive, and governor over Egypt! No 
wonder his fainting heart revived (Gen. xlv. 27). But more soul- 
reviving still was that Good News from a far more distant country, 
which' came to the shepherds of Bethlehem and to the Magi, of a 
Saviour born. How must these men, along with the Simeons and 
Annas of that generation, have drunk in such refreshing tidings ! The 
only joy which could at all compare with theirs would be that of the 
messengers of that Evangel when their glad message was believed, the 
joy, e.g. of St. Paul on account of the converts at Colosse (Col. i. 3, 4), 
at Ephesus (Eph. i. 15, 16), at Philippi (Phil. i. 3-6). Truly the 
fount in the desert which greeted Hagar's eyes, and the supply of 
water which renovated Samson's strength, were not more timely or 
live-giving. 

application. — Has my soul thirsted for God, for the living God ? And 
has it experienced the joy of the Gospel revelation to itself? If so, do I 
rejoice to impart the same to others ? Is it to me good news to hear 
from far-off lands of souls won through the labours of the missionary ? 
Have I in any measure shared in the sentiments of the Divine Man 
sitting by the well of Sychar, to Whom, under a burning sun, it was 
drink to see the spiritual fields white unto the harvest ? The Gospel 
is the best news ever imparted to mankind. If I know it, and neglect 
to make it known, I deprive myself and others of the highest kind of 
pleasure. Myself ; for what must that joy be that finds its way into 
heaven, and moves not angels only but Deity? And others also; 
for what thirst can compare with that of the human soul athirst for 
God ? But besides this, ought I not, as a Christian, to rejoice to be the 
bearer of any good news, of words bright and true which may uplift 
the desponding heart? There are birds of ill omen enough and to 
spare in the world. Job's comforters abound. Christians should 
recommend their religion by a genial spirit and a pleasant tongue, be 
gospellers in a lower as well as in the highest sense. 

May I, through the Holy Ohost the Comforter, so learn to know the 
consolation that is in Christ, that, as "a son of consolation n in this 
norrowful world, 1 may he able to pour upon many a fevered Heart the 
large, cool drops of heavensent sympathy and hope I 
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u Two things have I required of Thee ; deny me them 
not before I die: Remove far from me vanity and lies : 
give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food 
convmient for me: lest I be full, and deny Thee, and say, 
Wlw is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take tfie 
name of my God in vain>" — xxx. 7-9. 

$nteqjretati0tt. — "Deny me them not until I die," t'.e. grant me 
them from this time forward. By " vanity and lies " are meant that 
which deceives as idolatry, and " the deceitfulness of sin " in general. 
" Food convenient for me * is that which is suitable and needful for 
me, neither more nor less. The two dangers to be guarded against are 
— (1) pride and presumption from " fulness of bread," leading on to 
practical atheism; (2) profaneness the outcome of exasperation, or in 
the form of perjury to conceal a theft. 

JEIIturtrattotts. — Solomon, by his own confession (Eccles.), was the 
victim of " vanity and lies." Lot's ambition to be rich imperilled his 
faith in God, Whom " fulness of bread " led some of his family practi- 
cally to deny. The mother of Micah appears to have " cursed" about 
a supposed loss of money (Judg. xvii. 2), and Ananias, pretending to 
more than he could afford, " lied to the Holy Ghost." 

3tppl«att0tt. — Prayer is a crucial test of the spiritual life. As we 
are, so we shall pray ; and as we pray, so we shall be. From time to 
time, especially at the opening of a new year, let me examine into the 
nature and spirit of my prayers. And the prayer of Agur is a good 
criterion by which to try them. 

Do I pray, as he did, to have kept from me vanity and lies, all the 
idolatries and delusions of the world — its riches, honours, and friend- 
ships, so far as they would be hurtful to my soul ? It is hard not to 
love, if we possess them, the things which God has bidden us to " love 
not.* Better far not to possess than to love them. So, while St. John 
says, " Keep yourselves from idols," here I am taught to pray that they 
may be kept from me. And since great wealth tends to foster this 
temptation, can I pray, with Agur, " Give me not riches," as easily as 
I could pray, " Give me not poverty " ? It cannot be doubted that 
both the one and the other are) evils. The happy medium is, in this 
respect, as in so many, the best and the safest. If all had enough, 
none too much or too little, the world would be happier, and most 
men better than they are. But sin, entering into the world, destroyed 
its equilibrium. Christianity alone can restore it by rectifying the 
heart of man* 
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" Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths" — Hi. 5, 6. 

Jntrrpretatton. — The fundamental principle of religion is involved in 
the first clause of this proverb, implying an entire self-commitment to the 
grace and truth of God. To acknowledge God (lit. "take notice of 
Him) is to recognize Him as jthe sole arbiter of our plans. We are 
promised that He will then " make plain " our paths, i.e. will show us 
which course of action to take, and remove hindrances out of our way. 



Illustrations. — Saul and David both had neglected to act upon this 
principle when, in bitterness of heart, each was forced to exclaim, " I 
have done very foolishly." In Nehemiah we see a prayerful Jew, who 
committed his way at every step to God, and was led on to success and 
glory. Sir Matthew Hale, at the age of eighty, left it on record that 
whenever he had committed his way simply and unreservedly to the 
Lord, he had found it made plain. 

application. — Life's pathway appears" to the inexperienced to be 
plain as well as bright. Others would describe it as a tortuous 
labyrinth. Neither view is quite correct. There are windings and 
turnings which may perplex the most wary. But there is a Guide to 
whose unerring direction, if we trust, we cannot widely err ; we must 
come right at last. When we take a wrong step, it is through leaning 
to our own understanding. For this, through the corruption of sin, 
has become quite untrustworthy. Self-will perverts, and passion 
blinds it. And as one wrong step is followed by another, we soon get 
far astray. But ought I not to use my own understanding? Un- 
doubtedly, for God gave it to be used, and nowhere promises to help 
or to direct the indolent. But I must use it not as sufficient of itself, 
but needing to be enlightened and controlled by His Spirit. Just as 
the child uses its legs, but looks to its mother for guidance and support, 
otherwise it falls or goes wrong. We too are children, and cannot go 
alone. And I must bring all my matters before God. For can I say 
which of them is great and which small ? What all-important conse- 
quences have been found to hinge on an apparently trivial act ! Had 

Eve and Adam but refused the tempting fruit And the great God 

is my Father as well as my King. Therefore His ear is open to my 
every cry. Two things let me remember : First, that what is least 
my own doing, mostly God's, is sure to be best. Again, that (as old 
Andrew Fuller quaintly says), " ' If the Lord will ' may be a parenthesis, 
but 'tis the most important part of the sentence." 

May God give me the humility which saves from error 1 
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" Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom : 
and with all thy getting get understanding!' — iv. 7. 

5ttt*rptetatt0tt.—- By "wisdom" is to be understood, in a general 
sense, true religion, the fear of God, obedience to God's holy law. In a 
particular sense Wisdom is the impersonation of the Second Person of 
•the blessed Trinity, to us Christians of " God manifest in the flesh/ 9 
And these two views exactly coincide. For what will make a man 
truly religious but union with Christ ? In Him he has " wisdom, 
righteousness, and sanctification." " He that hath the Son hath life." 
Hence " Wisdom," called also " Understanding/' is described as " the 
most excellent thing/' and we are exhorted to get possession of her, 
yea, at the price </ all we have gotten. 

5Uu*trBtt0tts. — The " pearl of great price " was thought worthy of all 
that the merchant finding it could dispose of. So also the " treasure 
hid in a field." Thus thought the Apostles when they " gave up all 
■and followed Christ/' and the Ephesians who burnt their soothsaying 
books ; and all, in whatever age, who have sacrificed friends, or pros- 
pects, or wealth, or life, for Him. 

application. — The beginning of wisdom is to get Wisdonu I must 
not be satisfied to read about Wisdom, to admire Wisdom, to long for 
Wisdom. It is in my power, since God makes me the offer, to possess 
Wisdom. Only, as for all most precious things, so for this, a sacrifice 
is required. I may be called on to give up all for her. But I shall 
be well rewarded. If I exalt her, hold her high (not cheap) in my 
estimation, surely she will exalt me. She will bring me honour if (as 
my chosen bride) 1 lovingly embrace her. She will put upon my head 
a graceful wreath now, a crown of glory hereafter. If I forsake her 
not, she will preserve me from the ways of destruction, she will keep 
me in the way of life. This is somewhat figurative language. But in 
plain words it means that I, who am already in Christ by regenerative 
grafting in baptism, must "abide in Him." I must intensify my 
union with Him by the exercise of a lively faith, by prayer, and by 
the due and frequent reception of His life-giving Body and Blood. 
" For then we dwell in Him, and He in us ; we are one with Him, and 
He with us." From this union will result the practice of all that is 
good and wise. I shall become like Him. 

How does this voice from heaven contrast with the world's voice ! 
That says, " Get money, get fame, get enjoyment." No room is left 
{for Wisdom, or only the last place. 

Oh, he my choice Jesus first, Jesus last, Jesus only ! 
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u Strive not with a man without cause, if he have done- 
thee no harm,? — iii. 30. 

Interpretation* — In these words is commended a restriction of all* 
dispute and controversy to our relations with an actual offender. An. 
irritable, litigious, vexing spirit is condemned. 

Illustrations, — Eliab, and afterwards Saul, through no fault or 
David's, strove to pick a quarrel with him. Their pride was wounded, 
their jealousy inflamed, by indications of dawning power on David's- 
part. He, on the other hand, gave no offence by his tongue, but 
simply turned away from his brother's taunts and his sovereign's, 
uncalled-for ebullitions of fierce anger. The letter of the Syrian 
monarch to Jehoram, touching Naaman, was calculated to excite an 
apprehension of causeless provocation, and the invasion of Judah by 
Sennacherib was utterly unprovoked. Our blessed Lord was subjected 
to the " contradiction of sinners," the scribes and Pharisees " urged. 
Him vehemently," and provoked Him to speak of many things, " that 
they might accuse Him." Yet did He never " strive nor cry," and 
so, gently baffled their fiendish purpose. 

application. — Various motives, it is evident, may prompt to the sin 
in question — causeless quarrelling. But why should there be any such 
thing ? Why, indeed, unless there be a malignant pleasure felt in 
stirring up strife ? But that would be to resemble Satan rather than* 
the Prince of Peace. This thought alone may well deter the Christian, 
from indulging a quarrelsome or litigious spirit. The habit may beget. 
a taste for it. He whose quarrels had at first some show of reason and 
justice may go on to embark in others for which there is no excuse;. 
Whether jealousy, or greed, or irritability be the motive, all such are 
equally un-Christian. And if a pleasure be actually felt in exciting: 
anger in others, such a pleasure is simply devilish. Let me, then,, 
when tempted to this sin under any form, stop short of it by considering 
Jesus as my Exemplar, who was Himself meeker than Moses, and has. 
enjoined His disciples to be meek. Love is the spirit of His religion, 
and the atmosphere of heaven. 

Be it mine to eschew contention and all that leads to it ; to "follow 
after the things that make for peace ;" and as much as lieth in me to* 
live peaceably with all ! 
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" Wisdom crieth without? etc. — i. 20. 

Enterprttfftton. — " Wisdom " (personified in Christ and His agencies) 
"crieth without " — in the open air as well as within doors. Her 
voice, clear and piercing, rises above the tumult of public places. She 
makes herself heard by the young and the busy. Some are addressed 
as "simple ones," misled and reclaimable; some as "scorners," self- 
sufficient, arrogant sceptics ; some as " fools," who, through persistent 
self-indulgence, have become imbruted, coarse, impenetrable. Yet all 
are treated as within the pale of hope, and as capable of exerting a 
will ; all are offered the Spirit, if they will but " turn " to receive it, 

illustrations. — Jesus, when upon earth, exactly answered to this 
description of Wisdom. In the most frequented parts of Jerusalem, by 
the well of Sychar, yea, from the pulpit of the cross, He appealed to 
men of all sorts and classes. And still, by the fact of His incarna- 
tion, and by the ministry of His Word, He invites sinners. Some who 
are " simple n are quickly reclaimed, as was the Magdalene. " Scorners," 
too, like the thief on the cross, have been known to yield to His exhor- 
tation. Even " fools," the least hopeful of all, such as Sadducees for the 
most part were, He deigned to reason with and to warn. 



Spplicatton. — It is not possible to avoid hearing this Voice. It is 
uttered " without " — not in secluded places, but in public ; not in the 
Church only, but to the world. Above the tumult of pleasure and the 
hum of business, that Voice rises loud and clear. Hast thou not heard 
it, O my soul ; and, hearing, hast thou obeyed ? 

Perhaps thou art among the " simple ones." Thou hast gone astray, 
the dupe of others, the victim of delusion and inexperience. The 
flowery path is soft beneath thy feet ; the* syren voice sounds pleasant 
in thine ears. But Wisdom cries to thee, " How long wilt thou love 
simplicity?" And, oh, thou art offered something so much better 
than the world offers. " Behold " (if thou wilt but heed), Jesus says, 
" I will pour out My Spirit unto you ; I will make known My words 
unto you." Jesus will slake thine appetite from "rivers of living 
"ater." He will make known to thee " the words of eternal life." 

Take heed thou fall not into the condition of the scoffer or the fool. 
Scoffs are parrying strokes to keep conviction away. Conviction con- 
stantly resisted, the heart becomes fleshy and hard ; the condition of a 
fool is arrived at. It is not asserted that either condition is hopeless, 
but it is full of peril. Therefore— 

God give me to heed Wisdom's cry "betimes, that, being " satisfied 
early " with His mercy, 1 may be glad and rejoice all my days l t 
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" Then shall they call upon Me, but I will not atiswer ; 
they shall seek Me early, but they shall not find Me? — i. 28. 

Interpretation. — "Then," not till after they have been called and 
sought with loving solicitude. To seek " early " is to seek diligently. 
Thus God reproaches His people with His " rising up early and speak- 
ing, but ye heard not ", (Jer. vii. 13). The reproach will be turned 
into a ground of condemnation if not heeded. The retribution will be 
that they shall seek Him early, but shall not find Hiin. 

Illustrations. — Esau, who had despised his. birthright blessing, 
sought it vainly at last with tears. The Israelites, who would not hear 
when God spake unto them, but went against the Amorites, in vain 
wept before the Lord afterwards (Deut. i. 43-45). Too late did the 
foolish virgins knock for admission at the door they might have 
entered had they been in time. 

application. — Wisdom reiterates her invitations. But if the sinner 
refuse, or make excuse, or procrastinate, then, at last, judgment utters 
her voice. The call was tender and winning ; the sentence is severe 
and repellant. 

But who can complain of injustice? For had the truants but 
answered the Voice, they would have seen a Hand outstretched to 
beckon, to welcome them back. Yea, the very Hands that were 
stretched upon the cross would have been laid upon their heads in 
blessing. But alas ! " no man regarded." And then, when warned, 
by sickness or death before their eyes, by hairbreadth escapes, by 
many a thrilling fear, "they set at nought all His counsel." And 
when to this, in love, He added the thunder of the law, the sharp 
remonstrances of conscience, and the touching revelation of His cross, 
" they would none of His reproof." 

So, at last, the terrible retribution is denounced. " Because I have 
called, and ye refused : therefore shall ye call upon Me, but I will not 
answer. Because I have stretched out My hand, but no man regarded : 
therefore shall ye seek Me eagerly (with outstretched, suppliant hands), 
but ye shall not find Me. Because ye have set at nought My counsel, 
I also will laugh at your calamity. Because ye would none of My 
reproof, I will mock when your fear cometh." 

Great Qod I is this true f Is this Thy Word ? And am I yet 
spared t And does the Voice of Wisdom yet invite me f Oh, give me 
grace to heed, to obey that Voice! It calls me back to Qod, to my 
home in His Church, to a son y s place at His table, to walk henceforth in 
His ways. If 1 have not already, I must, I will return. For how 
self-condemned I shall be, if, at the last, I find Him deaf to my entreaties, 
and learn too late that in rejecting Him I ensured my own rejection J 
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The prosperity of fools shall destroy them'* — 1. 32. 



Intrrpwtatton. — By " prosperity," we may understand a successful 
career in general, or success in some particular scheme, or a long spell 
of impunity. Any one of these tends, in the case of ungodly and 
vicious men, to bring about their undoing. 

Illttstrattnns. — See Nebuchadnezzar so intoxicated with prosperity 
as that his brain reels, and he falls to the condition of a beast. See 
King Saul so misunderstanding and misusing the success God gave 
him, as, after having conquered Amalek, to destroy his own fortunes. 
See the inhabitants of the well-watered plain of Sodom, tempted, 
through " fulness of bread," to evils which called for fire from heaven. 
What shall we say of Haman, whose success in self-aggrandizing 
schemes emboldened him to take one fatal step too many ? What of 
Ahab and Jezebel, and Herod and the rulers in our Lord's time, who, 
relying on their impunity, added sin to sin till they had filled up the 
measure of their iniquities, and provoked their rain ? 

application. — There is a prosperity which God bestows as the reward 
of virtue, which may be accepted thankfully and without distressing 
fears; though in all cases the prayer should ascend from the heart 
against temptations engendered by "wealth." But the warning of 
to-day's text is specially directed against success in evil doing, and 
should make me tremble if I am prospering in any wrong way. Better 
far to be found out in my sin, and brought through shame to repent- 
ance, than to go on in it to my utter destruction. For impunity, 
though it may seem to be a gain, io really a deadly snare. The young 
pilferer undetected goes on (how often !) to become a systematic thief. 
A few successful throws of the dice, and an honest trade has been 
exchanged for the ruinous profession of the gambler. Secret sins, 
unknown to all but God, have burst forth at last into open transgres- 
sions, to the irretrievable loss of character. Or, again, there is a pros- 
perity which, not being justly earned, or not gratefully accepted at the 
hands of God, tends to harden the heart and to lull into a false security. 
Those rich men who oppress the poor or allow them to lie starving at 
their gates, while they congratulate themselves on having the means 
to eat and drink and be merry, — will they not wish one day that they 
had been rather in the place of Lazarus ? To be " let alone," " without 
chastening," in enjoyment of unmixed prosperity, — what more dan- 
gerous than this ? 

Far, far from me he the short-lived triumph of sin I Bather 9 my 
God, pluck me from the " seat of folly" and give me present shame- 
with future glory ! 
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" A false balance is abomination to the Lord: but a just 
weight is His delight? — xi. 1 (xvi. 11). 

Interpretation. — This proverb is the first of eleven wise sayings on 
the value of a just demeanour towards one's neighbour, and on the 
curse of unrighteousness. " A true weight " is literally " a full stone," 
according to the law of Moses (Deut. xxv. 13), and such "a just 
weight" is that which God delights in having. In many shops in 
Palestine, smooth stones are still used as weights in the balances. A 
general affirmation is here couched under a particular one, viz. that 
all unjust dealing is " an abomination to the Lord." 

Illustrations. — Dishonesty in commercial transactions is condemned 
throughout the Bible. Thus, by His prophet Amos (viii. 8, etc.) 
God is heard pronouncing sentence upon the Jews. " Shall not the 
land tremble for this, and every one mourn that dwelieth therein ? w 
And what is " this " but " making the ephah small, and the shekel 
great, and falsifying the balances by deceit " (ver. 5) ? St. James, some 
centuries later, brings a similar complaint against the Jews of his day, 
and threatens them with the divine vengeance. " Behold, the hire of 
the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth : and the cries of them which have reaped are 
•entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth " (v. 4). Nay, there is 
such a thing as trying to cheat God, as He complains by Malachi, of 
those who offered the blind and lame and sick in sacrifice, who are 
pronounced "accursed" (i. 8, 14). While they who withheld the 
tithes and offerings due, are said to " rob God " (iii. 8). Of Christians, 
too, the sad complaint is made, " Ye do wrong and defraud, and that 
your brethren " (1 Cor. vi. 8). 

application. — Nothing can be more certain than this, that strict 
honesty, the giving all their due, is binding upon God's people. It is 
an abomination to Him if I cheat in the smallest as well as in the 
greatest matters, as a boy with marbles, as a tradesman with weights 
and measures, as a merchant in wholesale commissions. Let me 
remember God in commerce, and that my weights are weighed in 
heaven. To defraud the revenue is only to rob millions instead of a 
few. To underpay or keep back the wages of a servant is to hand 
myself over to their Avenger. To withhold what is due from God's 
service is to attempt to rob Him. Whereas, the first principle of true 
religion is " to do justly " (Mic. vi. 8). The golden rule of Christ's 
own making is to do to others as I would they should do to me. A 
just weight is God's delight. 

God helping me, I will live a life of blameless honour, as before Him ! 
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" When pride cometh, then cometh shame; but with the 
lowly is wisdom" — xi. 2. 

Interpretation* — " There cometh arrogance, so also cometh shame." 
The first is always followed by the other. Therefore there can be no 
wisdom in pride. " But with the lowly/* the humble, those who hide 
themselves, those who renounce themselves, is wisdom. And wisdom 
confers honour (iii. 16, viii. 18), such as is beyond the grasp of pride, 

lUturttation*. — How quickly shame followed upon the indulgence of 
proud aspirations in the case of our first parents, the Babel builders, 
Haman, and Nineveh (Zeph. ii. 15) ! in the last case illustrating the 
truth that destruction is never nearer than when security hath driven 
away fear. Miriam's petulance, and jealousy of Moses, and Uzziah's 
intrusion into the priestly office, both followed by an infliction which 
put them to open shame, are instances of the danger of an indiscretion 
which would overleap bounds set by God Himself. Whereas, in the 
son of Kish, when he hid himself, shrinking from election to the throne 
(1 Sam. x. 22) ; in Abraham meekly giving way before the encroach- 
ments of his nephew Lot (Gen. xiii. 8-12) ; above all, in the lowly 
Child Jesus, who sat at the doctors' feet, there was a true wisdom, 
which brought with it true honour. 

application. — Were it really believed that shame must always follow 
upon pride, what a change would be effected in society ! And still 
more, if the counter-truth were equally credited that wisdom, with 
honour, invariably attends upon lowliness. I know it is so myself, 
but do I so practically believe as to act upon this knowledge ? If so, 
I shall be very careful not to put myself forward, lest I be thrust back ; 
not to live beyond my means, lest I come to poverty ; not to affect 
knowledge, lest my ignorance be exposed ; not to insult the weak, that 
I be not trampled upon by the strong. After all, what is there to be 
proud of? What have I that I have not received ? What have I that 
may not be taken from me any day ? Ay, what have I not of defects 
and actual faults, were the truth only known, — enough to soil and 
tarnish my good repute with the world ? Better, far better my pride 
be now corrected by shame, than that shame come when mercy has 
passed away. Happy if I now learn of Jesus lowliness, that unaffected 
humility which wins esteem even in this world, and is rightly accounted 
wisdom ! Best to be prostrate as a sinner before God, and wait for the 
Voice which may bid me come up higher ! The honour grace bestows, 
grace will enable me to wear with meekness. 
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" The integrity of the upright shall guide t/iem : but 
the perverseness of transgressors shall destroy them" — xi. 3. 

Xnterpretation. — Integrity is whole-heartedness. Uprightness is 
straightforwardness. Given these two, and the pathway of safety will 
surely be kept. Whereas "the faithless," who conceal malicious 
thoughts and plans, will try crooked ways, leading sooner or later to 
destruction. Perfect honesty in dealing with our neighbour is here 
contrasted with subtle, underhand, false dealings, and commended as 

the good and the right way." 
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Illustrations. — Ahitophel and Joab were both of them men who 
took crafty and treacherous measures to compass their ends. The 
first, disloyal to his king, sought to betray him into the hands of his 
wicked sou, and brought shame and ruin on his own hoar head. The 
other, jealous of a rival, assassinated him under cover of friendship, 
and in the end, himself sued in vain for mercy at the horns of the 
altar. Whereas Joseph and Daniel, by their guileless loyalty and 
simple integrity of purpose, were enabled to steer their course safely 
through the intrigues of foreign courts, winning esteem and confidence 
and prosperity in the long run. 

Supplication. — In my dealings with others, let me aim at simplicity 
of purpose, honesty, and candour. Like Nathanael, a Christian should 
be without guile. He should put on "the breastplate of righteous- 
ness." The way of the world is tortuous ; its wisdom is that of the 
serpent. Its words are "softer than butter," while war is in its heart. 
It dissembles, to conceal wrath, till the opportunity for revenge is come. 
It smites unawares, perhaps after a friendly kiss. But can such perfidy 
be pleasing to Him who is " the Truth " ? And is it not certain to 
provoke requitals, and to lead to misery, if not ruin ? Be it mine to 
deal openly with an enemy, if such I have. Let me tell him to his 
face his fault, and if he will not hear me, let me tell it to the Church, 
or at least to some spiritual overseer, who may act as a go-between. 
If this fail, the fault will not be mine. And so, in all matters of busi- 
ness and in the social relations of life — 

Oh for a single eye to see my duty, and for a heart " without folds" 
to aim at nothing else, that I may go straightforward, and avoid the** 
pitfalls of the enemy 1 
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" My son, despise not the cJiastening of t/te Lord, neitlier 
be weary of His correction' 1 — iii, 11, 

Enterpretation. — The word "chastening" here is derived from a 
Hebrew verb, which means " to take one into school." God's house of 
correction is His school of instruction. We are cautioned on the one 
hand not to "despise," on the other hand not to "weary of" or 
"loathe " punishment at God's hand. And a sufficient reason is given 
in the next verse. It is a proof that God loves us as a Father, nay, 
that He " delights in " us as sons. 

inusttatimts. — This sentiment would seem to have been taken from 
the lips of Job (Job v. 17). And indeed it aptly expresses both the 
problem of the Book of Job and its solution. For why was that good 
man so sorely afflicted, but to teach him self-knowledge, and to set 
before the Church an example of God's dealings with His children ? 
Job lived to acknowledge the blessing of the rod by abhorring his own 
self-righteousness. How many since his day have learnt the same or 
other good lessons through being chastened — to return from the ways 
of sin with David (Ps. cxix. 67), to own the sufficiency of God's grace 
with St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 7-9), to say with the Holy Jesus, " Thy 
will be done." 

3ppltcatum. — Trouble of one kind or another is the lot of man. But 
sanctified trouble is the portion of the people of God. As a Christian, 
why should I complain of or be surprised at any affliction which may 
befall me? Ought I not rather to rejoice in it? Or, if this be too 
hard at first, at least let me acquiesce without murmuring, and try to 
derive the good from it which is intended me. If brought directly 
upon myself by my own folly or wrong-doing, its lesson is too plain 
to be missed. If sent immediately from God, He will teach its lesson 
to my obedient ear. Let me be sure that all punishment has its 
lesson, and will only prove a blessing in proportion as that is learnt. 
Some will advise me to " pass it off" by diversion or company. Others 
will try to harden me against it, as though it were unjust and intoler- 
able. My own heart will be very prone to rebel. 

But oh, may I be enabled to see in it a Father's hand, to hiss and 
" hear the rod" and, learning all its lessons, to rejoice in it at the last ! 
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" The merciful man doeth good to his own soul: but lie 
that is cruel troubleth his own flesh!' — xi. 17. 

Entapretatimt. — The general meaning of this proverb is clear. There 
is a retributive law at work which rewards or punishes men even in 
this life. Thus, mercy or benevolence both " blesseth him that gives, 
and him that takes." It promotes true happiness. It wins friends. 
It is favourable to health and good spirits. Moreover, the merciful man 
will find a merciful God. Whereas unmercifulness or cruelty is quite 
the reverse of this in its reactionary effects. 

EHustratums.— How happy was Job when, returning kindness for un- 
kindness, he prayed for his friends, and the Lord turned his captivity 
and doubled his wealth ! The widow of Sarepta and the Shunammite, for 
their benevolence to a stranger, found " a prophet's reward." Cornelius, 
large-hearted and generous, brought good to his own soul. On the 
other hand, unmerciful Cain becomes an outcast and miserable. Cruel 
Adonibezek and Agag receive in their own flesh the hard measure 
dealt out by themselves to others. Ahab's selfish unneighbourliness 
takes away his appetite, and sends him to bed heavy and displeased, to 
reap in the future, along with his hard-hearted wife, a harvest of shame 
and death from their deeds of cruelty. 

application. — I may be tempted any day to be hard and unmerciful. 
A.wrong is done or an insult offered me which it seems my duty not 
to pass over. Or repeated misbehaviour calls for condign punishment. 
Now, doubtless there are cases which justify severe action. There are 
offences which demand the interposition of the law. There is an anger 
which may have free scope, and yet be without sin. But these arc 
always offences of a more or less public character, which affect the 
family, the nation, the Church. . Personal offences should always re- 
ceive mercy at the hands of one who has himself obtained mercy of 
God. Let me beware of justifying a spirit of private, personal vin- 
dictiveness, and even more, of inflicting or taking pleasure in needless 
pain. Let me be willing to accept an apology. Let me enjoy that 
highest and most Godlike pleasure of doing good, yes, in return for eviL 
So shall I do good to my own soul, and, rising above all cruel passions, 
breathe that atmosphere of love which surrounds the heaven where 
Jesus is, and where I hope to be. 
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" There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and tltere 
is that withholdeth more tfian is meet, but it tendeth ta 
poverty'* — xi. 24 (w. 35, 26). 

Interpretation. — "Many a one scattereth, and it increaseth still j 
and many save only to poverty." This is the first of three proverbs 
which encourage liberality both by promise and warning. They teach 
that both God's blessing and man's rest upon the " liberal soul " — the 
"soul of blessing," as the words literally mean. And on the other 
hand, that loss follows upon stinginess, and a " piercing curse " upon a 
cruel and unjust profit. 

JEHnstrattons. — In Abraham, the model of a. gentleman at once wealthy 
and generous, we see how the blessing of God prospers the liberal soul. 
Job also, in the end, received a plentiful increase from the seed he had 
sown in deeds of charity during the days of his affluence. How rich 
the spiritual reward Cornelius reaped from the ,€ alms " he bestowed 
upon the poor! The Philippians, bountiful towards their spiritual 
father (Phil. iv. 15), became distinguished for their spiritual gifts (Phil, 
i. 4, 5). We know Who has said, " It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." While in the picture drawn by Solomon (Eccles. iv. 8), we 
behold the griping and penurious miser unsatisfied and poor indeed ; 
and in the famine which fell upon the Jews (Hag. i. 4-11 ; Mai. iii. 
8-12), we learn how God Himself will avenge a grudging spirit mani- 
fested towards His Temple. 

Slpplicatton. — It is truest wisdom to be bountiful according to our 
means. For almsgiving (if done religiously) does not impoverish. 
What is given to the poor is lent to the Lord, and He gives good 
interest. Beneficence may not indeed increase our possessions, but it 
contributes to our highest welfare. What we bestow upon others from 
right motives is real charity to ourselves. For " not getting but giving 
is the best thrift." And if not in temporal good things, yet surely in 
spiritual, the God of all grace will refresh and thus recompense the 
cheerful giver. Whereas disappointment and loss even here await the 
penurious and the grudging. They lose in one way or another more 
than the value of that which they ought to have given away. They 
forfeit alike God's blessing and man's. 

May I learn this piece of sacred political economy ! And may my 
heart be enlarged to do good to all men t not counting the cost 9 in a spirit 
of faith and love I 
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" Surely He scometh the scorners: but He giveth grace 
unto the lowly? — iii. 34. 

Jttterptetaturn. — The word here and elsewhere translated " scorners " 
was first invented in the age of Solomon, and is used in contrast to the 
u wise." A definition of it is given by the Preacher himself (xxi. 24). 
The " scorner " is distinguished from the " simple " by the conscious 
self-sufficiency of his ungodly thoughts and deeds. His disowning " The 
Holy," in spite of better knowledge and opportunities, distinguishes 
him from those " foolish," who are gross and stupid, as well as from, 
those who are lax and remiss — and from the man "void of under- 
standing," i.e. lacking sense. In short, he is one of those supercilious 
sceptics who are bred in a luxurious and intellectual age. The very 
opposite to him is the " lowly man," i.e. he who bends himself, the 
gentle and humble, the patient and the passive one. And in this 
proverb the two are contrasted as they appear in God's eyes : " While 
on the one hand He scometh the scorners, so, on the other, He giveth. 
grace unto the lowly." 

Illustrations. — Holy Scripture abounds in these. But our blessed 
Lord's life furnishes the most apposite for us Christians. In His days 
the Pharisees, as a class, were the " scorners." And how they scorned 
Him may be seen by the conduct of Simon, inviting Him to his house 
(out of curiosity), but withholding the ordinary courtesies ; watching 
Him with supercilious countenance ; reflecting upon Him with an air 
of superior wisdom and holiness ; and averting his eyes from the poor 
penitent at His feet, as a " sinner " unworthy of a thought. With what 
judicial scorn does Jesus expose his hollo wness and his folly ! While 
turning to the " lowly" Magdalene, He gives her " grace," yea, "more 
grace," to perfect her repentance and her peace. 

&ppltcatum. — It is evident that God's countenance towards men is 
in some sort a reflection of their's towards Him. Thus the Psalmist 
says, " With the froward Thou wilt show Thyself froward " (xviii. 26). 
And here I am taught by Solomon that if I, in my petty wisdom, 
affect to despise God, His ways, His Word, His ordinances, I May 
expect a fearful retribution at His hands. What must it be to be 
laughed to scorn by the Omniscient One ? Far, then, from me be that 
proud rationalism and so-called free-thought, which treats God and 
His Church and myriads of His creatures with tacit if not avowed 
contempt ! 

Be mine the humility which is both a grace and a vessel to receive 
grace, and to which Jesus will add " grace upon grace, n even unto 
glory! 
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" The wise shall inherit glory : but shame sliall be the 
promotion of fools? — iii. 35. 

fattcrpretatum. — An appropriate winding up of a series of proverbs 
upon wisdom. The end is foretold. Glory becomes the inheritance of 
the wise, ay, even in this world ; much more in the next. Whereas 
(according to one translation) " shame sweeps fools away " (according 
to another), " shame elevates fools," i.e. only to it do they owe their 
celebrity as warning examples. Whichever version we adopt, the 
lesson remains the same — that glory is the fruit of wisdom, in other 
words, of true religion ; and shame of ungodliness. 

^lustrations. — Many of the good men of old, such as Joseph, David, 
Daniel, were promoted to great honour by reason of their virtuous and 
religious principles. Others, such as Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and 
Eli's sons, have become immortalized in history only through their 
misdoings. Under the Christian dispensation, temporal rewards and 
punishments are less conspicuously bestowed. Yet who will not con- 
trast the case of Judas the traitor with that of the worthy host of 
Jesus at Bethany? And as to the life to come, the promise is to 
them " that are wise," that they " shall shine (with a glory) as the 
brightness of the firmament." While they " whose glory is in their 
shame " shall " rise to shame and everlasting contempt." 

8ppttcatum. — How clearly, in this inspired Book, is the contrast 
drawn between the wise and the foolish — the godly and the ungodly ! 
On the one hand, I find the portion of God's servants to be honour and 
safety (i. 9, 33), protection and preservation (ii. 7, 16), favour, wealth, 
long life (iii. 4, 16, 22), domestic blessings and God's grace (iii. 33, 34). 
On the other hand, the consequences of an irreligious life are clearly 
marked out as ruin and death (i. 19, 26, etc.), seduction and destruc- 
tion (ii.), desolation and domestic unhappiness (iii. 25), scorn and 
shame. Can I hesitate a moment which life to choose ? Nay, has it 
not already been chosen for me at my baptism, by me at my confir- 
mation ? What I have to do is, by God's help, to pursue it stead- 
fastly to the end, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

And, oh, may my portion be with the truly wise in glory, and not 
with the fools in shame 1 Having been made " an heir of glory " let me 
not forfeit it, preferring the heritage of the fool I 
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" He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it; and 
he that Jiateth suretyship is sure!' — xi. 15. 

interpretation. — This proverb, with several others (vi. 1, etc., xx. 16, 
xvii. 18, xxii. 26, 27), cautions against rash suretyship. The treat- 
ment of debtors among the Jews was usually harsh (2 Kings iv. 1 ; 
Matt, xviii. 25). And such would be the treatment of a surety held 
liable for a bankrupt. Hence it is recommended strongly not to give 
security for " a stranger," nor even for a " neighbour w (vi. 1) of whose 
principles and means you are not quite assured. How many who are 
neighbours are yet strangers to us in these respects ! The experienced 
wise man foretells as almost certain that it will " fare ill " with so rash 
a surety — he will " smart ; " yea, " be sore broken for it," unless (vi. 3, 
etc.) he "bestir himself" betimes, and succeed in forcing the heedless or 
unprincipled debtor either to fulfil his engagement, or else release him 
from his bond. But he who, as a rule, abjures suretyship will be free 
from such risks and disquietude. 

Illustrations. — There is no example given us in Holy Scripture of 
the weakness here guarded against. But the words of the Psalmist 
exactly illustrate the caution of the wise man within its due limits : 
" A good man showeth favour, and lendeth : he will guide his affairs 
with discretion " (Ps. cxii. 5). 

application. — How good of God to give such advice as this ! For 
without it one might have misunderstood some words of our blessed 
Lord (Matt. v. 42). But the Divine Wisdom cannot contradict itself. 
Nor can there be one morality for the Jew, another for the Christian. 
Hence I may be sure that while my Master would have me open-handed 
and unsuspicious, as a rule, He does not require of me, nay, He abso- 
lutely forbids, such thoughtless entanglement as would destroy my 
peace and independence and cripple my powers for good. I am to be 
generous, but I must be just also, and this I cannot be to others if I 
spend more than is due upon one. Doubtless there may be cases in 
which I may be justified, ay, bound, to give security for another, as holy 
Paul for Onesimus. " He who would have friends must show himself 
friendly ; " and timely help of this kind might save a brother from 
ruin. But I must be careful not to run such a risk for any one of 
whom there is not good reason to believe that he will prove solvent ; 
unless, indeed, I am prepared to give what he owes. To be bound for the 
thriftless and immoral is to throw my substance away (xx. 16). If I 
have pledged myself rashly, through want of moral courage to say 
"No," I must not shirk my obligation, but must, if possible, get 
released from it by honest means. 

Jesus, my Surety, stand by me in the hour of my direst need, and 
save me from the 'penalty of debts which lean never pay I 
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" Reprove not a scorner, lest he ttate thee : rebuke a wise 
man, and he will love thee? — ix. 8. 

Interpretation. — This proverb is the second of a group of three which 
inculcate the same truth. It is, as a rule, lost trouble, and worse, to 
reprove a scorner. By a " scorner " (as before observed) is meant the 
free-thinker, who mocks at religion and virtue. With him is contrasted 
u the wise man," who believes in and fears God. The sentiment of 
the first clause resembles our Lord's advice, " Give not that which is 
holy to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you" (Matt, 
vii. 6). On the other hand, " Wisdom is justified of all her children " 
(Matt. xi. 19). " Rebuke a wise man, {so) he will love thee." 



EOtagtrations. — A signal instance of the uselessness and danger of at- 
tempting to warn the scorner is found in the case of the prophet sent 
to Amaziah (2 Chron. xxv. 15, 16). The threats which requited his 
heaven-inspired words caused him to forbear, and leave the infatuated 
monarch to his fate. The silence preserved by the Jews under Rab- 
shakeh's taunts is recommended by Amos (v. 13) for " an evil time," and 
was practised oftentimes by our Lord, when in the company of scoffers. 
But Nathan won only greater esteem of David through his reproof of him. 
And the warm-hearted Apostle Peter proved himself " a wise man " by 
the love which he returned his Master, and afterwards his fellow- Apostle 
St. Paul, for reproof too well-deserved (Gal. ii. 11-14 ; 2 Pet. ill. 15). 

application. — It has been well said, that " reproof is a duty of almost 
insuperable difficulty." A duty ; for it was laid upon the Jew (Lev. 
xix. 17), and is not less binding upon the Christian (Eph. v. 11). And 
yet it is no less a duty to abstain, under certain circumstances, from 
reproving with the lips, lest thereby sin be increased. For hatred, 
abuse, hardening, may ensue on the one side ; and, through provocation , 
"a blot" be incurred on the other. I need, then, special wisdom from 
above to know when and how to fulfil the Christian duty to reprove ; 
and when and how to forbear. I must be imbued with true love for 
my brother, and with deepest humility as regards my own faults and 
failings. I must have learnt to take reproof myself in good part ; to 
love the friend who faithfully inflicts wounds for my healing. Let me 
pray and strive daily for a right sense of sin and of the souPs value, and 
specially to know myself! Then I may hope to bear my testimony 
in the world, whether by " the word spoken in season " or the signifi- 
cant silence, and not less to submit myself thankfully to wholesome 
reproof. 
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" He knoweth not tJiat the dead are there ; andtliather 
guests are in tJie depths of hell? — ix. 18 (or vide p. 189). 

Enterpretation. — With these words the first division of the Proverbs 
closes. Wisdom and Folly have both uttered their invitations. The 
first is personified as a chaste queen ; the second as a brazen harlot. 
Each takes pains to address arguments and offer inducements to the 
passers-by. But the first invites to a spiritual banquet within a temple, 
and offers life to the soul at the cost of present self-denial. The other 
invites to a feast of sensuality in her own house, which is, indeed, the 
abode of death. The temptations of Folly embrace every kind of sinful 
self-indulgence, its great attraction being that it is forbidden, and 
must be enjoyed secretly. But no doubt sins of impurity are here 
specially alluded to, and this passage may be compared with that in 
ch. vii. 7, etc. ; and the words before us with verse 27, " Her house is the 
way to hell." 

3HIustrati0ttS. — Death in life is said to be the portion of all who 
choose " the pleasures of sin for a season," rather than the life-giving 
privileges of the Christian. Thus our Lord speaks of those who have 
" a name to live, but are dead " (Rev. iii. 1) ; and St. Paul of one who, 
living in pleasure, " is dead while she liveth " (1 Tim. v. 6). Samson 
and David, and Solomon himself, all hearkened to the invitation of the 
syren, and for a while at least, became her guests in the depths of 
hell. St. Augustine, an inmate at one time of the same dead-house, 
bewails his folly, and owns that, as a boy, he was tempted to rob an 
orchard, not for the gain of the fruit, but for the mere pleasure of sin 
as sin — of doing what was forbidden secretly. 



application. — Let me remember that such temptations are " common 
to man." That they meet those who go " right on their ways," even 
in the path of duty, as well as others who go to seek them. That the 
"simple" may fall, no less than "scorners" — absence of religious 
principle, as well as positive irreligion, being alike dangerous. The 
void in the heart will be filled by Folly if not by Wisdom. To some 
the mere offer is enough : u Turn in hither." To others, whose con- 
science suggests, " It is forbidden," the tempter whispers, " So much 
the sweeter ; " or " It must be done secretly, and will be the more ex- 
citing." But let me ask myself, " Is there such a thing as secret sin ? " 
And again, " With life and glory set before me, shall I choose death, 
and shame, and the depths of hell ? " 

Lord, show me Thyself the true Wisdom, that, haviny tasted of Thy 
sweetness, I may abhor sinful delights I 
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"Z*/ /AzW eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
straight before thee. . . . Turn not to tfie right hand nor 
to the lefty — iv. 25, 27. 

Enterpretatum. — A single eye, as contrasted with one that squints, 
is a good eye morally as well as physically. To such our Lord alludes 
(Matt. vi. 22); and so here the wise man speaks of an eye that 
looks straight out. Only in connection with such an eye is straight- 
forward progress possible. In other words, he only whose heart is 
honest, whose motives are upright, will take the safe and right course 
through life, avoiding every false and wrong step. 

Hltwtrattons. — Balaam is an example of a man whose moral eyes 
did not both " look right on," but one, at least, askew. He had some 
thoughts and desires towards God, made some movements towards doing 
His will ; but, on the other hand, could not help casting a longing look 
at u the wages of unrighteousness." And so he turned out of the 
plain path of duty, did not remove his foot from evil, and his ways 
were not established ; on the contrary, he fell away altogether. St. 
Paul, whose conversion we commemorate, is an example of the single 
aim and the single eye. God had counted him " faithful " even when 
he was an unbeliever in Christ, because his honest aim was to do 
God's will. No sooner had his question been answered, " Lord, what 
*ilt Thou have me to do ? " than he obeyed. This was straightforward 
walking, and who can doubt the end ? 

application. — Straight forward lies the path of safety. But do my 
«yes look right on? This is the real question. My aim — the end 
proposed — is it to please God or self? If the former, and I seek His 
guidance, and ponder my path by the conscientious, prayerful study 
of His Word, then the way of duty becomes too plain for me to miss 
it. But if I am secretly still more desirous of something else, of 
pleasure, gain, man's praise, or ease and comfort, then my steps will 
obey my mind's eye, and pursue an indirect course. Is my eye single ? 
In other words, am I able to look straight before me, and not, through 
some moral imperfection, such as a habit of quibbling or of nursing 
prejudices, only able to see obliquely ? When a certain line of action 
plainly lies before me as the path of duty, can I see my way to taking 

May my eye he "single" and so may my feet be kept from evil — 
never to depart from God's ways, nor attain an evil end circuitously I 
God, draw me daily nearer to Thyself in constant well-doing 1 
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" The upright shall dwell in the land, and the perfect 
shall remain in it. But the wicked, shall be cut off from 
the earth, and the transgressors shall be rooted out of it? 
— ii. 21, 22. 

Interpretation.—- By " the land " and " the earth " is meant here, as. 
in many other places in the Old Testament, Canaan, the land promised 
to the patriarchs, given to Israel. The highest earthly prosperity is 
implied by the promise to dwell in the native land. For the Israelite 
was attached, above other men, to his fatherland with a religious inten- 
sity. Bound up with the covenant and the theocracy was his native- 
soil, and as to dwell under his own fig-tree and eat of his own vine 
was an Israelite's idea of temporal happiness, so to be torn from it 
would be to be strained and broken in jthe inmost roots of his being. 
Hence the form of expression here employed implies that temporal 
well-being will be, as a rule, the result of a virtuous and God-fearing 
life, while vice and ungodliness will usually entail misfortune and 
misery. 

Illustrations. — Jacob, setting out on his journey to a far-off land as- 
a consequence of his unfilial fraud, is a melancholy individual instance 
of the fulfilment of this proverb. In the heart-broken captives who 
hung their harps on the willows of Babylon, we see the threat fulfilled 
in a nation. And what is the present condition of the Jews, as a 
people, but a perpetual witness to the truth of these words ? Their 
wickedness and their transgression in killing the Prince of Life have 
cut them off from the land and rooted them out of it. 

application. — But is it still God's plan, under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, to reward and punish by temporal prosperity and misfortune? 
Undoubtedly, as a rule, though with exceptions as formerly (vide 
Ps. lxxiii.). The fifth commandment is still " the first with promise."" 
In the Sermon on the Mount, many of the promises have reference to 
this world, and one of them corresponds very nearly to the one before 
us (Matt. v. 5). A competency is promised to those who " seek first 
the kingdom of God." u Godliness " is said to have " the promise of 
the life that now is." Bodily life loved above Jesus is to be forfeited. 
True, the higher and more spiritual motives brought to light by the 
Gospel are far more commonly urged. But cause and effect are allowed 
to work as a law ; and how often do we see that what men call " mis- 
fortune " dogs the steps of vice, nay, banishes from the native land ! 
An opposite course of life brings its own reward. 

Mine be the good and wise choice that I may be blessed on the earthy, 
and may inherit the true Canaan I 
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"Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them 
about thy neck ; write them upon the table of thine lieart: 
so shalt tfwu find favour and good understanding in the 
sight of God and man" — Hi. 3, 4. 

Jhtterprrtatiott. — " Mercy and truth " are here equivalent to " kind- 
ness or love, and trustworthiness." They comprehend our duty 
towards our neighbour. They are to be carefully guarded, as a signet- 
ring or other precious jewel is guarded by being attached to a chain 
worn round the neck. This figure of speech implies still more — that 
we should not only hold fast these graces, but rejoice and even exult 
in them as fair ornaments of the Christian character. They must not, 
however, be worn on the outside only, but must be the outcome of 
principles inscribed on " the fleshy tables of the heart." The result 
will be " favour and good reputation," or " good success," in the sight 
of God and men, not, indeed, of men indiscriminately, but of men 
who, being good men, more or less resemble God. 

EUtistratums. — No better example of the combination of social graces 
here spoken of can be found than the Son of man, our Exemplar, 
Who, from a Child, was in favour with God and with all good men, 
through His loving and faithful character in every relation of life. 
And those early Christians resembled Him of whose neighbourly 
virtues we read (Acts ii. 44, etc.), and of whom it is immediately after- 
wards recorded that they had " favour with all the people " (ver. 47). 

Spplicatum. — Christianity commends itself to the world through the- 
social graces of its professors. Many who might be repelled by its 
mysterious facts, or be unable to grasp its spiritual doctrine, will be 
attracted by it when found to produce a higher standard of morals 
than any other religion upon earth. Now, this it certainly does when 
adopted as the practical guide of life. The true Christian, as all 
history which dates from Christ's mission proves, is emphatically the 
best of neighbours. In him love and truth (virtues all can appreciate, 
and which most conduce to social happiness and security) shine out 
pre-eminently. • Be it, then, my great aim to cultivate these two, so 
that my Christianity may win souls. They must needs be the fruit of 
a living faith in Jesus, and of endeavours to follow in His steps. I 
must take care that neither the one nor the other be lost or obscured 
in my daily life. If I am to " put on bowels of mercy " and to " walk 
in love," I am equally to speak truth with my neighbour. A hard, 
unloving, faithless Christian is an anomaly, and belies his name. No- 
favour may such expect with God and man for himself or his religion. 

Oh, may my duty to my neighbour, as to God, be the outcome of a 
heart renewed by grace divine ! 
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" If tJiou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice 

for understanding ; if thou seekest Iter as silver, and 

searchest for her as for hid treasures ; then shalt t/iou 

understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge 

of God"— ii. 3, 4, s. 

Jntcrpretatum. — To lift up the voice for Understanding is to call 
her to thee, invite her, not only to heed her when she calls thee. The 
•search must be as diligent as the tireless search of the miner after the 
hid treasures of metals, etc., concealed in the earth, following up the 
vein discovered. Such real efforts will be rewarded by that knowledge 
-of God, His nature, His ways, His revelations, which is of all treasures 
the most valuable. 

Ellusttatums.— Our Lord's parable of the man who, finding a treasure 
hid in a field, went and sold all that he had and bought that field, 
illustrates the earnestness of purpose here recommended. Examples 
•of it we meet with in the story of the Ethiopian (Acts viii. 27, etc.), 
and of the Bereans (Acts xvii. 11, etc.), who, seeking diligently for 
the truth, found it and made it their own. 

application. — How much of life is spent in the search after things 
which are of comparatively small value and very perishable ! But the 
knowledge of God, flhe understanding of true religion, — these are trea- 
sures worth seeking for, they are satisfying and eternal. I may not 
hope to acquire them, however, without painstaking and self-sacrifice. 
But is not this true of any human service or any worldly emolument ? 
How much more, then, is it reasonable in regard to " theology," or the 
science of God, and to the possession of God Himself I Of that treasure- 
house God keepeth the key in His own hand 1 For this He will be 
inquired of, wouldst thou have Him open it unto thee. " Surely there 
is a vein for the silver " (Job xxviii. 1). Yet what miner would be 
satisfied not to pursue it below the surface ? Wouldst thou get the 
best treasures ? Go down on thy knees, and dig for them. Pursue the 
vein, bring all skill and appliances to bear upon thy undertaking. 
Only by earnest prayer, only by patient meditation, only by diligent 
study, and not without self-sacrifice, is divine knowledge to be won. 
The heart, too, must be purified, examined by the candle of an en- 
lightened conscience, and swept with the besom of reform. The life of 
Christian obedience is a life of continual progress in spiritual under- 
standing. To follow on to know the Lord is the way to know Him 
now. To know Him now by faith prepares the way for revelations 
which shall never cease. 

God, incline my heart to seek after, that I may find, Thee ! 
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" My son y if sinners entice thee, consent thou not'* — 1. 10. 

Inttrpntatfon. — The address, " my son," is from Solomon, and yet 
from One greater than Solomon (comp. xxiii. 26). Perhaps it is rather 
a figurative than a literal term. It is addressed to all the sons of 
men, specially to the young. The " sinners " warned against are open 
and avowed libertines, put in contrast here with the father and mother 
whose good counsels should be heard and followed. The exhortation 
is to one who has been well brought up, and will need, therefore, to be 
enticed into deliberate wickedness. Not to " consent " is to say " No "" 
with heart and voice. 

lUtatratums. — Eve and then Adam suffered themselves to be 
enticed, the latter with open eyes. The prophet of Judah yielded at 
last to the sophistries of the older prophet, against his better judgment. 
On the other hand, Joseph, Job, Nehemiah, and a host of other saints, 
Lave had grace, when tempted, to say " No ; " have been proof against 
seduction, ridicule, threats. 

Spplitatum. — It is an essential part of the wisdom of true religion 
to know when to say " No." We must take for granted that occasions 
will arise, perhaps daily, for " sinners " abound. A compliant disposi- 
tion, while it wins popularity, may entail ruin. Better forfeit the 
favour of man than of God. When the world is most friendly it is 
most to be feared. A round, blunt refusal meets its blandishments- 
with most success. Enticement (as represented in the text) is more 
or less based upon the assurance of (1) privity, (2) gain, (3) generosity 
on the tempters part. To the first, God's child will oppose the thought, 
"Thou Gkxl seest me." To the second, the reflection, " What fruit 
had ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? " To the- 
third, the consideration, " What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits toward me ? " Safety lies only in prompt and absolute 
refusal, accompanied, if possible, by withdrawal from the injurious 
company. Two convictions will lead to this : the one of the extremes 
to which a guilty compliance may lead ; the other of the exceeding 
danger of a first false step. After all, it is at the choice of my own 
will to yield or not. Satan's servants, it is true, are diligent and subtle. 
The human heart is deceitful. Sin is very attractive when partially 
seen under some aspects. But grace is given to God's children to will 
to say " No," and to say it, and to know when to say it. 

God, enable me to seek and use this grace, that no enticement may 
draw away my heart from Thee! 
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" When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge 
is pleasant unto thy soul; discretion shall preserve thee, 
understanding shall keep thee" — ii. 10, u. 

IFtttarprctation. — Wisdom and knowledge generate discretion and 
understanding. By the first is meant the capacity for well-considered 
action. By the second, the capacity to make the right choice. These 
two deliver from the two greatest perils of life, the temptations incident 
to men and women from one another. They both indicate and give 
the power how to say " No. M 

IFllustratums. — Joseph furnishes, of course, an example of how, under 
the most trying circumstances, the religious principle will enable a young 
man to say " No " to the seductress. Nehemiah had many temptations 
to forego his good work; Micaiah was tempted to sacrifice truth to 
popularity ; Joshua and Caleb might have followed a multitude to do 
•evil ; but in each case there was that love of God's will which at once 
determined them to oppose "the evil man. 5 



a 



application. — That men and women should mutually tempt to sin 
is only a proof of the corruption of human nature. But that resist- 
ance of such temptation is possible proves no less the efficacy of the 
grace of God. By this it is that wisdom — the power to discern good 
from evil — and knowledge of God as the supreme good, enter into a 
man and become a vital principle of action. Not speculative views of 
religion are meant, but practical apprehension of it. First the object 
of search, soon it becomes the object of pleasure. And a taste of that 
pleasure experimentally goes far to outbid the proffered pleasures of 
sin. So that it becomes more and more easy to say " No w to the 
tempter under whatever aspect. Is this my experience since I began to 
think myself a Christian ? Or have I yet to know the happiness of 
serving God ? If so, no wonder I am the creature of impulse, swayed 
to and fro by conflicting desires, and easily led wrong. But let the 
love of God once possess my heart, and soon will the love of sin be cast 
out. Then discretion will begin to discriminate, and understanding 
to choose the good. Mow to say " No " will have been learnt, and the 
chief perils of life escaped, 

. Thou who hast invited me to Tcnow and love Thyself, enable me to 
choose Thee, and Thee alone I 
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"Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
tlie way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it, and pass away " — iv. 14, 15 (xiii. 20). 

EntCTprrtatum. — The advice is, not so much as to set thy foot on the 
path of the wicked or habitually vicious man. But if thou hast by 
any chance been thrown into it, then go not on. Avoid it with 
detestation, yea, avoid nearness to it, for the border-land of temptation 
is dangerous. 

Elhistrattmus. — Lot, Dinah, Solomon himself, and St. Peter, are all 
instances of the danger of rashly venturing into temptation. Moses 
escaped from evil associations by casting in his lot with God's people. 
Daniel and his three friends avoided fellowship with idolaters, and 
kept themselves pure. It was the high praise given by the Lord to 
the Church of Ephesus, " Thou canst not bear them which are evil " 
(Rev. ii. 2). 

Spplicatum. — Avoidance of bad company is the highest wisdom; 
speedy withdrawal from it the next wisest step. He who is not afraid 
of temptation is not afraid of sin, and there is no foolhardiness so 
gross as this. I must remember that my heart is predisposed to evil. 
Were it not, how difficult, instead of easy, would it be to persuade me 
to it ! In mercy God forbids the tampering with temptation, as He 
forbade our first parents even to touch the forbidden fruit. For do I 
not know that the very sight of many kinds of evil is seductive, and 
that to hear of the pleasures of sin whets the appetite for enjoj'ing them ? 
And is it not also certain that I am prone to fall into some offences 
more out of custom than out of love for them ? It is difficult if not 
impossible to breathe a pestilential air, and not be infected. Hence 
my true wisdom surely is to keep out of and carefully avoid the path 
of the wicked. I may indeed not be able to avoid them altogether. 
They may cross my path. I may be thrown with them in my 
necessary business and daily life. I am not to go out of the world. 
But I shall need in that case the more prayer and watchfulness to be 
kept from the evil that is in the world. I must avoid all fellowship 
which hinders fellowship with God, and loosens the fast hold of in- 
struction. And I must not forget that the world has its counterfeit 
religion, and is most dangerous when apparently least so. 

Mi iy fellowship with Christ, through His holy Sacrament, keep me 
safe from the fellowship of the wicked I 
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" Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the 
issues of life? — iv. 23. 

interpretation.—" Above all things that are to be guarded (above all 
keeping), keep thy heart. For out of it are the issues (flow the 
currents) of life." As the heart is the physical centre from which the 
blood which is the life is diffused, so is it the moral centre of all our 
actions, the kernel of the man's character, wherein all vital principles 
are lodged. Hence, let it be watched and guarded as the most precious 
of all possessions committed to his trust. 

Illustrations. — Gideon's pious rejection of the crown (Judg. viii. 23) 
disclosed a heart guarded from ambition. Elisha showed himself proof 
against temptation to avarice, unlike his servant (2 Kings v. 5, 16, 20). 
Job was able to deny, as in God's presence (xxxi. 7), that his heart 
had walked after his eyes, whether in the way of covetousness or of 
adultery. The Apostle Paul exercised himself to have " a conscience 
avoid of offence toward God and man " (Acts xxiv. 16), which he could 
only do by watching over his heart. On the other hand, Hezekiah, 
left to himself, " that he might know all that was in his heart " (2 
Chron. xxxii. 31), found there a root of unsuspected arrogance and 
self-sufficiency. And the Apostle Peter, before his conversion, is an 
example of a man who knew not his own heart, and hence was slack 
to watch and pray, 

application. — That the natural heart is " enmity against God," and 
needs renewal by His grace, is a certain truth. But no less certainly 
does it need unceasing vigilance when renewed. For God's work does 
not supersede man's agency; on the contrary, our efforts, rightly 
directed, are His instrumentality. Hence, while we are to commit the 
keeping of our souls to God (1 Pet. iv. 19), we are also to work out 
our own salvation. Almighty God will bruise Satan, but it shall be 
under our feet. We cry, " Create in me a clean heart, God." He 
answers, " Keep thy heart with all diligence." Let me, then, as a 
Christian, not come behind that pious Jew who could affirm, " I hate 
vain thoughts." For as the thoughts, so is the man ; he who will not 
command his thoughts, will in time lose control of his actions. Now 
Jesus Himself teaches that out of the heart proceed evil thoughts 
(Matt. xv. 19). Let me scrupulously examine my motives. For 
according to these " actions are weighed," and these give its character 
to every action for good or for evil. Let me abstain from doing aught 
about which there may be a reasonable doubt. Specially must I 
question a line of action which chimes in with inclination or with tbc 
weak side of my character. 

And do Thou, God, so reveal me to myself, that I may know at 
what door and window of my heart to keep most guard! . 
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" He that loveth par mess of heart, for the grace of his 
lips the king shall be his friend? — xxii. 1 1. 

fafaxfTttatitm. — " Pureness " means sincerity, but the whole phrase 
here used means more than that in God's Word. Heart-purity, as in 
God's sight, is that lovely Christian virtue of which the sixth beatitude 
speaks. Here we have it combined with its outward expression, 
u whose is grace of speech." Nothing more rare than to find a true 
heart coupled with pleasing speech, in courts. Such a courtier 
would deserve to be the king's friend, or, if we explain it more 
generally, of such a one the friend is a king, can royally rejoice in and 
boast of him. Much more doth purity of heart, and its lovely " fruit 
of the lips," attract the favour and (may we not say ?) the friendship 
of the King of kings. 

EUttstrations. — Those illustrious, exiled youths who, amid the temp- 
tations of a royal court, refused to defile themselves, and whose speech 
was with grace, did they not in time become the trusted friends of the 
monarch ? The godly and courageous Obadiah, did he not win the 
confidence even of an Ahab ? But more, who was the beloved disciple, 
privileged above all others, who but John, whose early days were con- 
secrated to that purity which other young men afterwards, at his lips, 
learnt to achieve (1 John ii. 13) ? Above all, for whom was reserved 
the highest honour granted to a human being, to be not only the friend 
but the Mother of the great King — for whom but for her who was 
pure of heart above all women, and very gracious of speech ? 

Sppltcatum. — Certainly we cannot but observe that pureness of heart 
sheds a beautiful refinement over the whole character. In the less 
educated, as well as in the most highly, this is oftentimes the subject 
of remark. It extorts the admiration of the vicious. It puts impurity 
to flight. And yet it is only by comparison that the best Christian 
can be called pure, and who would dare to call himself so ? He who 
is really pure of heart is before the Throne. Nevertheless, he who not 
only admires purity in others, but strives to become pure himself, he 
shall be called God's child upon earth, and shall be taught the secrets 
of heaven. Never let me forget that even to the favour of an earthly 
sovereign sincerity, combined with gracefulness, is the best passport, 
unless he himself be despicable. How much more is that sincerity 
which is heart-pureness indeed, and the prompter of every good word, 
the sure way to the favour and friendship of Him Who is perfect purity 
Himself ! 

Jesus, my King, make me worthier of Thy love I 

VOL. I. D 
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"As a jewel of gold in a swings snout, so is a fair 
woman which is without discretion" — xi. 22. 

Interpretation. — The "jewel of gold" is the "golden nose-ring," an 
ornament attached by Eastern women to the right nostril, and hanging 
down over the mouth. Such decoration of a swine would be ludicrously 
and painfully incongruous, and the ornament itself would be defiled 
and tarnished. A parallel case, says the proverb, is a woman adorned 
with beauty, which, for lack of judgment, tact, sense of propriety, it 
may be common modesty, she so misbecomes as to make it lamentable 
to behold. 

Illttstratirms. — Dinah, Bathsheba, the Magdalene, were all possessed 
of beauty, which, far from redeeming, made more conspicuous their 
lack of chastity. The wanton and haughty daughters of Sion, with 
their " nose-jewels " and other bravery, are denounced (Isa. iii. 16, etc.), 
and, as shameless ones, shame is to. be their portion. How dearly did 
Solomon, Ahab, and Herod pay for having allied themselves with wives 
who doubtless were " fair women without discretion ", ! Abigail, on 
the contrary, had discretion as well as beauty (1 Sam. xxv. 33). And 
the Blessed Virgin Mary is a rare example of the lovely combination of 
both. 

^ppltcatum. — Personal beauty is one of God's good gifts, not to be 
despised nor yet coveted, but, if bestowed, to set off a character which 
may attract to holiness. Should, however, the character be at variance 
with the countenance, or only lend enchantment to that which is evil, 
then, indeed, there is an incongruity both sad and glaring. Nay, 
loveliness of form or face, without good principle, without modesty, 
has been too often, as all history testifies, a mask for hypocrisy and a 
lure for vice. To those who look on, no more revolting sight can be . 
imagined than beauty linked with sensuality. Parents should bring 
up their daughters to think less of looks and more of discretion. Young 
women should cultivate that feminine propriety of feeling and be- 
haviour, without which beauty, in the eyes of the best judges, loses all 
its charm. It should be remembered that, as time goes on, outward 
attractions must wither, but the graces of the character will endure. 
Who more wretched than a faded, mindless, unrespected beauty 1 And 
who more pitiable than the young man dragged through the mire by 
the bewitching bond of a fair face, which has proved but a swine's 
nose-jewel ! On the other hand, what more admirable than a pure, 
meek, quiet spirit, "above all price" in any case, but, framed in a 
becoming frame, as winsome as it is precious 1 
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"He that walketh uprightly walketh surely : but he that 
perverteth his ways shall be known." — x. 9. 

Eitterprrtation. — To walk uprightly is to act habitually in an honest 
downright way upon good principles, avoiding tortuous paths and all 
manoeuvring. Such a man enjoys a comfortable feeling of security, 
having nothing to fear ; and, moreover, arrives at his ends most readily, 
because most directly. Whereas he who adopts disingenuous methods 
to compass his purposes or to conceal his misdoings, will ultimately 
fail in both respects, and be revealed in his true character. 

fHustratums. — Jacob, circumventing his aged father, did not walk 
uprightly, and years of anxiety and peril followed upon the exposure 
of his craftiness. Achan had his cunningly devised scheme for enriching 
himself soon brought to light, and its utter failure proclaimed. From 
the face of Ananias and of his wife how speedily was the mask of hypo- 
crisy torn ! Even the Apostle Peter once sought to gain good ends by 
dissimulation (Gal. ii. 11, etc.), and drew others along with him in a path- 
way that was not sure. Whereas the straightforwardness of St. Paul 
both established the truth of the Gospel and delivered his own soul. 

application. — How often one is tempted to confound subtlety with 
wisdom, and to expect to arrive at success rather by indirect ways than 
by straightforward ones.! Whereas the highest authority testifies 
that upright simplicity is the deepest wisdom, and perverse craft the 
merest shallowness. It is also true that he who pursues good ends 
honestly attains them the most surely. There is always peril of a fall 
in indirect or crooked action. For the term " upright," as applied to 
morals, is a very true figure of speech. There is an attitude of soul 
which corresponds to the erect position of the body, and this is by far 
the safest. A stooping posture, a shuffling, uneven, sidelong gait 
creates an unsteadiness which an enemy may with ease take advan- 
tage of. And so the tortuous schemer is (how often !) foiled by appa- 
rent trifles just in the moment of presumed success, Or, let him 
succeed in his wrong-doing, he finds himself discovered through a rent 
in his best-woven veil. But do I ask of God, " Show me a sure path" ? 
His Word answers, yea, doth not conscience return answer to itself, 
" Keep innocency, and take heed to the thing that is right, for that 
shall bring a man peace at the last " ? 

Thou most upright, make me like Thyself I 
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" Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 
be wiser — vi. 6 (xx, 4, xxx, 25). 

Interpretation. — The example set by the ant is in seizing the oppor- 
tunity. By voluntary, well-planned, unwearied labour it gathers food 
at the times when food is to be had. In warmer climates than ours it 
lays up food against the winter. Thus, to an observant mind, it gives 
a striking lesson against neglect and indolence. The sluggard who 
laid to heart that lesson would surely become wise. 

Illustrations. — For lack of thought and energy, the generation to 
whom Noah preached lost their opportunity of being saved as he was. 
" Abundance of idleness " prevented the people of Sodom from profiting 
by Lot's example and warnings. Jonah, from sluggishness of compre- 
hension, not recognizing God's purpose, almost lost the harvest he 
was sent to reap in Kineveh. On the other hand, how prompt was 
Zacchasus, how persevering Mary of Bethany, in profiting by the golden 
opportunity of the Saviour's presence ! How earnestly and systemati- 
cally did the Apostles and first ministers of the Church " redeem, the 
time," being " not slothful in business," that they might " make full 
proof of their ministry," and win souls to Christ ! 

Spplitation. — Life itself is the opportunity upon which eternity 
depends. And during life opportunities more or less are given every 
one for laying up provision against the future. The periods of educa- 
tion, of apprenticeship, of probation in any business, are among these. 
Still more important are seasons of special awakening, grace, and 
edification, for the soul's well-being. Oh, let me consider these — 
reflect upon their priceless value, and be wise to turn them to good 
account I Knowledge hived in early days, good habits formed, religious 
tastes acquired, the love of God cultivated, — how good to possess all 
these ! Whereas if I indulge in sloth, and let my opportunities slip 
by, I lose all these for ever. Even the loss of some earthly gain, 
through idleness, neglect, or delay, is a shame and a disgrace. I prove 
myself less wise than the little ant by incurring such. But what if I 
lose my soul, and Christ, and heaven, through the growing habit of 
procrastination — "a little more sleep, a little more slumber" — till I 
wake at the archangel's trump, to find myself lost without remedy? 

God, preserve me from such fatal sloth, and make me wise in time 
for myself and for others also I 
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" A prating fool shall fall" — x. 8, 10 (xiv. 23). 

Enterpretattott. — "A fool of the lips shall fall prostrate," in other 
words, shall prove an utter failure. The contrast is twofold. First, 
with "the wise in heart." Such a one is described as receptive of 
the commandments. Whereas the other, instead of taking in, is 
always giving out, and oh, how empty in consequence ! Secondly, 
with one " who winketh with the eye." Such a one is a secret, crafty 
worker of mischief. The more open mischief-maker is to be preferred, 
but he too shall come to nought. In brief, whether the habit of 
prating injures oneself only or others also, it tendeth to penury and 
so to ruin. 

EDtastratum*. — The proud boasting of Korah and his company, how 
did it end but in their complete downfall ? The vulgar insolence of 
Shimei, did it not return upon his own head ? The Pharisees, did 
their boasted righteousness avail them before Him who knows what is 
in man ? Diotrephes, and the " mockers " and " murmurers " of St. 
Peter (2 Epist. ii. 10) and St. Jude's (10, 13) day, what have they left 
behind them but the. memory of failure and of disgrace? Out of his 
own mouth shall the slothful and self-justifying servant be judged. 

^pplicatum. — The world abounds with characters such as here 
described. But that is no reason why I should add myself to the 
number. There are those who, wise in their own conceit, talk loudly 
and confidently upon matters beyond their knowledge and comprehen- 
sion — exposing themselves to rebuke and shame. Let me be more 
ready to hear than to speak, and even where most competent express 
my opinion modestly. There are those who have much to tell about 
others, whether true or not, who freely animadvert upon their neigh- 
bours, and think by arrogant bluster to exalt themselves. Sooner or 
later they are detected as inaccurate or malicious, and despised as 
purveyors of gossip or of slander. Let me say as little as possible 
about others, unless what I say is in their favour. There are those 
whose prating is of religion, mere lip-knowledge, or controversy, or 
criticism. From such a habit may I be enabled to keep free, knowing 
that no talk of the lips tendeth more to penury, to the utter impover- 
ishment, yea, starving of the spiritual life, than such unreal profession, 
such heartless prating. 

And oh, do Thou, who Greatest the fruit of the lips, make mine 
fruitful in good words, that J fall not I 
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" Hatred stirreth up strifes: but lave cavereth all sins'' 
— x. 12. 

Interpretation. — " Hatred," which is the opposite to love, and, indeed, 
the absence of love (1 John iii. 14, 15), provokes to strife and revives 
its dying embers. But love "covereth," by overlooking, forgiving, 
and especially by not exposing needlessly the transgressions of others. 
St. James and St. Peter both quote this proverb. St. James (v. 20) 
asserts that he who converts a sinner from the error of his ways does 
thereby hide or cover over a multitude of his sins from the eyes of a 
just God, inasmuch as through conversion they become pardoned. St. 
Peter (iv. 8) applies it to the effect of mutual charity, which will hide 
from one another's eyes the faults on either side. 

EUustratton*. — How delicately did Joseph cover over his brethren's 
crime against himself, when he spoke of having been " stolen away 
out of the land of the Hebrews n (Gen. xl. 15) ! And again, how he 
seems to excuse it by saying to them, " So now, it was not you that sent 
me hither, but God " (xiv. 8) ! David, in the dirge pronounced by him 
over Saul, put all his great faults out of sight. St. Paul, by converting 
Onesimus, procured for him the pardon of his transgressions, both at 
the hands of his heavenly and also of his earthly master. 

Spplitatum. — What the microscope reveals in a drop of water is 
true of the inhabitants of this larger world. Mutual strife is prevalent. 
Take love out of the world, and there would be nothing else but con- 
tentions. " Hateful and hating one another " is the natural character 
of men apart from the grace of God. Now hatred calls forth hatred, 
and incites man against man. There is an inclination (have I not felt 
it ?) in the human breast, not only to revenge oneself, but to help on 
instead of allaying strifo between others. A word will often do either, 
and how often is the word spoken provocative rather than soothing ! But 
surely this cannot be in accordance with the mind of Christ Himself, 
the Prince of Peace, who pronounces a blessing upon the peacemakers. 
How much better to imitate Him, who not only forgave His murderers, 
but made excuse for them that they knew not what they did ! Can 
any offence against me be compared with what He endured at the 
hands of sinners ? Can I be His disciple and take pleasure in those 
angry passions He rebuked by word and by example ? 

Oh that I may know more and more of that love which will take a 
brother's failings to the throne of grace, throwing over them before the 
worloVs eye the cloak of charity I 
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" He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand : but 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich' 1 — x. 4. 

Enterpretatum. — The contrast is between one who does what he has 
to do with a " slack " hand, i.e. lazily, and one who is sharp and pains- 
taking about his work. The first may be expected to fail and to 
become poor, while the other may reasonably hope for success and a 
competency. The same holds good also of indolence and earnestness 
in the spiritual life. 

Slfastratums. — Jacob's diligence in Laban's service coupled with 
prudence, and with God's blessing added thereto, led to his " increasing 
exceedingly " (Gen. xxxi. 36, etc., xxx. 29, etc.). Whereas of the 
slothful man, an eye-witness reported (Prov. xxiv. 30, etc.) that his 
very property was falling into decay. Spiritual favours, too, the Lord's 
visits, are not bestowed upon loiterers, but upon Moses and the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem while keeping their flocks, upon Gideon at work in 
his threshing-floor. Idleness laid the inhabitants of the cities of the 
plain open to gross temptations (Ezek. xvi. 49). Nehemiah, fully 
engaged in his great work, had a sufficient reply to the tempter (Neh. 
vi. 3). 

8}rplicatum. — The Lord maketh rich, but labour is the ordinance in 
which He will reveal His blessing. Would a father be made glad in 
his son ? — let him bring him up to industry. Prudence and sober work 
will enable a young man " to requite his parents." Would a young 
man prosper in life ? — let him not allow his hands to hang down list- 
lessly, but do whatsoever his hand findeth to do with his might 
(Eccles. ix. 10). Nothing is more true than that " if you do not wait 
on your business, your business will not wait on you." The secret of 
success in the world is, as a rule, diligence, in other words, doing your 
work con amore. Industry was the law in paradise without the 
thorns ; and since then the curse, by demanding labour, has been over- 
ruled for man's benefit and happiness. The rule applies alike to the 
husiness of life and the concerns of the soul. He who would gain in 
godliness must put his heart into the business, and he who does so 
will assuredly grow rich in spiritual gifts. The fruits of labour are 
not gained by wishing, but by labouring. The tender plant of grace 
will not thrive in a sluggard's garden. On the other hand, to be idle 
is ordinarily to be vicious. Our idle days are Satan's busy days. " The 
hand in the bosom " will not lay hold of eternal life. Sloth is tho 
mother of poverty — and that worst poverty — of the soul. Whereas 
diligence in the Christian life leads to godliness, and godliness is true 
riches. 
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" The memory of the just is blessed: but the name of the 
wicked shall rot."- — x. 7. 

Entrrprrtation. — The comparison seems to be with two trees — the 
one remaining fresh and green, while the other becomes worm-eaten 
and decayed. How pleasant and fragrant is the first ! How offensive 
and repeUant the second ! 

Illustrations. — Fragrant is the good report of the elders enumerated 
by St. Paul (Heb. xi.). Blessed the memory of the godly parent, the 
" excellent woman " (Prov. xxxi. 28) ; of the righteous king, such as 
Josiah for whom all Israel mourned (2 Chron. xxxv. 24); of the 
public benefactor such as Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiv. 16) ; of the self- 
denying Christian whose deed of love to the Lord is immortalized in 
the Gospel ; of the charitable Dorcas and centurion, whose acts of bene- 
ficence drew forth the gratitude of their contemporaries, and still are 
held up for imitation. On the other hand, how have the names of 
Cain, of Absalom, of Judas, been execrated by all mankind! How 
lasting the stigma attached to the name Jeroboam ! How very far 
from fragrant are the associations with the memory of such wicked 
people as Balaam, Jezebel and Ahab, Haman, Ananias and his wife, 
Simon Magus ! 



application. — A good name among men is one of the excellent gifts 
of God. But it is not bestowed upon the unworthy. All men desire 
it (do not I myself?), and out of this natural craving a motive springs, 
not strong enough indeed to make a bad man good, but yet to di- 
minish the force of wickedness. Who would not rather be remembered 
than forgotten, be well spoken of than ill, after death ? But if I live 
an aimless, useless life, what should hinder my name being at once 
consigned to oblivion ? If I do mischief in my time, and live wickedly, 
shall I not be remembered with scorn ? Only if I live to God, and do 
real good in my generation, can I hope that my memory will be blessed. 
Yea, purer blessings will come upon me than while I lived, for malice 
and calumny will touch me no more. Christ's " name is as ointment 
poured forth," and those who are in Him partake of its fragrance. God 
cannot but delight in " the beauty of holiness," in Him who is " fairer 
than the sons of men," in all who are in Him. So, then, it rests not 
with man to embalm the reputation of the true Christian. God will 
take care that his name be " had in everlasting remembrance." And 
yet — such is free will — I may choose whether I will be remembered to 
my praise or shame. 

Help me, my God y to make the better choice ! 
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" In the multitude of words there wanteth not sin : but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise? — x. 19 (xiii. 3, xvii. 27, 
28). 

Ettttrprctatum. — Taciturnity and discretion in speech are here, as 
elsewhere, recommended. " Sin " is " transgression of the law," and, 
in much speaking, how many a law, e.g. of truth, love, purity, is apt 
to he hroken ! To refrain the lips, to be habitually silent rather than 
loquacious, very cautious in speech, and watchful against sins of the 
tongue, — this is a fruit of true religion, which, indeed, is true wisdom. 

Illnstratums. — How piously discreet was the silence preserved by 
Aaron when judgment overtook his two sons (Lev. x. 3) ! How 
politically discreet was Saul's silence when ill-affected subjects " brought 
him no presents " ( 1 Sam. x. 27) 1 Job, and still more, his three friends, 
would have done well to have spoken less, for they spake unadvisedly 
with their lips. Of eleven Apostles, as St. Peter spoke most, so he 
erred most in speaking. Good was the advice given by Joab to 
Ahimaaz, " Wherefore wilt thou run, my son, seeing that thou hast no 
tidings ready?" (2 Sam. xviii. 22). And well would it be for the 
Church, and for themselves, if all women would lay to heart St. Paul's 
advice to them not to be " tattlers and busybodies, speaking things 
they ought not" (1 Tim. v. 13). 

application. — Speech, which the Psalmist calls "my glory," was 
given us both to glorify our Maker and to benefit our neighbours. 
And no gift is so precious or so useful, if only employed aright. What 
a pity, then, to change an instrument of good into one of evil ! But 
this I do if I indulge in " vain babbling," still more if I wound or 
defile with my tongue. Now, a great talker is certain to say both 
foolish and faulty things. He will often forget the maxim, " Think 
hefore you speak." But how necessary is the observance of this in 
acts of worship, in mixed society, in conversations which take place in 
private ! What irreverence, what slander, what boastfulness, ay, what 
a multitude of sins, would thus be avoided ! Let me remember that 
to talk on incessantly is, as a rule, not a sign of fulness, but of empti- 
ness. That conversation ought not to be merely an exercise of the 
tongue, but of the higher faculties. That light words weigh heavy in 
God's balance against us, but words well weighed beforehand will 
generally be reckoned to our advantage. There is " a time " also " to 
keep silence." He who knows not when .to be silent knows not 
when to speak. And how much wiser is it to hold one's tongue 
than to say what we shall wish unsaid ! Have I not oftener re- 
pented of saying too much than too little ? 
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" My sotty attend to My words ; incline thine ear to My 
sayings. Let them not depart from thine eyes ; keep them 
in the midst of thine heart For they are life unto those 
that find them> and health to all their flesh? — iv. 20-22. 

Interpretation. — The instruction alluded to is against evil companion- 
ship. The advice here given is not to forget or forsake it. The en- 
couragement held out is that it will he good for body as well as soul to 
observe it. For such admonitions, if kept constantly in view, if really 
laid to heart, will bring increase of life to those who attain unto them, 
and to their whole body " healing." 

Jllustration*. — To the Bechabites, observant of their father's injunc- 
tions to a sober and ascetic life, came the literal fulfilment of the 
promise attached to the fifth commandment, in the perpetuity of their 
race. Health of body, as well as special gifts of another kind, was the 
reward of those four noble youths who, thrown among evil companions, 
would not defile themselves by idolatrous or sensual habits. Absalom, 
on the other hand, certainly shortened his life by his unfilial rebellion 
and association with evil counsellors. Whereas David's bodily health, 
impaired by grief of heart, was restored by peace of conscience (Ps. 
xxxii.). And is it not as true now as formerly, that, " Godliness hath 
promise of the life that now is and of that which is to come " ? 

application. — How touchingly does God appeal to every motive by 
which a human soul can be won 1 Nothing comes home so closely to 
most men as their health. Specially is a young man apt to desire 
strength that he may not lag behind others in the race for worldly 
success. Well, this manual of inspired wisdom frequently holds out 
the promise of a sound body to those who observe its rules of virtue 
and piety. Nothing (it teaches us) is more calculated to preserve both 
soul and body in a healthy state than obedience to the laws of God. 
For what is more conducive to the maintenance of a sound mind in a 
sound body, than sobriety, temperance, regularity of life, yea, self- 
denial and godly discipline in moderation ? Moreover, what so sure to 
promote that tranquillity and evenness of temper, which are eminently 
favourable to health and length of life, as peace with God and with 
man, which is the fruit of true religion ? False views of Christian 
doctrine or practice may induce melancholy, but not the truth as 
handed down by the Church. Yea, life in its highest sense, the 
quintessence and marrow of its joys, is only to be found in Him 
who came to renew our decaying nature by uniting it with Himself. 
Grace and nature combine when their laws are observed to perfect the 
man of God. 
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" The ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, and 
Hepondereth all his goings. His own iniquities shall take 
the wicked himself and he shall be holden with the cords of 
his sifts. 1 ' — v. 21, 22. 

Jhteptetatum. — The Lord is said to " ponder," or rather, to te mark 
oat," to " tread " or " travel " over all the ways of man. At every 
step and stage of his journey, man is observed and encompassed by 
Jehovah. Retribution is set in motion by the act of sin, and those 
repeated acts which form habits become a net and cords to snare and 
to bind the wicked withal. 

Jfltutfratum*. — The author of Ps. cxxxix. had a vivid sense of the 
nearness and omniscience of God, and of the practical use of such 
truths. Holy Scripture abounds with teachings on the subject drawn 
from real history. We find Cain's downcast looks noticed by his 
Maker, and the murderer convicted. The intentions and motions of 
the Babel-builders are scrutinized and intercepted from heaven. Their 
"idleness" as well as flagrant viciousness is taken note of in the 
case of the inhabitants of Sodom (Ezek. xvi. 49). Balaam's covetous- 
ness, Uzziah's irreverence, Belshazzar's profanity, Nathanael's private 
meditations, Ananias and his wife's conspiracy, — all are before the eyes 
of the Lord. And who does not see in the story of Adoni-bezek, of 
Joab, of Haman, of Elymas, not to speak of others, clear tokens of a 
law of retribution, which will not suffer sinners to escape ? 

&jrjrltcatum. — We shrink from an avowed atheist, but is not un- 
avowed, practical atheism far more common than is supposed ? May 
it not lurk in the breast of one who imagines himself to be a Christian ? 
So far indeed as any heart remains unrenewed by grace, it is infected 
with this subtle unbelief. This lay at the root of the first sin, and this 
alone will account for every wilful sin committed since the first. " God 
is not in all " (i.e. in any) " of the thoughts " of the persistent transgres- 
sor, otherwise fear, if no higher motive, would restrain him. For if I 
believe God's own revelations of Himself, I cannot doubt, not only that 
He is a spectator of all my actions, but also that He views them with 
the interest of a Father, and the discriminating severity of a Judge. 
To suppose that I shall escape His observation is either to question 
His omniscience or His government. But the evidence which proves 
that He at times interposes in a particular and special way to punish 
sin, is as unquestionable as the law of retribution. And whereas he 
that sins against man may fear discovery, he who sins against God 
is sure of it, and equally of punishment to follow. 
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" He tliat is void of wisdom despiseth his neighbour : 
but a man of understanding holdeth his peace? — xi. 12. 

Rntttpretatum. — By a slight transposition the antithesis ia this 
proverb is better expressed. " He that speaketh contemptuously of his 
neighbour lacketh wisdom." "A man of understanding is one who 
has too much se^-knowledge to exalt himself above his neighbour as 
a judge." Silence, except from modest and prudent words, is the best 
self-defence. The folly and risk of contumelious words is here 
implied. 

Hlttstratkms. — David and his eldest brother exhibit a contrast in 
this respect, the one provoking to wrath with his tongue, the other 
holding his peace (1 Sam. xvii. 28-30). Shimei, with his injurious 
words, prepared a rod for his own back. The men of Ephraim, in like 
manner, put a scourge into the hands of the Gileadites when they 
reproached them so proudly (Judg. xii.). On the other hand, how 
effectually did the calm, wise words of St. Paul " preserve him " in 
scenes of tumult and under false accusation! The cases of Job's 
friends, of Hannah's foes, of the Pharisees with Jesus, are also instances 
in point. 

Supplication. — Here we have a rule which combines worldly wisdom 
with heavenly. Who that has any self-respect would not wince under 
the exposure of his own spite or folly ? Well, then, this fear alone 
might restrain me from using derisive or scornful language towards 
my neighbour, from passing arrogant criticisms upon him. By doing 
this I court criticism myself, and invite a severe judgment. The 
spirit of self-defence in the party attacked, of fair play in others on his 
behalf, is roused. I must expect to be called upon to prove my words 
or to eat them. Whatever ignorance, or inaccuracy, or want of logic 
I may have betrayed, will be mercilessly exposed, and my own faults 
and foibles dragged to light. This is but fair, and, though I may 
escape nine times, is sure to be my fate at last. Besides which, 
I must needs gain enemies and lose friends through such a habit, and 
be accounted a dangerous member of society. Such considerations 
might of themselves have weight in favour of a modest reserve in 
speech over a boastful or indiscreet loquacity. But a higher motive 
for the Christian is our Saviour's golden rule, and the example of Him 
who was meek and lowly. The more I know myself by comparison 
with Him, the less shall I be inclined to sit in judgment upon others. 
The less I trust to myself, the more sure I am that He will give me a 
mouth and wisdom in the day of trial. 

Then, God, teach me to know mine own heart, that, judging myself 
aright, I may not be judged I 
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"A tale-bearer revealeth secrets: but he that is of a 
faithful spirit concealeth the matter? — xi. 13. 

Interpretation. — "A tale-bearer" or "a slanderer/' for how closely 
slander and tittle-tattling are allied (comp. xxv. '9, 10) ! With the 
slanderer is contrasted the faithful and reliable man ; with the tattler 
the man who concealeth the matter. The caution is against entrusting 
our secrets to any one of whose thorough reliability we are not assured. 

Elfastratums. — The conduct of Doeg the Edomite is an example of 
the mischief that may be done by a tongue that deviseth mischief 
(1 Sam. xxi., xxii. ; Ps. Hi.). It may indeed have been his duty to 
report to the king his master what he saw and heard, but he should 
not have kept back the important fact that Ahimelech had been im- 
posed upon by David, and had acted as he did under the impression 
that David was about Saul's business. Partial truth is a dangerous 
form of slander, as those tell-tales well knew who quoted against our 
blessed Lord His own words imperfectly (comp. Matt. xxvi. 61 ; John 
ii. 19). David himself afterwards suffered from the treachery of a 
hosom friend, though not blamelessly if (as is supposed) Ahitophel 
was the grandfather of Bathsheba. Nehemiah seems to have had 
traitors in his court, nobles of Judah who uttered his words to Tobiah 
(Neh. vi. 19). Jeremiah observed a prudent reserve, when entrusted 
with the king's secret (xxxviii. 24-27) ; but we may not blame Joseph 
who divulged his brother's evil doings. 

Spplttatum. — The devil, as his name teaches, is a slanderer, and 
goeth to and fro iu the earth collecting matter that he may accuse 
men before God. Doubtless from him also proceeds that disposition to- 
make mischief with the tongue which has always betrayed itself in 
human nature. The motives for tale-bearing are various, and includo 
vanity, love of mischief, spite. The ways of tale-bearing are numerous,, 
and comprise open blabbing, confidential communications, sly insinua- 
tion. A compound of weakness and wickedness is the social tell-tale 
usually, and, like a traveller who brings the plague in his garments, 
cannot be too carefully fought shy of. I may, as a rule, effectually dis- 
courage such a one by refusing to hear his tales, and this, remembering 
that he who blabs my neighbour's secrets to me will surely blab mine 
to another. Let me beware that I fall not into this habit myself. 
The grace of God will preserve me; but he who has no bridle on his 
tongue has never much grace in his neart. Let me choose friends and 
servants on whose discretion and honour I can rely, and not trust them 
beyond their power. To hear no evil of a friend ; to speak none of an 
enemy ; to believe not all I hear, nor speak all I know ; — these are good, 
rules both to be observed and taught. 
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" Tlie Lord hateth • • # a proud look" — vi. 17, 

Interpretation. — Of seven things which are hateful to Jehovah, pride 
stands the first, because it may be said to be the mother of all sins. 
Through pride the devil himself fell into condemnation, and tempted 
man to his fall. " A proud look " or " haughty eyes " is the index of 
a proud heart, and hence displeasing to Him who dwells with the 
humble heart, to Him who, as man, said of Himself, " I am meek and 
lowly in heart." 

Jrllturtratfotta. — Eliab, David's eldest brother, was doubtless lordly 
in countenance as he was in disposition, and the Lord refused him, for 
the Lord looketh on the heart (1 Sam. xvi. 6, 7). Nebuchadnezzar, 
casting proud glances over Babylon which he had built, was humbled 
to the very beasts of the field, till he " lifted up his eyes to heaven," 
and owned Jehovah as King of kings. The publican, with downcast 
look, was preferred to the Pharisee, one of that generation with "lofty 
eyes," who say, " Stand back, for I am holier than thou " on whom our 
Lord bestowed His most scathing rebukes, and poured forth His denun- 
ciations of "woe." 



application. — Strange as it may seem, what God hates man too 
often admires. The curled lip, flashing eye, and head thrown back 
with air of disdainful command, — how grand it all seems ! A plain 
proof that man's thoughts are not God's thoughts, for He hates it all. 
Who indeed would depict an angel with haughty look ? Who does not 
picture the blessed Jesus to himself as the very opposite to proud in 
aspect and in bearing ? But after all, it is the heart God looks at 
through the countenance. It is the pride that lurks there, betraying 
itself in the outer man, which moves His indignation — pride of birth, 
of rank, of wealth, of intellect, of self-righteousness. Surely the best 
corrective of such pride is to be found in the contemplation of Jesus. 
Think of His rank, and yet He "emptied Himself" to become a 
servant. Think of His wealth, yet He had not where to lay His head. 
Think of His intellect, yet He submitted as man to be ignorant of 
things He knew as God from all eternity. Think of His righteousness, 
yet He kept company with publicans and sinners, and stood in our 
place and suffered the penalty of our guilt. proud man, think how 
unlike the Son of man thou art ! Contrast your thoughts towards your 
inferiors with His towards you. Beflect what had been your fate, had 
not God come to visit us lost ones in great humility. Consider what 
your fate must be, if now you scorn one made in His image, and 
trample upon one He came to raise. " The proud " God " knoweth 
afar off** will keep an immeasurable distance from Himself. 
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" God hateth . . . a lying tongue, (and) a false witness 
that speaketh lies" — vi. 17, 19. 

JEntirptttatum. — There is no difficulty in these words. Perhaps a 
more literal translation would be " one that breatheth lies as a false 
witness." The two clauses comprehend every species of falsehood as 
being hateful to God. 

Hlustratums. — God's displeasure against lying is seen occasionally 
in direct, more often in indirect punishment of the liar, and is expressed 
by severe threatenings to be fulfilled in the next world if not in this* 
Thus Gehazi, Ananias, and Sapphira, stand out as monuments of 
judgment following close upon lies told in the pursuit of covetous ends 
and aims. Kebekah and Jacob and the old prophet of Bethel, though 
not directly punished, lived to reap in bitterness of heart the conse- 
quence of their false words. The lying prophets, Pashur, Hananiah, 
Ahab, Zedekiah, Shemaiah (in Jeremiah's time, xx., xxviii., xxix.), 
and Amaziah (in the time of Amos, vii.), had signal judgment executed 
upon them by the word of the Lord. The instigators of Naboth's 
death through false witness, how memorable was their fate ! With 
what confusion were the nattering lies of Saul to David, of Sanballat 
and his party to Nehemiah, of the Pharisees and Herodians to our 
blessed Lord, crowned ! How terrible the judgment denounced against 
liars in the world to come (Rev. xxii. 8) ! 



application. — God hateth a lie, because it is repugnant to His nature, 
injurious to His government, and hurtful to His children. It is 
characteristic of Satan that he is a liar and a slanderer, and to resemble 
him is to become the opposite of God. To violate truth with the 
tongue is to pervert that noble gift of speech which is man's " glory." 
To call God to witness to a lie is to directly insult Him and frustrate 
equity in His name. We may indeed admit of shades of untruthful- 
ness, all dark enough, though not equally dark. Thus there are lies 
which may be termed strategic and political, such as it is supposed 
are allowable in war, in kingcraft, in diplomacy. There are lies of 
romance, to give piquancy to conversation or interest to an individual. 
There are the condoned lies current in social intercourse — the lies 
justified in commercial competition — the lies by which petty faults 
are concealed or excused. Call it by what name you will, however, a 
lie, the essence of which is the intention to deceive, is hateful to God. 
And if I am a sincere disciple of Him who is " the Truth," and have 
"put off the old man," it will be my aim and prayer to be as true as 
God is, and to shun lying as (according to His Word) one of the 
deadly sins. 
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"Forsake not the law of thy mother? — vi. 20. 

Ettterpretatum. — The young man is exhorted, in view of temptations 
to impurity, not to forsake or depart from the instruction of his 
mother imparted to him in earlier days. The father's commandments 
and the mother's instructions are both to be perpetually borne in 
mind — as a signet or an amulet worn round the neck, to guard against 
forgetfulness and danger; and perhaps the gentler counsels of the 
mother will both second and fortify the severer injunctions of the 
father. 

Ellusttatums. — No more notable example than Joseph can be found of 
a young man resisting the particular temptation here alluded to, under 
peculiarly trying circumstances. And doubtless, to his father's teach- 
ing and his mother's influence (for that Joseph enjoyed as a boy) it 
was owing that, in the ordeal through which he passed, his God was 
present to his thoughts, and he could not sin. In the biographies of 
the kings of Israel and Judah, we find the mother's name repeatedly 
mentioned, and then significantly follows the summing up of the 
character of the king — " he did good " or "he did evil in the sight of 
the Lord." We know what the teaching and example of such a 
mother as Eunice did for Timothy, who, being one of those young 
men who had " overcome the wicked one," was raised to a position 
where it would be eminently needful to keep himself pure (1 Tim. 
v. 22). 

&ppitcatimt. — The advice here given applies to mothers as well as to 
sons. For it is assumed that what the mother instils is God's Word 
dwelling in her own heart. The Christian mother travails again till 
her child be born to the Lord. As a nursing mother she becomes the 
channel through which the "milk of the "Word" flows into the child's 
soul. How tremendous the responsibility of an influence which, at 
the pliant time of childhood, is potent for good or for evil — and that 
for eternity ! Surely a mother should be much with her children from 
earliest days, and not devolve their care upon others ! Then she may 
hope to maintain her place as her son's friend through life, and never 
lose her hold upon him. And the son — what young man who has 
known the pure and loving influence of a mother, and drunk in her 
wise and pious counsels in his early youth, will readily throw it off 
and set them at nought ? It must be much harder to take a bold leap 
into vice when held back by such sacred associations. Wiil not the 
echo of the mother's voice, the recollection of the mother's eye, bid 
syren forms of shameless sin avaunt ? 

Ever be the law of my mother who gave me birth, and of the 
Church who adopted me, my rule and safeguard through life I 
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u Blessed is the man that heareth Me, watching daily at 
My gates, waiting at the posts of My doors" — viii. 34. 

I nte rpr e tation. — It is Wisdom who speaks, appearing here in the 
style of an Eastern sovereign. At her palace gates the most impor- 
tunate suitors watch and wait, that they may seize the first oppor- 
tunity for an interview. Happy they who, thus earnestly seeking, 
find life and favour at the hands of Jesus, " the Wisdom of God " ! 

JUnstratums. — How wise, how blessed were the aged Simeon and 
Anna, to whom, watching in the Temple courts, " waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel/' Jesus was revealed, among the very first ! Did not 
Mary of Bethany, by sitting persistently at His feet, acquire from His 
lips that " better part," which is only theirs who are content to watch 
and wait ? The eager and energetic suit of a Zacchaus snatched, as 
it were, salvation in a day. Health, bodily and also (may we not 
believe?) spiritual, was granted to the persevering efforts of that 
impotent man (how strong in faith !) who strove for so many years 
to bathe first in Bethesda's pool. The Ethiopian nobleman and the 
Bereans found wisdom in their unwearied Scripture search. Why 
should Christians be less willing than God's people of old to wait, 
whether as priests (Exod. xxix. 42) or as laity, at the doors of the 
Temple (Luke i. 10) for the assured blessing? 

application. — How eager they are who have their worldly interests 
at heart, and who look for favours at Court or at the hands of great 
people ! How willing to wait in the ante-chambers, to watch for the 
unbarring of the gates ! For a pardon, for life, yes, even for a pension, 
what labours, what humiliations will they not undergo ! And shall I 
be less earnest about what concerns my whole being in the present 
and in the future ? Have I not to seek remission of the penalty of 
eternal death, unless, indeed, I have already obtained absolution ? Do 
I not need — ah ! how can I live without the perpetual favour of my 
God ? Let me be instant, then, in the use of the ordained means of grace 
There are gates which will unfold, doors which will open and disclose 
to me, if on the look out, Him whom my soul seeketh. In prayerful 
meditation upon and study of God's Word ; in daily frequenting (where 
possible) of the services of the Church ; above all, in frequent and early 
resort to Holy Communion, I may hope to find Jesus, and to be found 
of Him. Unwearied diligence and patient expectation in the way of 
Christian duty cannot long fail of their desired end. Wisdom's child, 
familiar with Wisdom's gate, will find Him " in whose favour is life/ 
And " blessed " shall be his eyes and his ears ! 
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u The tongue of the just is as choice silver : tJie heart of 
the wicked is little worth. The lips of the righteous feed 
many : but fools die for want ofwisdom. t} — x. 20, 21. 

Interpretation. — "Choice silver," tried in a furnace and purified 
seven times, indicates a very great value. Thus in viii. 19, it is put 
in apposition with " fine gold." " The heart of the wicked " is con- 
trasted with " the tongue of the just," inasmuch as " out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh." And this is here compared 
to dross or refuse. Again, a striking contrast is implied between the 
wise who, out of their stores of wisdom, impart to others, and the fools 
who absolutely die for lack of wisdom. 

Illustration*. — Of Job it was testified by one who had known him 
in his palmy days, " Behold, thou hast instructed many, and thou hast 
strengthened the weak hands." And Job himself looked back with 
pardonable satisfaction on the days when men had waited for his 
words " as the rain," yea, as for " the latter rain " (iv. 3 ; xxix. 21, 22). 
To Elihu it was given to speak precious words to the disconsolate and 
bewildered patriarch. David was chosen to feed God's people with 
the wisdom God imparted to him (Ps. Ixxviii. 71, 72) — a type of " the 
good Shepherd " and of His under-shepherds (Acts xx. 28). Abigail 
and Nathan are further illustrations of the wise in heart, bringing 
forth " out of its treasure " things good as " choice silver." Whereas, 
they who have rejected " the wisdom of God," " professiDg themselves 
wise, have become fools, ,, and have . not fed others — as the scribes and 
Pharisees of old allowed the people to "faint like sheep having no 
shepherd " (Matt. ix. 36) — and themselves have perished as " despisers " 
(Acts xiii. 41) " for want of wisdom." 

application. — Again and again does the wise man revert to the 
power of the tongue for good or for evil. And this is a power the 
poorest may wield. " As poor, yet making many rich." I may say to 
my brother, " Silver and gold have I none," and yet give him that 
which is as " choice silver "—-a word of comfort, a word of exhortation. 
" The priest's lips should (specially) keep knowledge," but he has no 
monopoly of the " wisdom which God giveth to all men (who ask it) 
liberally," that they may also give of it to others. Not talent but a 
wise heart is needed to this end. The most brilliant conversational 
powers, unseasoned with grape, will fail of it. The scoffer, though he 
be a genius, is also a fool, and will perish in his folly. Some surgical 
instruments are made of silver, for it will not poison the blood. Oh, 
what need of a tongue like silver, to turn away wrath, to probe my 
brother's wound, to speak the truth in love ! 
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u The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: 
but fools despise wisdom and instruction" — u 7. 

Kntttpretatum. — These words form a motto, as it were, shadowing 
forth the teaching of this Book. For by " the fear of the Lord " (so 
often referred to) is meant true religion. It comprehends all the prin- 
ciples of godliness. It is the basis, or root, of knowledge. There is no 
true knowledge without it. But fools, the (spiritually) hardened and 
stupid, despise the wisdom and " discipline " which come through fear 
of the Lord, and so long as this is their habit, fools they must remain. 

Hkarratumg. — How wise was Abraham, who brought up his family 
"to keep the way of the Lord " (Gen. xviii. 19) ; and Isaac, who followed 
on in that way ! Good was the advice of Jethro, who would have only 
men " such as fear God " (Exod. xviii. 21) appointed to places of autho- 
rity. Timothy, brought up on those principles, was in a position to 
keep that which was committed to his trust against "oppositions of 
science falsely so called " (1 Tim. vi. 20). Hophni and Phinehas 
betrayed an utter absence of the fear of the Lord when they made the 
priest's office an occasion of scandal. How pitiable was their boast of 
knowledge, those Greek philosophers to whom the cross of Christ was 
" foolishness " ! How real their knowledge is to whom that cross has 
become " the power of God unto salvation " ! 

application. — Let me be sure of this, that until I know God I know 
nothing. Whereas, to know Him comprehends all knowledge. But 
bow can I attain to know Him who is so infinitely above His creatures ? 
The Word teaches me that " the fear of the Lord " is the first step 
towards so high an attainment ; that out of religious practice spiritual 
light comes. Would I achieve that best education for heaven, I must 
begin by (with God's help) putting away all wilful sin, and aiming at 
holiness. Thus the soul will be purged and prepared for the instruc- 
tion which takes of the things of God and reveals them unto man. 
This is the first lesson to be learnt in youth, for until this is learnt life 
will be misspent. Oh, let me set before me the truth, so little recog- 
nized, that " The fear of God is the whole of man," — all his duty, 
all his happiness, his first lesson and his last. Without this the highest 
attainments are folly. " An undevout astronomer is mad." " Science 
without God is falsely called science." To ignore Him is the part of 
fools. To despise His teaching and discipline is the height of folly. 
We see what it must be by putting an extreme case. Were there no 
fear of God, there would be no moral law, and the world would relapse 
into savagery, in spite of its philosophy. 

Oh then, my soul, be thou in the fear of the Lord all through this day 
*/ life j so shalt thou attain to know Qod I 
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"He {the Lord) layeth up sound wisdom for the 
righteous. He is a buckler to them that walk uprightly^' 
— ii. 7. 
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Jttterpretatum. — The word rendered "sound wisdom" contains in 
itself the idea of " promotion," and may include prosperity along with 
wisdom. This the Lord is said to lay up, i.e. to preserve as a jewel, a 
treasure, is preserved. But for whom ? For those only whose hearts 
are upright towards Him. , In like manner, He is " a shield," or " buck- 
ler," — to protect whom ? " Them that walk blamelessly — pilgrims of 
innocence." Among ourselves these promises belong to those only who 
are living the life of faith in Christ. 

Jlfostratuma. — In Abraham, who " walked with God," these promises 
were fulfilled by anticipation. To him the promise was made and sig- 
nally fulfilled, " I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward." 
Solomon, while he walked uprightly, was lavishly endowed with both 
wisdom and honour — above all other men. But when his heart was 
turned away from God, the shield was removed which had protected 
him. What promotion to honour, what preservation from danger, what 
sound wisdom, were granted to the God-fearing Daniel and his three 
friends ! To the Apostles and Christians following in their steps, the 
" mouth and wisdom " not to be gainsaid have been accorded in the hour 
of peril. 

Stpplicatum. — In a world like ours, so full of dangers secret as well 
as open, who must not feel his need of more than human sagacity to 
pass safely through life's journey ? Who must not recognize the value 
of a shield-bearer going before him (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 41) ? Now, the Lord 
Jesus Himself offers me both. In Him " are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge," so safe, no spoiler can reach them ; so free, every 
sinner can have access to them. These treasures He dispenses through 
the ministry of His Word, and in the sacred mysteries of His grace. 
The object is to make me righteous, and if I, resorting to Him con- 
tinually for all needful help, do really strive to walk holily according 
to my measure of wisdom, I may be sure of its being added to out of 
His fulness. And then He will be also my shield and buckler to pro- 
tect me from every foe. He will shield me against the " fiery darts of 
the wicked" one, the sophistries of error, and the machinations of 
designing men. I have His promise that no weapon formed against 
me shall prosper (Isa. liv. 17) ; in all His holy mountain they shall not 
hurt nor destroy (Isa. xi. 9). Not hurt nor destroy in such a sense as 
to hinder from the chief end of my being, which is " to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever." But, let me remember that as I cannot walk 
uprightly without the Lord for my wisdom and my buckler, so He is a 
shield and wisdom to them only who strive to walk uprightly. 
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The commandment is a lamp ; and the law is light ; 
and reproofs of instruction are the way of life'' — vi. 23, 

interpretation. — Fathers' law and mothers' instruction are hero 
specially meant. But though these come through human intervention, 
they are, if good, of divine origin. Both are given to shed light upon 
the young man's path, that he may not err, nor run into any kind of 
danger. Disciplinary reproofe are also needful to enforce the above, 
and, if received in a right spirit, and acted upon, will keep the feet in 
the way of life. 

EUnstratums. — The sons of Bechab illustrated the virtue of filial 
obedience, and how God rewards it. Eli's sons, on the other hand, 
would not heed even his too gentle reproofs, and forsook the way of 
life. Amaziah forbad Amos, and Ahab Micaiah, to prophesy truth, 
and both perished in their sins. The Pharisees and lawyers, offended 
at John Baptist's stinging rebukes, " rejected the counsel of God against 
themselves, being not baptized of him." How excellently both Samuel 
and Timothy repaid the instruction, and followed the advice of godly 
parents ! — a pleasing contrast to the young man whose ruin Solomon 
describes, and whose own confession is, " How have I hated instruction, 
and my heart despised reproof; and have not obeyed the voice of my 
teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that instructed me ! " (v. 12, 13). 

Spplicatum. — To the young, inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
good parents should be an inestimable gift. Through their lips God 
teaches wisdom, and by their discipline restrains from folly. The laws 
of a well-regulated household educate, the tender counsels of a pious 
mother persuade, the stern reproofs of a judicious father incite, to 
virtuous habits. Happy the son or daughter trained under such holy 
discipline ! Happy if they bear the yoke in their youth, and walk in 
the light that shines about their path ! From what evils will they be 
guarded, from what mistakes preserved ! Such households not seldom 
reproduce themselves for generations, and are distinguished by visible 
marks of God's blessing. Am I a son or a daughter belonging to such 
a family? — let me profit by the lighted lamp that illuminates the 
house. Let me kindly accept, not peevishly resent, the wholesome 
regulations which are insisted on for my good. I may not see the 
utility of them all, but what is my experience worth ? Let me accept 
reproofs also meekly in the spirit in which they are given, as intended 
to fence about with a hedge of thorns the way of life, that I break not 
through. The sins of youth are sins, even though they be sins of 
ignorance. But they become presumptuous transgressions if committed 
in the teeth of law, instruction, and reproofs. 
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" A young man void of understanding!' — vii. 7 (or vide 

p. 190). 

Enteqrretation. — The narrative may be treated as literal or as 
allegorical. In the first sense it represents a young man void of under- 
standing or heart, i.e. of principles such as might have been acquired 
in a godly home, led captive by a wanton woman. Mystically, it por- 
trays the fascinations of error, by which the soul of an inexperienced 
and unstable one becomes ensnared and ultimately destroyed, and all 
for the lack of that foundation of true wisdom in head and heart 
which a religious education lays. 

Ellttjrtratum*. — Dinah, though of the opposite sex, illustrates well 
the peril to a young person's virtue of idle gadding about in the neigh- 
bourhood of temptation. Joseph illustrates the strength of true religious 
principle in the moment of strong temptation. By the prophet 
Ezekiel (xvi.) the corruption of truth is set forth under the image of the 
Church, the Bride of Jehovah, become an harlot. And many a strong 
man, much more many a " a young man void of understanding," has 
been seduced into heresies and schisms (as in the case of the Nicolai- 
tanes of old) by the wiles of this Jezebel, a Church that has apostatized 
from the faith (Rev. ii. 20, etc.). 

application. — What need of parental advice to be both given and 
taken on a temptation which has cast down so many as that to 
tieshly sins ! Happy the young man who, being forewarned, forearms 
himself with the whole armour of God, and so is able to stand in the 
day of trial. Such a one will not have a mind vacant of profitable 
subjects of thought, nor a heart devoid of right affections towards God. 
Guided by others' experience, he will bo alive to the dangers which 
always beset youth. He will know the importance of spending his 
evenings well; will avoid sauntering at unreasonable hours and in 
questionable company or neighbourhoods ; will shrink and fee from a 
temptress, however plausible, however fascinating ; will not dally with 
temptation, however specious ; will bethink himself of baptismal vows 
and the eye of God ; will lift up the heart in prayer. Thus he will 
be saved in time from that sin which has wounded many, yea, given 
the death-wound to souls without number. Or, if it be to schism, or 
heresy, or infidelity the young man is tempted by persuasions addressed 
to his intellect, and backed by the seeming authority even of the 
Church itself, or of some sect professing to be the Church (for Anti- 
Christ can simulate Christianity), the young man who imbibed truth 
at his mother's knee and his father's lips will know how to resist 
this temptation also, and will prove himself not " void of understand- 
ing," because not void of heart. 

my God, from fornication, and all other deadly sin ; from false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism, — deliver me I 
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The lot is cast into the lap ; but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord!' — xvi. 33 (xviii. 18). 

Intapretattmu — By "the lap" may be meant either the loose, 
external part of the clothing covering the "bosom, or (more probably) 
the bottom of an urn. In either case the writing which, having been 
cast in promiscuously and shaken together with others, came out first, 
decided the matter. Or rather, as the inspired Teacher observes, it 
was thus decided by the overruling providence of God. 

lEIIttStrattoits. — The lot, though not ordained by the Mosaic law, was 
employed on several occasions by divine appointment, and hence 
resorted to by Israelites not unfrequently for the determination of 
doubtful questions. Achan was thus brought to justice. Canaan was 
so divided as to fulfil the prophecy of Jacob. Departments of duty and 
priestly functions were assigned. Controversy between man and 
man was decided. Even the heathen thus acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, as in the case of the sailors' lot which fell upon Jonah, the 
Pur of Haman, and the dice of the Boman soldiers fulfilling the 
decrees of God. Saul was chosen to be king, and St. Matthias to be 
of the number of the Apostles by the same appeal to Heaven. 

Spplicattoit. — The use of the lot has never obtained in the Christian 
Church. At the time of the election of St. Matthias " the Holy Spirit 
was not yet given." The continuance of such a practice has not seemed 
expedient to the Holy Ghost and to the Church. Nevertheless, the 
recognition of God in all things is as binding upon me as a Christian, 
as ever it was upon the Jew. I must believe that there is no such 
thing as chance. The term itself is one merely for expressing our 
ignorance. All things, even the most minute, are subject to His 
ordering who makes the greatest events to hinge upon circumstances 
apparently the most trivial. Joseph's errand to Dothan at the very 
time when Ishmaelite merchants were to pass by, was the preservation 
of a kingdom and a Church, just as the adverse fate of a kingdom was 
decided by Joash staying his hand from smiting the ground at the 
third time. Thus sweetly does God dispose of all second causes; 
while they do their own will, they do His. Man can never give more 
than the outward occasion for the decision which lies in God's hands. 
Let me, then, make a habit, while using all lawful means towards a 
desired end, of referring all matters to God, with implicit faith in 
His overruling wisdom and power. Thereby do I acknowledge that 
He verily rules the world. Thereby I ensure safety by submission to 
His holy will. 

God, do Thou give me to "believe that Thou art indeed God ! 
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" All the words of My mouth are in righteousness ; there 
is nothing froward or perverse in them. They are all plain 
to him that understattdeth } and right to them that find 
knowledge? — viii. 8, 9. 

Interpretation. — This description of Wisdom's words takes away all 
excuse from those who hear them. They cannot be objected to on the 
ground of ambiguity, for they are all uttered in rectitude, spoken 
straight out without circumlocution or vagueness, giving no occasion for 
stumbling or error. But they require in those to whom they are 
addressed a certain preparedness of heart, knowledge "to discern 
between good and evil/' the power to estimate what is good. 

^lustrations. — The Psalmist was aware of this character of God's 
law when he prayed that his own eyes might be opened to discern its 
wondrous things (Ps. cxix. 18). Nathanael and the Ethiopian treasurer 
were men of candid minds and receptive hearts, to whom truth, when 
once revealed, was " plain " and " right." To the Bereans searching the 
Scriptures, Christianity commended itself as a divine revelation. Saul 
of Tarsus, praying, " Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ?" is at 
no loss to discover the path of duty. On the other hand, Balaam, bent 
upon his own way, is allowed to pervert by a fatal ingenuity the 
declared will of the most High, to his own hurt. 

application. — St. Peter speaks of those who in his day wrested the 
words of St. Paul, and the other Scriptures also, to their own destruc- 
tion (2 Epist. iii. 16). There have been those in all ages who have so 
misapplied the teaching of God's Holy Word as to justify sin and 
support error. But the fault was in themselves, not in Wisdom's 
words. Their minds were tortuous and their hearts dishonest, or else 
they leaned too much to their own understanding. But " Wisdom is 
justified of all her children." " If any one will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God or not." In other words, if 
my sincere aim and prayer is to obey God, He will not suffer me to fall 
into or remain in fatal error. The Holy Spirit will guide me into all 
truth — practical truth, that is, enough for salvation. The way to 
heaven is the pathway of holiness, and the wayfarers on that shall not 
err therein (Isa. xxxv. 8). Out of Christ's school there is, indeed, no 
true wisdom. But Christ admits the believers into His bosom, and He 
Himself is in the bosom of the Father. The very babes in Christ are 
taught of God ; the more advanced Christians have an unction of the 
Holy One, and know all things. To obey is to understand. But, as 
God's ways are plain unto the godly, so are they a stumbling-block 
unto the wicked. If I will be ignorant, I shall be ignorant. 

Oh for the heart to desire that I may know Wisdom's ways! 
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w Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge: but he that 
hateth reproof is brutish? — xii. I (xiii. 1). 

Interpretation. — The word " instruction," as used by Solomon, con- 
tains the idea of discipline, and discipline involves reproof. The words 
above may be thus transposed: "He loveth correction who loveth 
knowledge : and he hateth rebuke who is without reason, — as stupid 
as the brutish cattle." The meaning clearly is that the man who 
loves knowledge willingly puts himself in the place of the disciple, 
and is thankful for reproof as a part of wholesome discipline. Whereas, 
he who will not bear to be corrected of his fault proves himself in- 
capable of improvement, which, as a rational being, he ought not to be. 

Hfostrations. — David, by humbling himself under the reproofs of 
Nathan and the coarser rebukes of Shimei, accepted a godly discipline, 
and learnt to know himself. Whereas, Ahab, Toy hating to hear the 
truth at Micaiah's lips, rushed blindfold to his own destruction. 
Asaph, left to his own reasonings, owns himself foolish and ignorant 
as a beast before God; submitting to be guided by God's counsel, 
looks forward to glory (Ps. lxxiii. 22-24). Stiff-necked as the ox that 
eateth hay was Israel while turning away from God's guidance. To 
submit to His will as the angels in heaven do, is the prayer of the 
Israel of God. 

application. — Man is distinguished above the most rational of the 
lower creation by being capable of improvement to any extent. But this 
he is only by submitting to education, training, discipline. The youth 
who rejects these will fall very low in the scale of humanity. Men 
become brutes, yea, worse than brutes, who do not rise as men, and 
this from an intellectual and moral point of view alone. How much 
more when the spiritual part of man is taken into account also ! The 
Church is the school of the Holy Ghost, and I am placed therein to bo 
trained for heaven. How much there is to learn and to unlearn ! 
What need of teaching, of correction, of restraint ! Sometimes God 
chastens with His own hand, and utters His rebukes direct through 
the conscience of the individual. More often He employs men as His 
instruments, and even those who do the work in anger or out of envy. 
Let me not kick against a wholesome discipline which comes from God, 
however unworthy the instruments who administer it. Nature, indeed, 
hates reproof. 'Tis a bitter morsel at any time. But even when least 
deserved, I may extract good from it, for to submit in silence is a lesson 
in grace well learnt. Jesus Himself, as man, consented to learn obe- 
dience by the things which He suffered (unjustly). How much more 
may I! 

From hardness of heart, good Lord, deliver me I 
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" As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, sd is 
the sluggard to them that send him. ,} — x. 26 (xiii. 17, etc.). 

Interpretation. — Vinegar sets the teeth on edge. Smoke causes the 
eyes to smart and overflow with tears. So a slothful messenger is the 
occasion of bitter annoyance " to them who give him a commission." 
Whereas, " a faithful messenger is a cordial " to his employers (xiii. 
17), and " refresheth the soul of his master "asa cooling drink is 
refreshing in time of harvest (xxv. 13). 

EHuatrations. — The displeasure excited by want of promptitude on 
the part of a messenger may be measured by the satisfaction a faithful 
messenger gives. Eliezer as such must have acquitted himself well in 
the eyes of Abraham. Ahimaaz and Cushi both aimed at establishing 
their character as " swift to run " with Joab, and as loyal messengers 
with David. God's ambassadors should equally be alert in His 
service ; unlike the prophet sent to Bethel, whose lingering homewards 
proved fatal to him ; unlike Jonah, whose cowardly avoidance of his 
duty provoked the anger of the most High. " How beautiful," on the 
other hand, have been " the feet " of Apostles and evangelists speeding 
as Christ's ambassadors through the world ! 

Supplication. — Let me observe how the minor morals "are not neg- 
lected in Holy Scripture. It may seem a small thing to be a prompt 
messenger, but nothing is really small in God's account. " He who is 
a Christian in little things (as well as great), is not a little Christian." 
Even eating and drinking, even cleanliness and punctuality, are 
elevated to the rank of Christian duties, — are baptized, as it were, that 
they may be for the glory of God. Perhaps the world takes more note 
of the duties than of the graces of the professing Christian, and to be 
" not slothful in business " will be appreciated by an employer who may 
not understand the conscientiousness which prompts it. But such an 
employer will certainly not be prepossessed in favour of a religion 
which seems to allow of unfaithfulness even in " that which is least ; " 
and I shall certainly be a stumbling-block to others if, being a com- 
municant, I provoke to just wrath by loitering or procrastination. 
Whereas, the satisfaction given by promptitude and diligence will win 
for me the credit of consistency, and, it may be, for my religion a 
more favourable consideration. Specially, if privileged to do any 
Church work for my Master in heaven, and most of all if, as His 
ambassador, let me remember the strict account to be given. 
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" The way of a fool is right in his own eyes : but he 
tfiat hearkeneth unto counsel is wiser — xii. 15 (xiii. 10, 
xv. 22). 

Enterprttation. — Men in general are apt to think themselves right 
(xvL 2), but " the fool " knows no other standard but his own. And 
whereas wise men are glad to be " well advised," and to consult with 
many, the fool is unwilling even to listen to counsel, and invariably 
prefers his own way. 

EOtastratimts. — Lot's sons-in-law were lost through not heeding 
counsel, and Behoboam forfeited ten parts of his kingdom through 
listening only to fools like himself. Israel, after the time of Joshua, 
brought judgments upon their own head by persisting in "their 
stubborn way " (Judg. ii. 19), and added to their iniquities against the 
advice of their prophet by asking a king — to their national hurt, as it 
turned out. Moses, on the contrary, " in the meekness of wisdom," 
adopted Jethro's advice for the judging of the people. David escaped 
a crime by giving ear to the sage counsel of Abigail. Nathanael not 
too proud to take a hint, and Apollos willing to learn more of those 
who could teach, both proved themselves to be no fools, and became 
11 wise unto salvation." 



application. — The character of folly (as Solomon paints it) is a 
proud, high-minded self-sufficiency, which disdains all admonition, 
brooks no control, and deems its own plans ever and certainly the 
best. Wisdom, on the contrary, is characterized by a self-diffident 
and humble spirit, that seeks guidance, covets instruction, and is 
ready to yield to good counsel at the hand of man, and to render 
entire submission to the will of God. Let me look upon this picture 
and that, and say which character I admire most and will strive to 
make my own. Surely, when the Lord pointed to a little child, He 
commended that deference to others which for a time (alas ! only for a 
time) characterizes the very young. Doubtless, I must often act upon 
my own judgment after all, but let me be "well advised" first. 
Wisdom is got by hearkening to good counsel, for none is born to it 
(Job xi. 12). Let me love those who advise, rather than those who 
praise me. Let me distrust to begin with advice which exactly 
chimes in with my own inclinations. The first step to knowledge is 
to know that we are ignorant, and right conclusions can only be based 
upon sound knowledge. Hence the wise take advice, while fools only 
give it. For he who knows nothing doubts nothing. If ever a fool 
become, wise, he will begin to receive advice. 

God grant that I be not of the number of the " proud, knowing 
nothing " / 
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" Wisdom is better than rubies ; and all tlte things that 
may. be desired are not to be compared to it" — viii. 1 1. 

JFtttaprttation. — The excellency and beauty of Wisdom (i.e. true 
religion) are here set forth. No price is too great to pay for her. 
No ornament can be compared with her. Weigh what is dearest 
against her, and its insignificance will appear. 

Illustrations. — Solomon made silver and gold most plentiful, but, 
after all, his wisdom was the glory of his reign, and while he served 
God his glory far exceeded his wealth. Moses made a wise choice 
when he estimated the privileges of the people of God as far above the 
riches of Egypt. Jesus was " fairer than the sons of men," though 
destitute of all the world counts admirable, by the exceeding beauty 
of the wisdom which shone forth in Him. And all His true followers 
who have counted the world cheap for His sake, have been decked with 
more " durable riches," and an honour far more real than the world 
itself can give. 

&pplitatum. — Jewels are universally admired, by Orientals especially. 
Hence the Eastern sage can find no better comparison by which to 
extol the wisdom he sets before us. It is incomparably superior to the 
gems which adorn a crown, nay, to any which the imagination may 
picture or the heart desire. In this description he was anticipated by 
the patriarch Job (xxviii. 18). But the same Spirit inspirec. both — 
the Spirit which rested upon the man Christ Jesus, and made Him 
" of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord " (Isa. xi. 2). How 
perfect was His nature ; how absolutely without a flaw His character ; 
how did the lustre of His life irradiate this dark world ! Am I called 
to be His follower ? Am I united to Him in the fellowship of His 
Church ? Am I set to be a light shining before men ? The same 
divine inspiration which perfected human nature in Him is offered me. 
I may become (oh, how wonderful !) Christlike. And this to be, is it 
not to surpass all the world has ever dreamt of? To speak of no other 
things, are any treasures of earth comparable in beauty and worth to 
a Christian character? What diamond surpasses it for brightness? 
What "pearl of great price" for purity? What ruby or emerald 
excels the ornament of its meek and quiet spirit ? Herein is found 
a husband's crown (xii. 4), and the jewel, ill set before, becomes 
admirable therein (xi. 22). Ah ! what estimate can be formed of the 
" treasures that are hid in Christ Jesus " (Col. ii. 3), — treasures, let me 
ever remember, to be found and gotten' by me (iii. 13) ! 

Therefore, Divine Wisdom, penetrate my heart with a sense of 
Thy own inestimable worth, that I may be willing to do and give up 
all for Thee, becoming thus possessed of "those good things that pass 
man's understanding " / 
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"And thou mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy 
body are consumed? etc. — v. n (or vide p. 191). 

JEnttrpretatum. — The " mourning " here threatened is of so intense a 
character that it will find vent in groans like the roaring of a wild 
heast. The word is thus used in other parts of this Book (xix. 12, 
xx. 2, xxviii. 15) ; and Ezekiel describes the unquiet nature of such 
mourning when he says, " Ye shall mourn one toward another " (xxiv. 
23). The libertine is solemnly warned that * at the end," when his 
"whole body is wasted away" through his excesses, he will break forth 
into the bitter lamentations which follow. 

Hfostrattom — The " exceeding bitter cry " of sensual Esau, when 
he discovered too late how he had bartered away his birthright for 
a mess of pottage, and the useless though agonized entreaty of self- 
indulgent Dives for a drop of water to cool his tongue, and for the 
undoing of his own evil influences, sufficiently illustrate the nature of 
the remorse here depicted. 

Spplicatinn. — Who can doubt that the laws of nature run parallel 
with the law written in the Word of God ? Vice saps the health both 
of mind and body. Monuments of this awful law may be seen as 
plainly stamped with " the finger of God," as was the warning pillar 
on the plain of Sodom. But the many are fully unveiled only to the 
eye of the physician and of the clergyman. Most heart-rending is 
the death-bed of the wasted debauchee. But even the physical accom- 
paniments of such an end are nothing as compared with the torture 
of an awakened conscience, the anguish of " a wounded spirit " prey- 
ing upon the vitals. Alas ! too late for himself the despairing cry 
bursts forth as the wasted life passes in review before the mind's eye, 
and it is seen that to have hated instruction and despised reproof 
was its undoing. But not too late (God grant it !) for me, for others 
to profit by such a warning. He who goes into the net of the wanton 
must expect to lose both health and goods and soul. God has affixed 
to sins of this nature (which the world treats so leniently in the case 
of men) the brand of His reprobation and abhorrence. And though 
many escape their worst consequences (as it were, " by the skin of 
their teeth "), none escape altogether, and there are examples enough 
of terrible remorse to deter me from running so tremendous a risk. 

Thou who modest me for Thyself, and didst consecrate my body in 
Holy Baptism, enable me to keep it pure, and so win the blessings Thy 
holy law has attached to purity ! 
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"My son, forget not My law ; but let thine lieart keep 
My commandments : for length of days, and long life, and 
peace, shall they add to thee? — iii. I, 2. 

Interpretation* — When ear and heart have been applied to wisdom 
(ii, 2), memory and heart must keep what is given, both the " doctrine " 
and the commandments. And as an encouragement to do this, the 
promise is added that " extension of days " (in this world), and " long 
life," " even for ever and ever " (in the world to come), and " peace " — 
an abiding sense of security and satisfaction — " shall they add to thee." 

Illtistrations. — To Abraham the promise of " a good old age " was 
given, and in him and others of the patriarchs it is mentioned as beim? 
fulfilled. Job was thus rewarded as one who had deserved to be called 
of God " My servant Job." To the Rechabites, obeying God and their 
father, tribal existence was promised in perpetuity (Jer. xxxv. 19). 
The good man is described by David as one who loves life and sees 
good days (Ps. xxxiv. 12), i.e. who enjoys living through the possession 
of peace and prosperity. On the other hand, in bad men, such as 
Absalom, the sons of Eli, etc., the words have (how often !) come true, 
" They shall not live out half their days " (Ps. lv. 23), and (how in- 
variably !), " There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked " (Lsa. 
xlviii. 22). 

application. — God would have me love goodness for its own sake 
and His. In consideration of human weakness, however, He offers 
rewards, temporal as well as eternal. Thus in the law of cause and 
effect, by which He governs the world, it comes to pass that, as a rule, 
long life and prosperity are the result of virtuous and religious habits. 
Not always so, indeed, for other elements, such as hereditary disease, 
may come in to disturb the rule. It is also another principle of God's 
moral government that the children do suffer in this world for the 
parents' misdoings. Still, as a general axiom, the above-named rulu 
holds good. And if we speak of " life " in its truest and highest sense 
(as our Lord speaks of it, John x. 10), as the essence of real enjoyment 
through union of the soul with God, then the promises of the text 
hold good without any qualification. From this point of view, " Ho 
only lives who lives to God." I may be an invalid, a cripple from my 
birth, in poor circumstances, yet, if a devout Christian, a flavour will 
be given to my life, far surpassing the zest of animal strength and 
spirits. Tea, my life may be cut off by an untimely sickness or 
accident, yet the verification of the promise only moves forward into 
eternity. My days will be multiplied, my years increased, in a land 
where no pain or death can intrude. 
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" Come, eat of My bread, and drink of the wine which I 
liave mingled." — ix. 5. 

Entapretatum. — Wisdom's house is the Church of Christ. " Seven " 
is the number of completeness (ver. 1), and the Church is built upon 
foundations all-sufficient (Eph. ii. 20). A sacrificial feast is made (ver. 2), 
which men are invited to partake of. Messengers (ver. 3)— a pure 
ministry — are sent forth with the invitations. They are proclaimed in 
the ears of those who need wisdom, " the simple and without under- 
standing " (ver. 4). " Bread and wine " are offered (no contradiction to 
the sacrifice alluded to, ver. 2) ; and who can fail to observe in this a 
remarkable correspondence with the Saviour's own words (John vi. 55), 
explained subsequently (Luke xxii. 19, 20), "My Flesh is meat, 
indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed " ? Of the feast of the Lord's 
Supper — a feast upon a sacrifice (and more) — these words, like the 
parable (Luke xiv. 15-24), may very well be explained though not 
limited thereto. 

Jfflusrratums. — Were not the Apostles to begin with "simple and 
without understanding " (Matt. xv. 16 ; Luke xxiv. 25) ? Were not 
they invited to eat of the bread which Christ brake, and to drink of the 
wine which He mingled ? Did they not thereby become partakers of 
His own Body and Blood which He had offered in sacrifice to God ? 
Did they not continue to partake of this Table, and grow more and 
more in wisdom and true understanding? Did they not become^ 
messengers to invite others, and found a pure ministry to hand down 
the invitation ? 

Sppiicatum. — Can I doubt that I ought to heed the voice of Jesus, 
heard above His ambassadors, inviting to His holy Table ? There for 
me, a sinner, is a feast of reconciliation with God. There for me, a 
needy one, is wisdom, understanding, holiness, grace for all my need. 
"What bread can nourish like that under which lies hid the mystery 
of Christ's Body ? What wine can cheer like that which conveys the 
virtue of Christ's Blood? Nor need I doubt that the invitation is for 
me, if only I know myself to be in want of a Saviour ; if only I am 
willing to " forsake the foolish and live." Indeed, I may not con- 
tinue to " eat the bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of violence," 
if I would be fed from Christ's table. Let me give up all that unfits 
for this heavenly banquet. Then I may come, because invited, and 
He wiU count me worthy who bade me, and will Himself sup with 
me, and nourish my soul and body unto eternal life. 

My soul, the King invites ; make thyself ready to enter into Eis 
banqueting house, where His banner over thee vriU be Love (Cant. ii. 4) ! 
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u Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee : rebuke a wise 
man, and he will love thee? — ix. 8. 

Interpretation. — These words should be taken with the foregoing 
verse. By the "scorner" is meant here (as always) a free-thinker 
who scoffs at religion and virtue. The Hebrew word is derived from 
a root signifying " to bend or twist," and such men often both " wrest " 
the truth (2 Pet. iii. 16) and use words of double meaning. To re- 
prove such men is almost to court insult and hatred, and it may be, 
under provocation of spirit, to get to oneself a blot (Isa. xxix. 21), by 
speaking hastily. Whereas, to admonish a wise man is the sure way 
to earn his love and good will, for even if not at the very time, after- 
wards he will appreciate the well-meant effort. 

EUturtrations. — King Amaziah, threatening the prophet who reproved 
him, was let alone to perish in his unwisdom (2 Chron . xxv. 16). Micaiah, 
through faithful dealing (as Elijah before him), was hated and perse- 
cuted of Ahab. What contradiction and insult did not the blessed 
Jesus endure at the lips of those whom He would have made wise unto 
salvation! St. Paul departed from those who hardened themselves 
(Acts xix. 9), and even shook off the dust of his feet against them 
(Acts xiii. 51), while he gladly taught those who were willing to hear. 
How wisely and well David accepted the reproofs of Nathan, and St. 
Peter those of St. Paul, whom he calls afterwards "our beloved 
brother," and the two disciples at Emmaus the instruction mingled 
with chiding of their unknown Lord ! 

Styplicatum. — It may be my duty sometimes to reprove, but I must 
take heed how I do it. The motives should be jealousy for God's 
honour, and love of my brother. And, oh, what love is required to 
speak the truth so as to profit and not give needless offence ! Love 
will furnish the cue when to address and when to abstain. But the 
wisdom of the serpent is much to be desired also. A rebuke given 
publicly may only wound, and rebound upon my own head. Yet 
there are occasions when it would seem to be traitorous to my God to 
withhold it. Again, there are times when " a sad, serious, intelligible 
silence" may prove the most effective reproof; when to utter Gospel 
truths would be like casting "pearls before swine" (Matt. vii. 6). 
Again, a reproof given privately, in connection with acts of kindness 
and demonstrations of genuine love, and in a spirit of deep humility, may 
win a soul to repentance. Wise men (alas, how few 1) will accept what 
is true in a well-timed, merited reproof, and love the faithful monitor. 
Let me learn humility under rebuke before administering it to another ; 
and, like Samuel ere he reproved Saul, prepare my own soul by crying 
to God (1 Sam. xv. 11). 
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" A /oofs wrath is presently known : but a prudent man 
covereth shame? — xii. 16 (xiv. 17, 29, xxix. u). 

Interpretation. — It is one of the marks of unwisdom to make known 
vexation at once ("on the same day"). Whereas, "a prudent man," 
"one who is rich in understanding," is "slow to anger," and by re- 
straining himself, avoids exposure both of the " shame " or affront put 
upon him, and also of his own wounded feelings thereat. Thus too he 
escapes putting himself to shame by unseemly word or act ; whereas 
"he who is quick to anger worketh folly," for passionate anger is an 
offence against self-respect. 

JUtWttatums. — Both Saul and David present contrasts with them- 
selves at different periods of their history. How wisely Saul controlled 
himself under disaffection and insult at the very outset of his reign 
(1 Sam. x. 27) ! To what frenzies of wrath did the same man give 
way later on against his own son and David ! Nor was the son of 
Jesse less painfully inconsistent with himself as towards Eliab (1 Sam. 
xvii. 29), and towards Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 21, etc.). Naaman was 
very near playing the fool, through irritation of spirit, to his own 
great loss; and Jonah exalted (or enthroned) folly even before the 
LoTd (iv.). Gideon, by a prudent answer, averted a quarrel (Judg. 
viii. 1-4). But the " meek and lowly " Jesus is our great Exemplar, 
who in all His provocations did " not strive nor cry." 

Sppltcation. — How hard it often is to restrain anger, and how many 
excuses rise up to justify its indulgence ! The frequency of the temp- 
tation is attested by the many cautions against it in this one of the sacred 
Books alone. Its vehemence is proved by the fact that so holy and 
meek a man as Moses was overborne by it. The world judges very 
differently from Holy Scripture on this point, and commends as " pro- 
per spirit," or extenuates as " indiscretion/' displays of temper as foolish 
as irreligious. But can I doubt to which guide to commit myself? 
Surely I have known of, if indeed I have not seen, many an example 
of the words above quoted, — offence taken suddenly, an outburst of 
indignant language, — exposure, shame, regret, apology, succeeding. 
All which would have been saved by the exercise of self-control. 
Let me reflect that no greater triumph can be given an enemy than to 
know that he has wounded to the quick, and how he may do it again. 
Even bodily health suffers from violent perturbations of the spirit ; how 
much more the mind and the soul! But higher motives must be 
brought in, which may go to the root of the evil. " Looking unto 
Jesus " is the only specific for sinful anger. And " anger is only sinless 
when it is a holy emotion directed against an unholy thing " (Eph. iv. 
26). 

VOL. I. F 
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" 7#*r£ is that speaketh like the piercings of a sword : 
but the tongue of the wise is health? — xii. 18 (xiii. 17, iv. 
22). 

^Interpretation* — The fault condemned is that kind of talk which, 
whether from pure inconsiderateness, want of tact, want of sympathy, 
or cruel purpose, often inflicts stabs — like the thrusts of a sword — upon 
the feelings of other people. In contrast with this, the tongue that is 
wisely guided has a healing influence, speaks words of soothing, words 
which allay resentments, compose differences, — in short, promote peace 
and concord. 

EUustrattons. — How harsh, indiscriminating, and inconsiderate were 
the reproaches with which Job's (so-called) friends pierced that 
afflicted man ! Well might he call them " miserable comforters," 
" physicians of no value," and charge them with vexing his soul, and 
breaking it in pieces with words (xiii., xvi., xix.). With still more 
intention of wounding did King Saul use his tongue (compared by 
David to a " sharp sword," Ps. lvii. 4) against Jonathan and the son of 
Jesse (1 Sam. xx. 30, xviii. 21). Whereas, Jonathan so wisely spake 
of David to his father as to heal for a time the breach between the 
two (1 Sam. xix. 4, etc.). St. Paul, though obliged to wound, was 
prompt to heal the wound inflicted when, as a wise physician, he 
saw the time was come (1 Cor. v. 1-6 ; 2 Cor. viii. 8, etc.). But no 
greater contrast can be found than the Jews exhibited to our Lord, — 
their words being too often designed to stab Him to the heart, while 
His, even when most severe, were medicine for their souls. 

Sppiicatum, — To avoid what we observe to be offensive in others is a 
plain duty recommended by common sense, if by no higher motive. 
And who has not met with the character which the Germans signifi- 
cantly term " a sword-mouth " ? Such is often a mere babbler, who 
neither bridles his loquacity by reflection nor moderates it by indul- 
gent reference to his fellow-men. Through mere want of thought and 
tact and good manners, he will blurt out remarks by which the feel- 
ings of others are hurt, without regarding it. Or he may be a still 
more dangerous character, a wit, who must make his jokes, his sarcasm, 
his repartee, no matter at whose expense. For the sake of its glitter 
the sword is flourished, and any one may feel its piercing. Such 
people are to be feared and avoided. Be it mine to employ my tongue 
to heal ; and only to wound, if needs be, with a view to work a cure. 
To this end let me seek " the wisdom that is from above." Then my 
speech will be " always with grace," and " seasoned with salt," the 
flavouring of that highest wisdom which has its source in the hidden 
depths of charity. 
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"The lip of truth shall be established for ever: but a 
lying tongue is but for a moment? — xii. 19. 

• 

Interpretation. — "The lip of truth," i.e. which speaketh truth, 
endures for ever. In other words, The truth-speaker shall never be 
confounded. Whereas, " A lying tongue endures only for a wink of 
the eye " (lit) — for " a small moment " (Isa. liv. 7)--the liar being 
soon convicted and brought to shame. Another rendering is, that 
"the lip of truth is ever steady : but the lying tongue is (so) only for 
a moment," unvarying consistency of statement being contrasted with 
constant vacillation. In either sense the proverb points the same 
moral. 

illustrations. — How quickly was the lie of the Gibeonites, of Gehazi, 
of Ananias and his wife, detected and exposed ! — " in the twinkling of 
an eye," as one might say. But even in such cases as Potiphar's wife, 
or Jezebel, or the old prophet of Bethel, where the lie endured long 
enough to work its desired effect ; or in the case of false teachers, whose 
lies have endured for generations, — what is a lifetime, or what a thousand 
years, but a moment compared with eternity ? Observe too how wisely 
Solomon's judgment guided him to distinguish the truth-speaking 
mother by her consistency. And how out of his own mouth the Lord (in 
the parable) convicts the "slothful and wicked servant" of a plausible but 
untrue excuse. Whereas, the integrity of such men as Job and Joseph 
and Nehemiah, however called in question for a time (Job xxii. ; Gen. 
xxxix. ; Ezra iv. 7, 23), has been established, and the truths taught by 
God's servants in all ages are " graven with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock for ever." 

Sppliratum. — Among secondary reasons for always speaking truth 
the proverb above furnishes a weighty one. The liar is certain to be 
found out, sometimes very soon, always too soon for him. His own 
tongue, maybe, will betray him. How often in a court of justice does 
the confusion of a false witness demonstrate the righteousness of God ! 
Or one whom he has made his confidant turns traitor, and exposes the 
falsehood he connived at*. Even dumb animals and inanimate nature, 
yea, " the stone out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber," are 
in a conspiracy against the liar, and will turn tell-tale when least he 
expects it. Even the longest reprieve will seem but a moment in the 
light of eternity. Nor is there any real peace during that reprieve. 
Whereas, the truthful are pre-eminently secure. Truth, spoken, will hold 
its ground. It may be eclipsed, but only for a while, to come to light 
again. It may be overborne, but it must prevail in the end. Let 
me, then, as a Christian, eye eternity in my words, and be strictly 
accurate even about small matters. For " eternity is at once the gain 
of truth and the cost of a lie." 
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" A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast : but 
tfie tender mercies of the wicked are cruel!* — xii. 10. 

interpretation. — "A good man knows how his cattle feel," has a 
fellow-feeling with them as regards the body ; just as the Israelite was 
said to know the heart of a stranger, having been a stranger himself 
in the land of Egypt (Exod. xxiii. 9). Hence he will duly attend to 
their comfort, and never urge them beyond their strength. On the 
contrary, the bowels of the wicked are without mercy ; even when 
least inhuman he is cruel; his very compassions are compassionless 
(proceeding from no spirit of compassion, but only sordid self-interest) ; 
so little does he know what reed mercy is, that by comparison with it 
his mercy is cruelty. And this, which is true of the righteous and the 
wicked, even as regards their beasts, applies still more to their treat- 
ment of their fellow-men. 

EUuHtratums. — Jacob, when leading ©n his flock "softly" (Gen. 
xxxiii. 14), is both a type of the Good Shepherd (Isa. xl. 11) and an 
example to Christians of wise consideration for dumb animals. David, 
who (also typically) imperilled life for his lamb (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35), 
exhibits the same good trait. It was put into the mouth of Balaam's 
ass to plead against inconsiderate cruelty towards his kind. Adoni- 
bezek, by a striking retribution, was made to feel that the " tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel " — a lesson Pilate had not learnt when, 
in the same breath, he expressed a desire to release our dear Lord, and 
sentenced Him to the torturing infliction of the scourge (Luke xxiii. 16). 

application. — One has frequent occasion to observe and to shudder 
at the cruel treatment of animals, specially of beasts of burden, and 
sometimes through sheer inconsiderateness on the part of employers 
of labour. Let me remember that it is a mark of " the wicked " to be 
cruel, whether directly or indirectly, and that want of thought in such 
a matter is really want of feeling. If I would resemble God, I must 
cultivate a merciful disposition, for " His (inalienable) property is to have 
mercy." Has Ho not taught this by those precepts of the Jewish law 
which secured to beasts and cattle a weekly rest (Exod. xx. 10), and 
the reward of their labour (Deut. xxv. 4), which forbade to give un- 
necessary pain even to birds (Deut. xxii. 6) ? Is it not a part of His 
righteousness to regard the life of beasts, as well as man (Ps. xxxvi. 6) 
as in the case of Nineveh (Jonah iv. 11) ? Nay, is not " the whole 
creation" included in some way in the redeeming work of Christ 
(Rom. viii. 19, etc.)? Can I, then, if a Christian, ill-treat any to whom 
God is kind ? Not if 1 resemble Him whose love encompasses the 
universe. Not if my soul be one with Christ, for " the worthier the 
soul the greater its compassion." 
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"My delights were with the sons of men" — viii. 31. 

Jnfcqrrctatum. — Wisdom, who here speaks, is "not an attribute 
but the essence of God." Hence these words may very well be 
applied to the Son of God Himself. The best commentary on them 
is John i. 1-4. There we are taught the same truth as here, that the 
world was created by the Son, " the Wisdom of God," as the mediating 
Agent made use of by the Father. But a further truth is taught us 
in the text above. The earth was created for man, and man for God. 
The Creator rejoiced in the earth as man's habitation, and His " de- 
lights were with the sons of men." But, inasmuch as the fall of man 
must have been foreseen, we are here led to infer that his restoration 
was foreseen also. We have here a picture of " the Redeemer antici- 
pating redemption." We learn that " the Incarnation was the great 
purpose of creation, not an after-thought." 

Illustrations. — To compare small things with great. Jacob, who 
rejoiced over Joseph at his birth, would still more rejoice at his promo- 
tion to great honour. David's love for the unworthy Absalom was so 
great, spite of his rebellion, that he would gladly have died to save 
him. There was great rejoicing at the dedication of the first Temple, 
but those who believed Haggai's words about the second (Hag, ii. 9), 
would delight in it still more in view of its surpassing glory as pre- 
dicted. Jesus Himself set forth in parable (Luke xv.) the greater 
joy over the recovered, and the one occasion on which this " Man of 
sorrows" is recorded to have "rejoiced" while upon earth, was in 
view of an increase of the saved (Luke x. 21), the "joy set before 
Him " being this, that He should " see of the travail of His soul, and 
be satisfied" "in bringing many sons to glory." 

Sppfaation. — Is it, then, true that my Creator is also my Redeemer ? 
That when He brought the earth out of nothing, it was to be the 
theatre of a work of unimaginable love that should include me also ? 
That when He formed man of the dust and me from the womb, it was 
to create for Himself an object of never-ending delight? That when 
He came down from heaven and clothed Himself in flesh, it was to 
•seek and to save such as me who were lost ? That when He poured 
out His soul in death, it was to make men once more meet for His 
fellowship ? That He was lifted up to draw us (even me) unto Him- 
self? That His pleasure in heaven has since been and still is to 
fashion me and others like me for glory? That He will not be 
satisfied till He has completed the number of His elect? All this is 
true ; and it is true also that I may forfeit all that has been done by 
persistent refusal to be His. 
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" ^4 prudent man concealeth knowledge : but the heart of 
fools proclaitneth foolishness" — xii. 23 (xiii. 16, xxix. 11). 

Interpretation. — It is a mark of prudence to conceal knowledge, to 
maintain reserve even when able to speak with authority, and only to 
speak freely when place and time and audience make it both safe 
and desirable so to do. But fools, out of their empty heads and un- 
disciplined feelings, trumpet forth all they suppose themselves to 
know, and the result is a very pitiable exhibition of want of sense 
and tact and knowledge. 

Illtwtratuma. — Elihu, though " full of matter," modestly and pru- 
dently restrained himself from speaking until the older men had had 
their say, and thus escaped the reproof with which the Almighty 
visited the unguarded utterances of Job's other friends (Job xxxii. 4, 
18, xlii. 7). Abraham and Joseph, out of consideration for others 
(Gen. xxii. 1-8, xlii. 7, etc.); Jeremiah and Esther for their own 
sakes, maintained a wise reticence under trying circumstances (Jer. 
xxxviii. 24, etc. ; Esth. ii. 10, 20). Whereas, the Amalekite who slew 
Saul, by an imprudent boast (2 Sam. i. 16), and Samson, by weakly 
betraying his own secret (Judg. xvi. 17), brought about their own un- 
doing. Of our blessed Lord it was foretold that He should "deal 
prudently " (Isa. lii. 13) ; there were times when He abstained from 
imparting knowledge (John xvi. 12, xix. 9), and He bade His disciples 
observe the like prudence (Matt. xvi. 20, xvii. 9). 

Stppliratton. — How often has silence been recommended as golden 
in this inspired Book, as well as by uninspired men ! How often have 
I convinced myself of the truth that " deep waters flow silently, 'tis 
the shallow brook that babbles " ! And yet, so inveterate is folly, so 
" bound up in the heart," that the temptation to speak too much is 
often yielded to, and seems almost irresistible. No man likes to con- 
fess to himself that he is a fool ; but how many times'must most men 
confess that they have spoken foolishly through giving rein to the 
tongue ! I note it in others ; must they not equally remark the same 
of me ? I have seen men who were ignorant and unwise assume the 
air of an oracle, and profess to talk sapiently, to the derisive amuse- 
ment or else the distress of the company. I have seen others who 
possessed knowledge parade it so obtrusively and with so much self- 
consciousness, as to earn the contempt and dislike which attach to the 
pedant. Shall not I, then, learn wisdom by observation ? If know- 
ledge and talent be mine, to husband them for good opportunities ? 
Whether so or not, to acquire the power of keeping my own counsel, of 
being cautious rather than dogmatical, and at least as willing to learn 
as to teach? 
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"He that is slothful in his work is brottier to him that 
is a great waster? — xviii. 9 (xii. 27). 

Enterprrtation. — The work in question may be one's own work or 
a commission from another. In either case slothfulness in its per- 
formance will be as injurious as waste is. Indolence and extravagance 
are, so to speak, brothers ; there is an affinity between them. Thus 
(xii. 27) a man who is so lazy as not to take the trouble to roast that 
which he took in hunting, or even to leave it to his dogs, is guilty of 
waste as well as indolence. And he who through inertness allows his 
employer's business to suffer, is as destructive to his interests as if he 
threw money away* 

EUustratiims. — The manna-gatherers who should have lost the early 
morn through sloth, would have wasted the provision sent for them by 
God from heaven (Exod. xvi. 21.) 

The backwardness of the Jews to build the Temple in Haggai's time 
brought upon them a destructive famine (Hag. i. 2-11). In the 
parables of the talents and of the unfaithful steward, our Lord teaches 
that he who hides his talent, who as a " slothful servant " neglects to 
improve it, will be solemnly called to account equally with him who 
" wastes his (master's) goods " (Matt. xxv. 26 ; Luke xvi. 1, 2). In 
the judgment of the Omniscient One the Church that was " lukewarm," 
and hence inactive, was the one that needed " counsel " not to waste 
her opportunities (Rev. iii. 16, 18). 

Supplication, — There is a literal sense in which these words prove 
themselves true to demonstration. I have only to compare the dwell- 
ings of the slothful and of the thriftless together, and the bareness 
of both betrays that slothfulness leads to the same end as extrava- 
gance, The one folds his arms, the other opens his hand too much. 
Though God give the prey to the hunter (Gen. xxvii. 20), He will 
not save him from the consequences, if he waste what is given. The 
farmer who neglects his land, is liable to be overrun with weeds and 
vermin, and to learn by bitter experience how expensive a luxury 
self-indulgence is. The tradesman who exchanges a lazy assistant for 
a wasteful one, will nod little difference in his losses at the year's end. 
So true is it that " time is money." Yea, of all prodigalities that of 
time is the worst. An idle man, equally with a spendthrift, is a burden 
and eyesore to his kindred, and his own enemy. And if this be true 
literally as regards this world, so also spiritually as regards the next. 
There is little to choose between one who squanders his religious 
privileges and one who neglects them. The barren formalist and the 
lifeless self-pleaser are alike dead to God. 
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" Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise'' — xx. i. 

Interpretation. — By "wine" we understand the fermented juice of 
the grape, by " strong drink " other fermented liquor, both intoxi- 
cating in their nature. What is predicated of the one may be equally of 
the other. Each, when taken in excess, betrays to sins of indecent 
mirth and ungoverned passion. Hence he who would be wise will 
take good heed to escape being beguiled by either. They are here 
personified, as though the demon of mockery and wild recklessness 
lay concealed within them. 

EllttSttatuma. — What need of warning when such righteous men as 
Noah and Lot were thus deceived to their own shame ! By what a 
reckless spirit were not Benhadad, Ahasuerus, Herod Antipas possessed 
over their cups, leading to defeat, outrage, murder ! Our Lord warns all 
His disciples against 4< drunkenness," in which the day of reckoning 
may come upon them unawares (Luke xxi. 34) ; and His ministering 
servants specially, (is not the case of Nadab and Abihu a warning ? 
Lev. x. 1, 2, 8, 9) against a habit which, of all others, renders its 
victims profane and foolhardy (Luke xii. 45). 

&npltcatfon. — As an individual and as a citizen, this proverb is for 
me. Let me not think myself safe, however sober my habits may 
have been. For it is of the nature of this temptation to " deceive." 
Many not on their guard have been insensibly lured onwards till they 
have fallen ; and one fall, how often has it been succeeded by others ! 
Yet I am not hound to abjure all intoxicating liquor, though it may 
be " expedient " to do so, if not as an individual, yet as a citizen, and 
still more as a member of Christ's Body. The Bible furnishes many 
proofs that, in itself, intoxicating drink is not prohibited by God. Nay, 
under certain conditions and circumstances, He Himself has com- 
mended and even enjoined it. Moreover, my Divine Master partook 
of it at social meals, or the offensive charge of being a "winebibber" 
would have had no point. He created it also for the wedding party at 
Cana, and (may we not say ?) hallowed its use in His holy Sacrament. 
True, the strong drinks of the present day are hardly to be compared 
with the more innocuous, fermented liquors of the Jews. And, there- 
fore, those passages in the Bible which commend their wines are less 
applicable to ours, and those which caution against them are even 
more so. My duty clearly is, as one who would be " wise," to be very 
moderate and very guarded in their use, and I may even feel myself 
bound as a citizen and a Christian, in vie x of the fearful evils resulting 
from their abuse, to abstain from them, for the sake of example and 
influence, in part or altogether. 
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"Be not among winebibbers ; among riotous eaters of 
flesh : for the drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty : and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags!' — 
xxiii. 20, 21. 

Interpretation, — In the East, where meat is more rarely eaten than 
with us, to devour much meat would be stigmatized as intemperance, 
no less than to drink much wine. The habit of luxurious feasting 
is here cautioned against as involving wasteful expenditure, and in- 
ducing indolent habits, which are fatal to success in any walk of life. 

fUusttatujttS. — Solomon himself would seem to have fallen into the 
habits he here warns against (Eccles. ii. 1-3). And he woke from 
his dream of folly to find his glory gone. The gluttonous craving of the 
Israelites for flesh (Num. xi. 10, etc.), and the riotous excesses of the 
{Corinthian converts (1 Cor. xi. 21), are held up in Scripture for our 
warning, as tending to evil, temporal and spiritual. St. Paul made a 
noble resolution to avoid the scandal of eating flesh which might per- 
chance have been offered to an idol (1 Cor. viii. 13), and resolved 
to keep under his body and bring it into subjection (1 Cor. ix. 27). 

application. — While the evils of drunkenness proclaim themselves 
loudly, there is such a thing as intemperance both in food and drink 
which is far too little thought of. A brutal gormandizer, a drivelling 
sot, would be shut out of all good society. But society welcomes to 
its halls the bon vivant who lives for "the pleasures of the table," 
and is a connoisseur of meats and drinks. In a humbler class of life, 
the habits of such a man would be condemned unsparingly as likely to 
lead to vice and ruin. This word of Grod condemns them equally in 
all classes, not only for what they lead to, but for what they are. I 
am cautioned here to avoid the company of such as are "given to 
appetite." For their luxurious feastings are in themselves excess, and 
will probably know no bounds. To eat too much, to love eating, to be 
over nice about it, is as much gluttony as to drink too much (although 
it stop short of intoxication) is insobriety. Both the one and the other 
is intemperance. Indolence, the lack of proper occupation, is of these 
habits both cause and effect. Let my mind and my time bo well 
occupied, and I shall be content to eat and drink only that I may live, 
having higher objects to live for. But sensuality, besides engrossing 
too much time and thought, will tend to stupefy and enfeeble the 
powers which the business of life demands. I may easily thus come, 
in a literal sense of the words, to poverty and rags. How much more 
in a spiritual sense ! 
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"Buy the truth, and sell it not ; also wisdom, instruction , 
and understanding." — xxiii. 23. 

Ihtterprttatum. — Omitting the word "also," which is not in the 
original, we have here three properties of truth enumerated — " wisdom,, 
instruction, and understanding." By " wisdom " is meant solid know- 
ledge of God's Word as opposed to superficial. By " instruction," or 
"discipline," moral culture. By "understanding," the faculty of 
discerning good and evil (Heb. v. 14). In these truth is to be appre- 
hended, not without pains and sacrifice. And having been so won r 
no consideration should induce a man to part with her again. 

Ullusttatuins. — Moses, obtaining 'the truth as then revealed in 
Jehovah, and St. Paul as revealed in God's dear Son, both, at the cost 
of all this world could offer them, never parted with it, but, like the 
three favoured Apostles, forsook all to follow it; like the Hebrew 
Christians, took joyfully, for Christ's sake, the spoiling of their goods 
(Heb.x. 34), or what was an equivalent ; like all the martyrs, " loved not 
their lives " (Rev. xii. 11) in comparison with the truth. Unlike these, 
Herod, having truth presented to him, would not have it at the price of" 
his sensuality, nor Pilate at the price of his popularity, nor the young 
ruler at the price of his wealth. Esau bartered! it for present gratifi- 
cations ; Judas for the price of a field ; Demas for some worldly gain. 



&ppliratimt. — " I am the Truth," says Jesus, and promises the Holy 
Spirit to "lead into all truth." A sound knowledge of Jesus, His 
character, His work, His doctrine, is what I should aim at, and hope- 
for, as within reach. And whatever measure of it I attain to, let me 
hold fast. Thus, have I become convinced of the twofold nature of the 
Christ — that He is God-man ? Let no sneers, or arguments, or appeals to- 
my reason induce me to let go that precious portion of the truth. Am 
I persuaded that love was an essential element of the character which 
He set before me as an example ? Let nothing hinder me from per- 
petually striving and praying after Christian charity. Do I really 
believe in an atonement made upon the cross, and in the continual, 
commemoration of that atoning sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist?' 
Let me hold fast that precious truth, and never give it up, however 
unpopular it may be. This I shall be more likely to do, if I have 
not received my religion merely from tradition, but verified each 
article of it myself, at the cost of labour, self-sacrifice, it may be 
persecution. How dear to me will Church principles thus bought be !.' 
How little likely to be parted with ! How strengthened and confirmed 
by every act in consonance with them ! 

And may He who taught me so much teach me more ! 
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" My son, give Me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe 
My ways!' — xxiii. 26. 

Enttqjretatum. — "A greater than Solomon" is the speaker. For 
none but the Creator can claim the heart. And certainly the writer 
of this Book could not point to his own ways in warning youth against 
the seductions of fleshly sins. It is Wisdom personified who again 
lays siege to the youthful affections, and protests against their being 
given to such unworthy objects as the harlot and the wine-cup. 

Ellustratuma. — Caleb and Joshua, who "followed the Lord fully," 
contrast (how favourably !) with Jehu, who did not " walk in the law 
of the Lord God of Israel with all his heart " (2 Kings x. 31), and with 
Amaziah, " who did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, but 
not with a perfect heart " (2 Chron. xx v. 2). Samson, dedicated to 
God, and blessed by Him, and at one time moved by His Spirit, was 
unhappily seduced to give his heart to strange women, so that " the 
Lord departed from him." Happy would it have been for Solomon had 
he acted out his own words, and " loved the Lord " with all his heart, 
without that fatal " but " and " only," which marred his life (1 Kings 
iii. 3, xi. 1). It will not do to move on half-heartedly in God's 
ways like Lot's wife, nor like Orpah to turn back just where the road 
narrows. 

application. — Surely it is but reasonable that He who created and 
redeemed me should claim my heart. And what so reasonable as to 
give it — since to do so is life and happiness ? All this I own, but 
alas! opposing voices too often drown " the still, small voice" within. 
There are many claimants for the heart. Heaven and hell contend 
for it. The flesh wrestles with the spirit. The world sides with the 
flesh ; and Satan looks on exulting, while " the darling is given to the 
lion," the heart to the murderer. Not always, hqwever. There are 
those (and why not I ?) who give themselves in their prime to Jesus, 
and their " eyes are upon Him " through life. There are others who, 
late, " too late " yet not too late, have wrenched away their hearts from 
unworthy loves, and laid them bruised and bleeding at the Redeemer's 
feet. Nor will He spurn "a contrite heart" — only a divided one. 
He must have all or none. I cannot keep one little corner for even one 
besetting sin. No ; He will not share His rightful throne with another. 
Nor can the surrender of the heart be forced. It must be a free gift. 
It is all I can give to Him who gave all for me, and shall I hesitate V 
Ah ! how often has He knocked at that door in vain ! But now — 

Lord Jesus, take my heart, cleanse it and make it Thine ; then shall 
my eyes observe Thy ways, and my feet walk therein I 
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" The thoughts of the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord: but tlie words of tlie pure are pleasant words." — 
xv. 26. 

Interpretation. — To bring out the antithesis, and meet the require- 
ments of the Hebrew text, some transposition is needful here. Thus : 
" An abomination to Jehovah are evil devices, but pure (in His sight) 
are gracious words " — better expresses the original. The contrast is 
between thoughts of evil towards others, which are equally with injurious 
words hateful to God, and gracious words expressing gracious thoughts 
which He accepts as pure, having the genuine ring of true piety. 

illustrations. — There were thoughts in Cain's heart, finding expression 
afterwards in words and deeds (Gen. iv. 8, 9), which made him as well 
as his offering (Gen. iv. 5) unacceptable to God. The sacrifices of 
the Jews in Isaiah's time were an abomination to the Lord by reason 
of the state of their hearts towards their afflicted brethren (Isa. i. 10- 
20). Even so, in Christ's parable, the Pharisee looking askance at the 
publican is rejected ; and the unkind thoughts of Simon about the 
woman that was a " sinner " proclaim him unforgiven. A special re- 
ward is promised to those Jews of Malachi's time (and not to them 
only), who " spake often one to another " — gracious words, we may be 
sure, which God hearkened to and approved. 

application. — It was regarded as a veiy clever saying, that " words 
were invented to conceal thoughts." But the saying is really without 
point, unless we banish God from His world. For to Him thoughts 
are words, and by them, no less than by their words, mankind will be 
judged. Whether carried out or not, whether uttered or suppressed, 
they are equally known to the all-wise Searcher of hearts. They are 
the seminal principles of sin, containing within them the embryo 
murder or adultery (Matt. xv. 19). They are the index of character, 
for " as (a man) thinketh in his heart so is he " (Prov. xxiii. 7). To be 
watchful over the thoughts, then, is of the essence of true religion. To 
be careless about the thoughts is to be careless about the soul. To 
indulge unkind, sarcastic, revengeful thoughts about a neighbour, 
though concealed by hypocritical smiles and smooth speeches, is hate- 
ful in His sight, who is " a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart." But, on the other hand, how acceptable to Him are those 
thoughts concerning others which issue in gracious words ; alas ! how 
comparatively rare in this sorrowful world ! And why ? Because the 
heart is not naturally kind. 

Be it mine as a Christian, by the grace given me, to multiply sucJi 
words J 
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" The light of the eyes rejoiceth the heart : and a good 
report maketh the bones fat? — xv. 30 (xvi. 15, 24, xii. 25, 
xvii. 22). 

Enterprttatum. — The Hebrew text requires us to understand by " the 
light of the eyes " that which is outside oneself — the bright, joyous, 
kind, sympathizing, approving eyes of another. The sight of such eyes 
is gladdening to the heart of all but the selfish and morose, and if of 
one in authority, or who brings a message, how reviving is the effect 
upon the spirits ! Good tidings also have the like beneficial influence 
upon the health, and when the two combine — the cheering news, with 
the happy manner of imparting it — a most exhilarating sensation i& 
experienced by the recipient of the " good report." To such a one the 
words may be applied, " Your heart shall rejoice, and your bones shall 
flourish like a herb " (Isa. lxvi. 14). 

Ellnstratums. — David tells us how his bodily health suffered, his 
" bones waxed old," through suppressed heart-sorrow under a sense of 
sin. A message of pardon from heaven (perhaps delivered by Nathan) 
restored composure to his mind and elasticity to his frame (Ps. xxxii.). 
The countenance of the holy Stephen irradiated by an angelic smile, 
did it not impress itself upon the memory of Saul the persecutor, among 
others, and help to bring home to his heart (to its unutterable rejoicing 
afterwards) the truths he at first blasphemed ? 

Spplicatimt. — It is, then, in my power to be a "good physician * 
among my fellow-creatures, and that at a very little cost. Have I not 
myself experienced the immense benefit to mind and body of being 
brought into contact with one whose countenance beamed kindness ? 
Even to meet such a one is a refreshment in this weary world, and 
seems to inspire hope. But if while those eyes have sparkled with 
delight the lips have delivered a message of love, or some good news, 
or a word of approval and encouragement — oh ! has it not been to me 
as a cordial, putting new life into my faint or jaded heart ? Now, why 
should not I do to others as I have so much enjoyed being done by ? 
It is little enough good I can do. But if I cherish kind thoughts, they 
will speak through my eyes. And many times as a friend, an employer, 
yes, even as a stranger, I may impart a thrill of pleasure to some one 
whose heart is stooping, which may do more for him than any medicine. 
And if the peace of the Gospel shine forth in my countenance and 
prompt my speech, it may be my words shall be (like God's Word) " as 
an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones." 

May Christianity be to me " a law of kindness " (xxxi. 26) 
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" The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord: but tlie prayer of the upright is His delight" — xv. 
8 (xxi. 27, xxviii. 9). 

Untcrpretatum. — Sacrifice is more than prayer, for it includes prayer 
along with a gift to God. But the prayer alone of the upright is 
infinitely more pleasing to God than the sacrifice of the wicked, because 
the heart goes along with it. Thus, a word from a poor man who 
walked uprightly would be more acceptable to Jehovah than holocausts 
of the rich. Specially displeasing to a pure and holy God must be an 
offering brought not only without true prayer, the soul of all sacrifice, 
but " with a wicked mind " (xxi. 27), as though to purchase God's 
connivance with evil, to make Him "the minister of sin." Or, if 
prayer be offered while sins of wilful ignorance are persisted in, that 
prayer is " an abomination to the Lord " (xxviii. 9), and will vitiate 
any sacrifice. The verse following our text goes to the root of the 
matter, for if the personal character of a man be displeasing to the 
Almighty, how can aught which he offers be acceptable ? 

Mustratums. — The sacrifices of Cain, of Saul, of Balaam, were all an 
abomination, as " not being mixed with faith," or being mixed with 
disobedience. In the cases of Absalom, Jezebel, and too many of the 
Pharisees in our Lord's time, there was an actual prostitution of a 
religious rite to a pretext and cloak for sin. But of Eliezer, Elijah, 
Simeon, Anna, Cornelius, and a host of other worthies, the prayer, pro- 
ceeding from an upright heart, was proved by its success to have been 
God's delight. 

application. — Since God has always been a Spirit, it can be nothing 
new that He requires to be "worshipped in spirit and in truth." 
Though more fully revealed, and more distinctly insisted upon under 
the Gospel, this primary lesson in religion was taught from the begin- 
ning, and learnt by every well-instructed Jew. And ought not I, as a 
Christian, still more to know and to act upon it ? If so, I shall not 
delude myself with the vain idea that attendance upon ordinances (how- 
ever sedulous) or performance of ceremonies (however correct) will serve 
in place of personal holiness. Nay, I shall know that all outward show 
of religion is simply offensive to God, and increases my guilt, unless there 
be a sincere effort running parallel with it to make the life consonant 
therewith. Shall I, then, give up prayer, forsake Church, neglect Holy 
Communion ? By no means, for this would be disobedience, and also 
an abomination. I am not forbidden to pray, but commanded to pray 
aright. And so with all other religious duties. Man judges by acts ; 
God by principles. Corrupt principles will spoil any acts, however 
good in themselves. Dissembled holiness is double iniquity. God 
stops His ears against their prayers who stop their ears against His law. 
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* He that cover eth his sins shall not prosper : but w/wso 
cofifesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy? — xxviii. 

13. 

Entcrprrtatifln. — The proverb applies to sins against men and God. 
To " cover " is to conceal, deny, justify, palliate. Faults thus dealt 
with will deservedly not obtain the pardon of a fellow-creature whom 
we have justly offended. How, then, should they of God, seeing that 
the sense of justice in man is a reflex of His nature ? But as few men 
can and none ought to refuse forgiveness to a sin which is so truly 
repented of as to be both confessed and forsaken, much less will God 
Who is the Fount of mercy. 

EOfastratums. — Did Cain prosper who attempted to conceal his mur- 
der ? Or Saul, who would have excused his disobedience ? Or Gehazi, 
who denied his covetousness ? But to David and Manasseh, on their 
true repentance, pardon was freely accorded. The king of Nineveh and 
his people were respited when they not only "cried mightily to God," 
but " turned every one from his evil way." The Ephesian converts 
proved the reality of their penitence when they burned their bad books. 

application. — These words contain the Gospel in its practical bearing 
upon man's life. For what is the good news from heaven but a message 
of mercy — mercy already conceived, wrought out, offered ? Now, here 
we are taught how that mercy may be obtained. True repentance is 
essential. And this consists of three elements — sorrow for sin, con- 
fession of it, amendment. The first of these involves the two last. 
Let my sorrow for sin be genuine, I shall not attempt to con- 
ceal, deny, justify, or palliate it. Convinced by the Spirit of the 
injury done to God, my first steps will be to His throne of mercy. 
Should my brother have been wounded by my fault, to him 
also I shall sue for pardon. In any case, the putting away 
of the evil, the amendment of the life, will attest my sincerity. 
For professed penitence without reformation is not penitence at all. 
Forgiveness is promised on the faith of God's Word to as many as con- 
fess their sins (1 John i. 9). But should that peace which belongs to 
the assurance of pardon be withheld, the human ministry may be in- 
voked. The Church, under the guidance of her great Head (John 
xx. 23), has provided for such cases (vide first Exhortation to 
Communion and Visitation of Sick). Sin » cast forth from the heart 
will pollute no more, nor be an element of judgment within. And if 
mine be the " peace which passeth understanding " — the peace of the 
absolved*— shall I be less merciful than God ? Shall I weary of pardon- 
ing the penitent ? Shall not my love cover the sin confessed ? Shall 
not my heart yearn over every sin-burdened soul ? 
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" The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good!' — xv. 3. 

Interpretation. — In adaptation to human understanding, the omni- 
science of the Deity is here and elsewhere compared to eyes — " seven 
eyes," indicating perfectness (2 Chron. xvi. 9 ; Zech. iv. 10). They 
are said to observe, to examine, to behold (as from a watch-tower) the 
evil and the good everywhere. The doctrine has both its alarming 
and its comfortable side, but as it is intended first to warn, " the evil " 
are first spoken of. 

lUxurtrations. — The omniscient eye of God observed our first parents 
in the garden, Joseph and Manasseh in prison, Achan within his tent, 
Hezekiah on his sick-bed, Nebuchadnezzar in his palace, the three 
youths in the furnace, Jonah in the whale, Nathanael under the fig- 
tree, St. Peter on the housetop, Herod on his throne, Lydia by the 
river-side, St. Paul in the tempest and before Nero, St. John in exile. 

application. — It is evident from Holy Scripture that nothing escapes 
the penetrating eye of God. He sees not only every man, but all his 
doings and all his thoughts. As our Governor, above all as our 
Judge, it is essential all should be " naked and open " to His Eyes. 
He must know all, that He may " rule in righteousness " and "judge 
righteous judgment." Man in his sinfulness would prefer an imper- 
sonal God, would make of the machinery of Nature a God which he 
might observe without being himself observed. But the proofs of God's 
all-seeing Eye are too irrefutable, and conscience bears witness to It too 
feelingly, to allow of there being as much atheism spoken as is acted. 
Yet • the inner spirit of the guilty, until reconciled, is atheistic, and 
he saith with Job's adulterer, " No eye shall see me " (Job xxiv. 15). 
The same man would call upon God in time of danger. So easy 
is it to own omniscience and yet live " without God." But, indeed, 
the thought of the all-seeing Eye is too terrible, when realized, to be 
endured unless we recognize in It the beamings of compassionate love. 
Am I, in the spirit of adoption, able to look up to God and cry, " Abba, 
Father " ? Then, while the certainty that at every moment " Thou, 
God, seest me," will make me watchful not to offend, in private as 
well as in public, in the church, in the counting-house, in the shop, 
in the street, wherever I am, it will not fill me with dismay. For I 
shall remember that He sees " the good " as well as " the evil," and 
will reward the honest effort of fiis child to be good. He sees my 
faults. He sees my repentance also. He sees me "in the Beloved, 
and accepts me for His sake. 
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"ft is as sport to a fool to do mischief : but a man of 
understanding hath wisdom? — x. 23 (xiv. 9). 

IFntaptttatton. — The "mischief" here meant is of the nature of a 
moral crime, e.g. unchastity ( Judg. xx. 6). To the irreligious, who place 
self above the moral law, such crimes, whether committed by them- 
selves or others, are regarded as a good joke. They feel a pleasure 
in doing what is wrong because it is wrong, laugh off fears, ridicule 
objections, and with a light heart pursue their deadly course. On 
the other hand, wisdom comes not less naturally and pleasantly to 
" a man of understanding," " the discerning man," wisdom in practice 
not in theory alone, — than mischief to the fool. He follows his inner 
impulse in acting it out, and is in his element. 

fUttstrations. — How little did Amnon reck of the worse than folly 
he committed, upon the heels of which trod death ! With Ahab it 
was as a "light thing "(1 Kings xvi. 31) "to add iniquity unto ini- 
quity." To Abner it counted for " play " that twenty-four men should 
die by one another's hand ; and he himself died " as a fool dieth " 
(2 Sam. iii. 33). The King Ahasuerus and Haman could sit down 
calmly " to drink " after planning the destruction; in cold blood, of 
thousands of their fellow-creatures (Esth. iii. 15). Mordecai, with 
equal deliberation, unlocked the wisdom that was in his breast to save 
them. Belshazzar could make merry in his profanity till the Heaven- 
sent apparition "changed" his countenance. The unchaste woman 
is represented as taking her meals in comfort, and saying, " I have 
done no wickedness " (xxx. 20). 

S^ptteatum. — When I read of Nero setting Borne on fire, and then 
fiddling over it, I count him a fool. But what costly folly is sin, which 
kindles a fire in God's anger that shall burn for ever (Jer. xvii. 4) ! 
And is this a subject for mirth or ridicule? Sin, which, like the star 
" Wormwood," has embittered all the fountains of man's existence 
(Rev. viii. 11) ! Sin, which God counts so serious that He spared not 
His own Son to work its cure ! Sin, which the angels wonder at, and 
holy men regard with awe and horror ! How dreadful to think that 
not only follies but crimes are a subject of mirth, contemptuous mirth, 
to many ! That souls are seduced to their ruin by scoffs, and their 
seduction made a subject of ribald jesting afterwards! That the 
frowns and tears and entreaties of parents and ministers are laughed 
to scorn ! That Christ and holiness are made light of for the sake of 
a foolish bravado ! That the conscience thus becomes seared, and its 
terrors, which ought to deter from sin, are lulled until it is too late ! 

Qod, give me the wisdom which shall preserve me "from hardness 
of heart, and contempt of Thy holy Word ; n and those great thoughts 
of Thee which make impossible slight thoughts of sin I 

VOL. I. Q 
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" W%£ *#*# &j/ «/ knowledge : but the mouth of the 
foolish is near destruction" — x. 14 (xii. 23, xiii. 3). 

Interpretation. — The contrast is between the wisdom of those who 
store up knowledge, keeping it in reserve, to deal out as may befit time 
and circumstances, and the folly of those who, out of their emptiness, 
blurt out continually words fraught with mischief to themselves or 
others. The word " near " being an adjective, the last olause may be 
more intelligibly rendered, " The mouth of the fool is (a) near (speedy) 
destruction," an ever-present source of danger. 

EUtistrations. — Jacob and Daniel, and the blessed Virgin all did 
wisely in laying up in their hearts knowledge which it would have 
been unseemly to proclaim at the time. St. Stephen and St. Paul had 
both stored up learning, which, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
was of great service in their disputations as Christian teachers. Sam- 
son, by rashness of speech, " swallowed up himself " (Jndg. xvi. 17 ; 
Eccles. x. 12), and Nabal's churlish, ignorant words, which were " as a 
burning fire " of dissension, proved a quickly destroying agency against 
himself. 

application. — Happy he who early in life perceives the value of 
useful knowledge. No need to urge him to take pains to acquire it. 
As a miser is intent upon his savings, so will the studious youth be 
intent upon mental stores. Nor will he put them, as too many do, into 
an unretentive memory, " a bag " (as it were) " with holes." No, for 
the exercise of memory will add strength to it, and he will retain at 
least a good residuum of what is thus accumulated. And then his 
wisdom will be not to display but to use this knowledge seasonably, 
for the instruction and benefit of others, rather than for his own glory ; 
and to use what he has as a means of gaining more. Whatever my 
position in life, all useful knowledge will be of service, and tend to 
improve that position. There is a knowledge, moreover, which is 
acquired not from books but from men, from observation, from ex- 
perience, and this is the most calculated to make wise ; above all, if 
it be " sanctified by the Word of God, and prayer/' " The priest's 
lips should keep knowledge." The good steward will bring forth 
"out of the good treasure of his heart," "things new" as well as 
"old," — will be always increasing knowledge and experience. This, 
which applies primarily to the clergy, reaches to the laity as priests 
also in their degree (1 Pet. ii. 9). By thus storing the mind and 
governing the lips, I shall be preserved, moreover, from the fate of 
those empty-headed praters who open their mouths continually, and 
always to do mischief (though it may be unintentionally), if not to 
others, to themselves. 
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"He that hideth hatred with lying lips, and he that 
utteretk a slander, is a fool" — x. 18 (ver. 11, xxvi. 24). 

Ihtferjjwtatiott. — " He that hideth (dissembleth) hatred is a man of 
deceitful lips," literally, "a mouth of falsehood." "And he that 
spreadeth (or divulgeth) a slander is a fool." The word rendered " fool " 
here is not the same word so often employed in this Book to signify an 
irreligious man, but a word that means " a stupid, dull, foolish fellow." 

Hlttstratums. — How treacherously did Saul act towards David, be- 
guiling him to become his son-in-law, with a view to getting rid of 
him, by making his wife " a snare unto him " ! Joab in his treatment 
of Amasa and Abner, Absalom of Amnon, above all, Judas of our 
blessed Lord, all exemplified the dissembler with a sinister purpose 
in view. The enemies of the Church in Ezra's time, and of Christ 
and His Church in later times, did not scruple to bring accusations 
which were more or less perversions of truth to accomplish their unholy 
ends. What fools such dissemblers and slanderers are proved in the 
long run, let the failure of Saul, the fate of Joab and Judas, the ex- 
posure and condemnation of the Herodians and Pharisees, attest. 

SppUeation. — Every variety of sins of the tongue is cautioned against 
in this Book. None is more injurious than either one of the two here ' 
condemned. And when combined, the dissembled hatred and the pro- 
pagated slander, what can be imagined more destructive to social 
happiness ? Doubtless, Christianity has so far leavened society that 
in a Christian community treachery, with a view to murder, is compara- 
tively rare, and there are limits to the virulence of slander. But the 
natural heart is still prone to hatred, and the tongue unhallowed still 
"uses deceit," and under lips which have not been consecrated to God 
still lies " the poison of asps." " War in the heart," disguised by 
" words smoother than butter," is not uncommon among men of the 
world. Vindictive feelings are concealed under complimentary phrases, 
ft a cloak of maliciousness " excused on the plea of prudence or social 
etiquette. Now, it is well that language should be guarded, and 
offensive terms avoided. It would be better still that hatred and 
revenge should be cast out, and " love, the Christian's badge," worn on 
the heart. Then no secret unkindnesses would contradict professions 
of friendliness. Then no injurious tittle-tattle would undo a neigh- 
bour's reputation. What is deemed politic often proves the height of 
folly. In fact, as a rule, insincerity is bad policy. For God in His 
own time will tear away the slanderer's mask, and roll away from the 
innocent the reproach. 

" Lord, purge my heart from these hateful, hidden conceptions, though 
it be by * the Spirit of judgment, and the Spirit of burning ' 1 " 
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" He that cover eth a transgression seeketh love; but he 
that repeateth a matter separateth very friends? — xvii. 9 
(x. 12, xvi. 28). 

JFttterpretattotu — " He covereth," i.e, keeps out of sight, " a transgres- 
sion who seeketh after love," i.e. whose aim is to promote love. " But 
he who repeateth a matter/ 9 who returns again to what ought to be 
buried in oblivion — this man " estrangeth friends." 

Illustrations, — Neither Ziba nor Mephibosheth sought to promote 
love, but to win David's good opinion, each at the expense of the other. 
And wherever the truth lay, one cannot but condemn the alacrity of 
the servant in denouncing his crippled master, and his eagerness to 
bring about a separation between David and the son of Jonathan (2 
Sam. xvi., xix.). Ahimelech, on the contrary, stretched a point to save 
David from Saul's fury, withholding what he knew (1 Sam. xxii. 14, 
etc.). Our Lord sets us an example how to win by love, in His treat- 
ment of St, Peter's cowardice, not throwing it in his teeth, nor saying 
aught to St. John to separate those chief friends. And St. Stephen 
imitated the Master in the forgiving prayer with which he left the 
world, covering, as far as in him lay, the transgression of his murderers. 

SppKcattcmu — We have here a new aspect of the sentiment already 
considered, that u Love covereth a multitude of sins." It is a proof of 
that heavenly disposition that " seeketh after love," not only to be 
willing to pass over and make allowance for offences committed against 
ourselves, but to endeavour to keep out of sight what may stir up strife 
between others. Specially, if a fault has been pardoned or a quarrel 
made up, not to bring the matter forward again, not to reopen wounds 
or rip up old sores. Alas ! how prone one is, out of mere talkativeness, 
to do this ! To mention quite needlessly what such a one has done, for 
the information of his friends ! To allude (even in their presence) to 
some bygone cause of difference between two parties time had almost 
healed ! By such means old disputes revive or fresh ones spring to 
life. Oh, let me discipline my tongue (and when better than in Lent ?), 
not to promote discord, but love. Let me remember that all unneces- 
sary allusion to others' faults is scandal. I must indeed be at a loss 
for topics of conversation when I am driven to fall back on this. If 
duty compel me to speak of a neighbour's failings, Christian charity 
will compel me to minimize, not magnify them. Repetition of little 
things gives them a factitious importance. Great matters, as a rule, 
lie beyond the province of an ordinary individual to decide. How much 
would the Church and society have to forgive me were all known ! 
Shall I not, then, be as silent as possible about a brother, a sister, unless 
I can speak in their praise ? Shall not mine be the spirit that seeks to 
promote love, and the blessed tongue of the peacemaker ? 
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"Put not forth thyself in the presence of the king, and 
stand not in the place of great men : for better it is that it . 
be said unto thee, Come up hither ; than that thou shouldest 
be put lower in the presence of the prince whom thine eyes 
have seen" — xxv. 6, 7 (xviii. 12, xxix. 23). 

fitterptttatum. — Two acts of vanity are cautioned against, which 
might often be combined. The first, a display of glory and forwardness 
of manner in the presence of a sovereign, which he (an Eastern autocrat, 
e.g.) might be disposed to resent. The second, a seating oneself in 
the place which, of right, belonged to another higher in rank. The 
probable consequence of such acts would be degradation in the eyes of 
the very prince to be near whom had been the object of ambition. On 
the nobleman claiming his seat, the intruder would be curtly ousted 
from it, perhaps by the king himself, certainly in his presence, and be 
compelled (all other seats being occupied) " to take the lowest place." 

EDustratum*. — What more beautifully illustrates the humility here 
commended, and the honour following, than the behaviour of the 
blessed Virgin in the presence of Gabriel, at the Annunciation ? What 
an utter absence of self-assertion ; nay, what a trembling, awful sense 
of the presence of the great King, whose envoy Gabriel was ! " She 
was troubled (not elated) at his saying." Gladly would she have 
taken the lowest place. Called to come up higher, even to the highest 
place ever accorded to a human being, she meekly answered, " Be it 
unto me according to thy word." Her genuine humility avoided the 
ostentation of an affected refusal, as displeasing to God as self-seeking 
(Isa. vii. 10, etc.). And in her has been fulfilled the promise, " He 
hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble and meek." 

•application, — Our Lord applied these words to the courtesies of social 
life (Luke xiv. 10). But we see that He had a deeper allusion by the 
parable for which this prepared the way (Luke xiv. 15, etc.) — even to 
man's final allotment in the supper of the kingdom of God. Hence, 
while as a matter of prudence I abstain from putting myself forward in 
social circles or in public life, and wait rather to be put forward by 
others — thus avoiding many a humiliation — let me aim also at some- 
thing more. To " see the King in His beauty," — is this my aim ? 
To dwell in His presence, — is this my heart's desire? Then let me take 
the lowest place among the penitents who sue for pardon and accept- 
ance with God. Let me aim and pray to " be clothed with humility," 
with that lovely grace as a habit. Then may I hope to be sent up- 
ward, and to take no proud leap involving a downfall. 
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« The way of the slothful man is as an hedge of thorns : 
but the way of the righteous is made plain." — xv. 19 (xxiL 
13, xxvi. 13). 

Interpretation* — This proverb may be understood in two ways : 
That the slothful man, by not husbanding his resources and im- 
proving his opportunities, makes or increases his own difficulties in 
life. That, to excuse from trouble, he imagines or exaggerates obstacles. 
In whichever way we take it, the " slothful," one who shirks the duty 
of labour, is contrasted with the " righteous/* who recognizes and en- 
deavours to fulfil his duty. The latter finds difficulties grow less and 
less, and goes forward on a way which is, as it were, " paved » under 
his feet, a " highway ' cast up before him, 

Ellustratuma* — Contrast the spies and their depressing account of 
Canaan, with Caleb boldly facing the difficulties, and with Joshua 
overcoming them (Num. xiii. 27-33). Observe how the tribe of Dan, 
by not seizing their opportunity as directed, increased their future 
troubles, and planted " thorns in their own sides " (Lev. xxvi. 7, 8 ; 
Judg. i. 3, 4, ii. 3). Through sloth the ten tribes fell in with Jeroboam's 
subtle suggestion, to their own and his hurt (1 Kings xii. 30, xiii. 
34). Eliezer going forward in faith and prayer, and Gideon in his 
strength, found their way made plain. Before Zerubbabel the mountains 
Were levelled (Zech. iv. 7). The " slothful " servant in the parable, 
wicked or unrighteous because slothful, raised a bugbear of his own to 
excuse his indolence to himself, which, however, failed to excuse it 
to his master (Matt. xxv. 24-27). 

•application. — There is a temptation to exaggerate difficulties, nay, 
to create imaginary ones, which, if yielded to, paralyzes the energies. 
Especially is this the case when the duty before one is irksome or dis- 
tasteful. A slothful man will shirk most of his duties under such a 
plea. But any one who begins to do this may soon become slothful. 
Let me ever set duty before me as the great business of life. The man 
of duty thinks no obstacles insurmountable, and finds none. By prayer 
and perseverance all are gradually overcome. No honest heart will 
invent " a hedge of thorns " or a " lion in the way," nor readily give 
ear to such fables to excuse inertness. Yet nothing is more easy than 
for one who has no mind to labour to find pretexts for idleness. The 
risks to such are inevitable, they will increase, and prove fatal in 
the end. While all the time it is the voice of sloth within, whispering, 
" Spare thyself." When tempted by this voice, let me bethink myself 
of the great deeds done, and how they were brought to pass. Mine 
be the way of the righteous, upon which God's blessing rests. This, 
though not without thorns and lions, will prove safest, and become 
a paved causeway upon which I shall walk cheerily* 
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" The horse is prepared against the day of battle ; but 
safety " (victory, vide margin) "is of the Lord!' — xxi. 31, 

Interpretation. — This proverb follows appropriately upon the pre- 
ceding. In that we are taught that " no wisdom nor understanding 
nor counsel (can prevail) against Jehovah." In this that human 
strength and reliance on human aid against our foes is useless without 
God's blessing upon them. The war-horse, so eulogized by the Creator 
(Job xxxix. 19-25), is a splendid sight as it stands caparisoned for 
battle ; how much more a well-mounted force of cavalry ! Yet shall 
these utterly fail to achieve victory unless God will it. 

Hfostratiotts. — The horse was forbidden to be used in battle among 
the Jews (Deut. xvii. 16), in order that they might ascribe the glory 
of their victories to Jehovah. Hence it was that Joshua houghed all 
the horses taken in battle (Josh. xi. 6, 9). By Solomon this law was 
violated. And the national glory in battle began to wane from the 
time when this veto was disregarded. Defeat commenced from the 
very quarter of unwarranted confidence (comp. 1 Kings x. 26, 28, with 
1 Kings xi. 14-26 and 2 Chron. xii. 8, 9). Sisera's army, with its nine 
hundred chariots of iron, was easily defeated by Barak's chosen force, 
not only without chariots or horses, but even disarmed ( Judg. v. 8) ; 
so that the " victory " was seen to be " of the Lord." The same was 
true of Gideon's picked; three hundred, and in both cases " their faith 
subdued kingdoms " (Heb. xi. 32, 33). The renunciation of their con- 
fidence in horses marked a time of gracious acceptance for Israel (Hos. 
xiv. 3). 

application. — The newspapers often teem with speculations about 
war. But how seldom does the Lord of hosts appear to be taken into 
account ! As a Christian, let me endeavour to supply the want I find 
in them. I ought to remember that victory is of God. True, the 
means must be employed, or God cannot be expected to bless our arms 
even in a righteous cause. It is a part of His moral government that 
good results do not ordinarily flow except from well-considered efforts. 
Therefore, as long as war is a necessity, there must be armies kept up, 
well disciplined and equipped. But this is not all. God can save 
without armies, but armies cannot conquer without Him. Hence, 
national prayer should always accompany national warfare. And since 
the many pray not, those who are prayerful must supply their places 
by redoubling their prayers. The principle applies no less to the 
spiritual combat. Vain are our efforts (redoubled, it may be, in Lent) 
to conquer the enemies of the soul, if we are looking to those efforts 
for success. The secret of victory must lie in the motto, " Through 
God we shall do great acts, and it is He that shall tread down our 
enemies." 
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" The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; and he that 
winneth souls is wise'* — xi. 30. 

Enterpretattmt. — " The fruit of the righteous " is that which proceeds 
from him, the outcome of a renewed heart. In temporal, still more in 
spiritual ways he is always communicating good to others. As the 
tree of life was in Paradise and will he in heaven, fruitful, nourishing, 
healing, even so is he in the sphere he occupies in the Church. The 
second clause of this sentence represents a more active and definite 
putting forth of energy for the special purpose of winning souls (who 
can doubt ?) to God, in doing which a man will prove himself wise. 

iElfastratums. — It is at least probable that the " souls " which Abra- 
ham and his party " had gotten in Haran " (Gen. xii. 5) were heathen 
servants who had become proselytes (they were afterwards circumcised, 
Gen. xvii. 27), through the holy influence of the patriarchs. The 
" devout soldier " who waited on Cornelius had doubtless been favour- 
ably disposed towards religion by his master's example, and to him, as 
to the rest of his family, that good man became as a " tree of life," 
while to St. Peter "the fisherman" (Luke v. 10) was granted the 
honour of winning all their souls to Christ (Acts x. 24, 44, 48). The 
Apostles set us the example of using every lawful means, and the 
wisest they knew of, to save souls, and did save many by bringing 
them into the fold of Christ. 

ftppltcatton. — Life is not long, therefore let the most be made of it. 
Having first given myself to God (2 Cor. viii. 5), let me live not unto 
myself but for others. If wealth and position be mine, how much may 
I do in the course of a few years to relieve want an$ misery, and thus 
to conciliate others to Christianity ! Or if mine be an obscure lot, yet, 
still, within my own circle, my influence may be beneficent. No true 
Christian can be as an upas tree, withering all within its shadow, nor yet 
as a barren tree doiug nought for others' good. The true follower of 
Jesus must needs resemble his Master in being, on a humbler scale, as a 
" tree of life," a source of blessing to many. This from the spontaneous 
outcome of the life within. But more — I shall endeavour, layman 
though I may be, to win souls to God. Not by intruding into the 
office of the ministry, but by supporting and aiding it in all legitimate 
ways, and utilizing opportunities. How often may influence gained 
be employed for a soul's good, a doubt removed, a word in season 
spoken! The wife may win her husband, the godly neighbour his 
fellow-man. And they who have been guiding stars upon earth shall 
shine as the stars (in a far wider sphere), for ever and ever (Dan. xii. 3). 

The life-work of the won, what is it out to win the lost f 
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" When a maris ways please the Lord, He tnaketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him? — xvi. 7. 

g nle t y r ela tioiu — This is one of those proverbs which, true in a 
general way and from the highest point of view, must be understood 
with limitations as regards this present life. " Enemies " (as is 
assumed) the good man will have. Even He Whose ways always 
pleased God had unrelenting ones. Nor will they always, and very 
seldom all, be conciliated in this world. However, the promise is 
sufficiently often fulfilled in history to make it proverbial, and will 
have a complete fulBlment hereafter, especially if we understand " to 
be at peace " as implying submission (Deut. xx. 10, 11 ; Josh. x. 1). 

SHnstrations. — Esau, on Jacob's ways becoming pleasing to God, was 
made to be at peace with him whose life he had once sought. Laban, 
who followed Jacob as an enemy, departed from him a friend. By an 
overruling providence, the nations surrounding Israel were restrained 
from desiring their land when they went up at the appointed seasons 
to appear before the Lord their God (Exod. xxxiv. 22, etc.). How was 
King Saul won over for a time by David's magnanimity, and the proofs 
of God being on his side ! And Saul of Tarsus, from breathing forth 
threatenings and slaughter, how was his heart turned, in the hands of 
God, towards the Christians whom he persecuted ! 

- Explication. — It must not be supposed that this text contradicts 
others which tell me that " all who will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution." Both are true, as God's words always must be. 
The one shows the native enmity of the human heart as against God, 
so also against His people. The other, the divine restraint which curbs 
that enmity, so that it shall not really " harm those that are followers 
of that which is good " (1 Pet. iii. 13), and shall in the end work their 
good (Rom. viii. 28), and also be for ever subdued (1 Cor. xv. 25). I 
must expect enemies, and probably of my own household, if I make it 
always my first aim to please God. The Church will never be without 
them, yet has she her times of " rest," and " the gates of hell shall 
not prevail " against her. I, too, as a member of the Church, must 
expect to share her lot. Let me not make foes gratuitously by inju- 
dicious, needless, ill-tempered opposition. Let me always have a con- 
ciliatory bearing, and to be ready to return evil with good. But if for 
conscience' sake I am opposed, threatened, ill-treated, slandered,flet me 
" commit myself to Him that judgeth righteously.'' Let me hold 
fast my principles "without wavering," and it may be God will so 
convince my enemies that He is with me, or so turn their hearts, that 
in time they shall become my friends. Or He will overrule their 
malignity for my good. In the end they shall come and worship at 
my feet, and know that He has loved me (Rev. iii. 9). 
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" The wrath of a king is as messengers of death : but 
a wise man will pacify it. In the light of the king's 
countenance is life ; and his favour is as a cloud of the 
latter rain" — xvi. 14, 15 (xix. 12, xx. 2). 

Interpretation. — We have here the picture of an Eastern despot, 
" without law, above law, his own will his only law." At his com- 
mand are " messengers of death," means and instruments manifold for 
crushing an offending subject. At the frown, still more at the threat 
of such a potentate, who would not be alarmed? An astute courtier, 
one who was about the king, might, however, be able to pacify him, 
would prove his wisdom by doing so. Then, should a gracious ex- 
pression come over the king's countenance, should he beam approbation 
upon his servant, it would be like life from the dead, and liberality 
such as becomes a sovereign might be expected to follow. 

JEIIustrattons. — Ahasuerus in his treatment of Haman, Solomon of 
Adonijah, Herod of John the Baptist, illustrate the swiftness, certainty, 
and deadly power of the sentence of an absolute monarch. At the 
threatening of such a one (the roaring of the lion), even so brave a 
veteran as Joab fled to the horns of the altar. Jonathan, however, 
with Saul, Daniel with Nebuchadnezzar, the people of Tyre and Sidon 
through Blastus with Herod Agrippa, had the wisdom to pacify wrath. 
Upon his butler, the countenance of Pharaoh, once so lowering, at last 
beamed favour, and to Esther the golden sceptre must have been as 
" the latter rain," an earnest of royal generosity to revive her fainting 
spirit. 

application. — " Absolute power is safe in no hands but those of God." 
Yet the power for good or evil wielded by any sovereign is great, 
and I should pray that it may be used to discourage wickedness 
and to promote virtue and religion. Threatening and execution of 
justice belong to governments, as vicegerents of the Great King, and 
mercy is also their prerogative as His, not without limitations. I can 
only pacify the just resentment against offenders of the law under 
which I live by disproving the offence laid to my charge. I can 
only hope for mercy, if an offender, by proving extenuating circum- 
stances in my behalf. So that my wisdom clearly is not to offend. 
But if this be so with human potentates, what is my wisdom as regards 
the King of kings ? Alas ! I cannot plead my innocence, nor put in a 
claim for mercy. Nor can I devise a way of pacifying His just wrath. 
What, then, shall I do ? My only wisdom is to flee to " the man 
Christ Jesus," Whose speaking blood hath pacified divine wrath, and 
pleadeth not in vain even for me. " He is our peace," for atonement 
is by Him. 
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" He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread : 
but he that followeth vain persons is void of understand- 
ing" — xii. 11 (xx. 21, xxviii. 19, 20). 

Interpretation. — The cultivation of the ground and keeping of 
flocks and herds being the main pursuits in early days, are naturally 
referred to in proverbs about industry. But the saying is true of all 
honest ways of getting a livelihood, that industry is the secret of 
success and satisfaction. Whereas, to be drawn away by idle company 
or to pursue unstable and (still worse) unrighteous means for pro- 
ducing income, is to prove oneself " void of understanding." 

JUttstratums. — Jacob is a notable" example of persevering honour- 
able exertion blessed by God. The occupants of the cave of Adullam 
would seem to have been mostly men who preferred a life of change 
and chance to one of steadfast industry, and their choice was one that 
brought them trouble enough. In the prodigal son we have a striking 
picture of one who, through following vain persons, came even to 
want a piece of bread. 

application* — Sloth may have been a besetting sin of the Hebrews, 
but shirking of honest labour is confined to no nation. There is a 
laborious idleness which affects the air of business, and is specious 
enough to deceive many. Let me not be thus deceived, since God 
Himself deigns to warn me against it. It may take the form of 
sociability, gadding about and talking with a professed view to work, 
but without working. It may shelter itself under the pretext of 
frequenting sales and markets, while neglect of duties nearer home 
leaves little enough to sell or to buy. Not unfrequently it ends in 
downright dissipation, and that in abject poverty. Or windy specula- 
tions, by which riches are to be made in haste and without much 
trouble, are put in the place of the sober duties which earned the 
livelihood erewhile. Often the result is seen in a dazzling glitter 
of success for a little time, and then the thick darkness of disappoint- 
ment and despair. More often still, there is the loss without even the 
temporary gain. And, not unfrequently, a lust of making gain is 
begotten, which issues in very questionable adventures, and dries up all 
the springs of the inner life. How much better to ply one's appointed 
calling, and do one's best in it ! Industry is both an ornamental grace 
and a Christian obligation. It is also the way to competency. The 
sentence to eat bread in the sweat of thy face is a promise of at least 
a sufficiency. The commandment which gives a weekly rest enjoins 
six days of work. 

Be it mine to labour for the meat that perisheth so as not to lose that 
which endureth unto eternal life. 
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The hope of the righteous shall be gladness : but ttie 
expectation of the wicked shall perish? — x. 28 (xi. 7). 

Interpretation, — A comparison of this proverb with its fellow (xi. 7) 
shows that no contrast is intended between " hope " and " expectation." 
The words in the original are probably synonymous. But if not, yet 
hope admits of degrees ; and at times, and under some circumstances, 
the hope of the godless may be even more confident than that of the 
righteous. " The hope of the righteous," however, " is " present " glad- 
ness " to him, which is not asserted of the other's hope or even expec- 
tation. And in the future the contrast will be made absolute and 
perpetual, for in its fruition the hope of the righteous will be gladness 
indeed, while "the hope," amounting even to "expectation," of the 
wicked when he dieth shall perish. 

Illustrations.— Of Abraham our Lord tells us (John viii. 56) that he 
rejoiced to see His day — " exulted " in the prospect — and " he saw it " 
(in faith) and " was glad." Bis hope brought him a present gladness ; 
how immensely increased must that have been when he saw Jesus 
Himself (in paradise), and how will it be intensified in heaven ! To the 
hope of the devout Simeon and Anna the same observations will 
apply. Contrast Balaam's hope to " die the death of the righteous " with 
the hopeless death he did eventually die. The " rich fool " is a warning 
picture of how suddenly worldly expectations come to an end. 

application. — What is the foundation difference between the right- 
eous and the wicked ? The one builds his life upon a sure, the other 
upon an unwarrantable, hope. The one lives by "faith," which 
"is the substance of things hoped for;" the other by "sight" of 
things which are all passing away. For " worldly hopes are not living, 
but lying hopes and dying hopes." The godless man has often a fitful, 
unrestful kind of pleasure in the prospect of successes, but when 
attained he finds that he has grasped a shadow which, ere long, 
vanishes. Yea, as regards the eternal future, none are more hopeful 
often than those who have no good ground of hope ; these " have no 
bands in their death; " they will even plead and justify themselves at the 
gate of heaven (Matt. xxv. 11, viL 27). Alas ! all in vain, for the "hope of 
the hypocrite " (Job viii. 13), as well as " the expectation of the wicked, 
shall perish." But who so buoyed up upon " the waves of this trouble- 
some world n by a good and sure hope (not unvarying, indeed, but 
always "living") as the man who has ventured his all upon Christ? 
Doth not his earnest expectation wait for the manifestation of the 
sons of God (Rom. viii. 19) ? Doth he not rejoice in (that) hope (Bom. 
xii. 12) ? Hath he not songs in the night (Job xxxv. 10) ? Is he not 
willing to " wait," giving up all (if need be) for the unspeakable things 
God hath prepared ? 
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The lips of the righteous know what is acceptable : but 
the motith of the wicked speaketh frowardness" — x. 32 (xvi. 
24). 

ffnttrprrtatum. — The " good man out of the good treasure of the heart " 
brings forth what is acceptable to God and man, words good and true, 
but also full of grace and tact. Whereas, the wicked out of a perverse 
heart speaketh perversion — words which are injurious to man and 
displeasing to God. For as (xvi. 23) " The heart of the wise teacheth 
his mouth/' so is it with the heart of the wicked. 

IHnstratums. — Gideon displayed great tact and temper in his reply- 
to the upbraidings of the men of Ephraim, and so averted a quarrel 
(Judg. viii. 2, 3). Abigail, by her wise and conciliatory speech, both 
dissuaded David from a vindictive enterprise and rendered herself 
acceptable to him (1 Sam. xxv. 23-33). Daniel is a praiseworthy example 
of a messenger from God delivering unpalatable truths in a way to win 
for them acceptance (Dan. iv. 27), and Philip of a teacher engaging the 
attention and convincing the minds of his hearers (Acts viii. 5, 6, 35). 
But who can compare with Jesus, our great Exemplar, Whose lips* so 
" full of grace and truth " (Ps. xlv. 2), not only made men wonder 
(Luke iv. 22), but attracted listening crowds, and won souls to God 
(Luke xv. 1)? 

Sjrpltcatum. — The gift of eloquence to move listening multitudes is 
bestowed only upon the few. But the gift alluded to in this proverb is 
possessed, or might be, by every true Christian in a greater or less 
degree. It may be mine, it ought to be, to speak truth in an acceptable 
manner. The secret is to speak it " in love " (Eph. iv. 25). And as love 
is of the essence of Christianity, this gift should be more common than 
it is. Love will give humility, which conciliates ; gentleness, which 
wins ; sympathy, which attracts ; earnestness, which lays hold of; tact, 
which beguiles the hearer. Possessed of love, true love, I shall " know 
how to speak the word in season ; " how to administer reproof, itself 
a bitter medicine, in the honey of kind words ; how to answer the 
captious with a soft word (not weak and tame) and hard arguments ; 
how to maintain truth " in the meekness of wisdom," without com- 
promise ; how to accommodate my mode of speech to various classes 
of mind, forbearing with lesser prejudices, avoiding needless offence. 
There is a tact which is an instinct of the new nature, a wit the fruit 
of a regenerate mind. He who gives the " grace " will give also the 
seasoning of " salt." Kind words, as a rule, go furthest. Harsh words 
neither please nor profit. " A nattering mouth worketh ruin " (xxvi. 
28). Words out of a wicked heart may poison generations to come* 
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" When pride cometh, then cometh shame : but with the 
lowly is wisdom'' — xi. 2 (xv. 33, xvi. 18, xviii. 12). 

Interpretation. — Arrogance is inevitably succeeded by shame. Ela- 
tion of spirit precedes a downfall (xvi. 18). But with the humble is 
wisdom. The wisdom which is itself honour, which confers honour, 
which saves from disgrace, — this follows upon and is the result of 
humility (xv. 33 ; Ps. xxv.). 

Hlfasrratums. — Holy Scripture teems with illustrations of the above. 
The judgment upon Korah and his party; the signal downfall of 
Haman; the disgrace which fell upon Nebuchadnezzar, "while 
the word (of arrogance) was in the king's mouth ; " the miserable 
end of Herod accepting honour due to God only; — all these are 
proofs that the " proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord n 
(xvi. 5). On the contrary, David's humility in waiting was rewarded 
with a throne. Gideon who thought himself " least " in his father's 
house " (Judg. vi. 15), and St. Paul who owned himself " less than 
the least of all saints " (Eph. iii. 8), were enabled to do a great and 
glorious work in their several ways. "When Ephraim spake trem- 
bling, he exalted himself in Israel " (Hos. xiii. 1). The wondrous Child, 
sitting at the feet of His own creatures, astonished all by His wisdom. 

&npttcatum. — " Pride was not made for men " (Ecclus. x. 18). Yet 
it was man's first sin, and is generally the last to be got rid of. It 
vanquished angels. To vanquish it the Son of God came down from 
heaven. Through His humiliation, man, prostrated by pride, ascends 
again to God. But what is pride? The thinking of oneself more 
highly than one ought to think. From this results the claiming of 
respect undue, the denying of that which is due. And this brings 
shame in time. It is expensive, and lands in ruin. It is contentious, 
and leads to reprisals. It is blind, and ere long stumbles. It is un- 
becoming, and calls down reproach. It is a complicated wickedness 
God hates and counterworks and takes the punishment of into His 
own hands. It touches His honour to humble it. And it is ap- 
propriately punished by ignominy, by error in counsel, by failure 
in event. " This man began to build, and was not able to finish." 
Through prosperity remissness follows, through carnal security en- 
croachments. Never do we fall into a great sin but first there has 
been pride. Man hates it too— in others. All men cry shame upon 
pride. It attracts reproach, it courts confusion. How much wiser, 
safer, happier, to be humble ! To whom hath God respect but to the 
lowly ? Whom do* men delight to honour but such as shrink from 
honour? Who so safe from downfall as they who shun the heights ? 
Who so peaceful as they who have no ambition but to be good ? 



\ 
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" The righteous is delivered out of trou. 
wicked cometh in kis stead" — xi. 8 (xxi. 18). 

EnttrpTrtatum. — God's overruling providence often b< 
in this world, as that while the good man is delivered, t 
before the same danger. Or He cuts off the wicked U 
injuring the righteous. Or He makes the wicked a sul 
of piacukr victim, for the comparatively righteous, so 
escape. In death "the righteous is taken away from th 
(Iaa. Ivii. 1), and the wicked (his enemy) succeeds tc 
trouble, from which even death will not deliver Mm. 

HdisrrilLQns. — Notable instances of bad men changi 
pood are Daniel's persecutors taking his place in tl 
Hainan hanging upon the gallows prepared by himself 
St. Peter's gaoler and persecutors suffering the fate for > 
been keeping him. A Jonah was sacrificed that oihei 
he was might escape. For the deliverance of David 
was brought into distress (1 Sam. niii. 25-28). Her 
missed a saint to glory for the sake of Herodias, becam 
that bad woman's ambition. 

^pplitation. — Surely this proverb ia both for warning 
ment. For warning, inasmuch as it teaches that retribi 
rosy be expected at God's hand. That they do not in 
up crimes committed by man against man is because 
manifests itself in the world only as a prelude, not 
finally. Their occurrence ia, however, frequent enough 
general rule, and to supply a moral motive. One reasi 
{itself sufficient) why I should not attempt to injure 
is the probability that in the course of events he and 
places, or what I design for him may in some way 
Certainly the time will come when all malevolent purpt 
upon the head of him who schemed them. Death and 
reveal to the most successful plotter against his brethre 
have affected to doubt, that " Verily there is a God th 
earth." On the other hand, what encouragement to the 
that his God will deliver him from trouble eventually 
are His saints in God's eyes, that He gives men for them 
He has often sacrificed the wicked that He might save 1 
He has blinded the enemies of the Church to allow of 
their fury. He has reversed the lots of the trium 
afflicted even in this life. 

Therefore let my faith be strong in the justice of my 
fails and experience seeml at fault I 
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" When it goeth well with the righteous, the city re- 
joiceth: and when the wicked perish, there is shouting" — 
xi. 10 (ver. ii, xxix. 2). 

iEnterpretatum. — A fact is here asserted. Its explanation, given in 
the next verse, furnishes the moral. The rule and influence of good 
men in a state is the cause of its exaltation. Hence public joy when 
such men are promoted and prosper. On the contrary, the counsels, 
maxims, sentiments of wicked men are politically most injurious. 
Hence public joy when such are removed from their posts. The moral, 
supplied by inference, is that it is the duty of every patriot to get good 
men advanced to posts of trust and honour ; to keep bad men out of 
them. 

JEnustratums. — Contrast the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah, and the 
honour paid to Hezekiah in life and death, with the dishonour earned 
by his father. See how Josiah was loved and lamented, while 
Jehoram " departed without being desired ; " and how when Athaliah 
was slain, " all the people of the land rejoiced." So, too, on Hainan's 
death and Mordecai's advancement, "the city of Shushan rejoiced 
and was glad." Both Elijah and Elisha, by their prayers and counsels, 
were the real defence of their country — " the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof" (2 Kings ii. 12, xiii. 14). 

&ppltcatum* — Patriotism is the home feeling, the home love inten- 
sified, extended. Every good man is a lover of home — is a patriot. 
The Christian has Jesus for his example, Who laboured, wept, and died 
for His country. Hence, as a Christian, I cannot be indifferent to 
politics. Being satisfied that "righteousness exalteth a nation," I 
must desire that good men shall bear rule and take part in the national 
councils. I must feel the immense gain to the country of a sovereign 
who is really " religious." For the former I must reserve my vote and 
influence, for the latter unceasingly pray. Who can doubt that in any 
circle of society good men are blessings and bad men nuisances ? But 
in places of public trust and power, how greatly is the advantage or the 
evil increased ! How often have the decline and fall of states been due 
to the misgovernment or unscrupulous advice of unprincipled men \ 
Good citizens make others, yea, the whole community, sharers of their 
prosperity ; they are "the salt of the land, saving it from corruption; 
they draw down blessings upon it by their prayers. But the wicked, 
especially if he be exalted, will soon pull down more than the righteous 
can build up, though the one die lamented while the other be hissed 
out of his place and " shoutings " follow him to his grave (Job xxviL 
23). 
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" Where no counsel is, the people fall; but in tJie multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety" — xi. 14 (xv. 22, xxiv. 6). 

Interpretation. — The word here rendered " counsel " means literally 
"pilotage of a ship by ropes." We meet with this maritime meta- 
phor elsewhere in this Book (i. 5, xx. 18), owing, perhaps, to the naval 
enterprise of Solomon's time. Two provisoes must be understood : First, 
that the counsel given be wise and good. Secondly, that the people 
accept and follow it. The case in view is that of a state ungoverned, 
or ruled by a self-confident autocrat, either by his own solitary judg- 
ment or with the aid of a favourite. But the caution also applies to 
any institution, or to an individual's own private affairs. 

EHustratimts. — Kehoboam, in spite of counsellors, took his own 
headstrong course, and ten parts of the people fell away from the throne. 
When Jehoiada the good counsellor was removed, the people fell under 
the influence of evil counsel (2 Chron. xxiv. 17, 18). In the dark 
times of the judges, when " every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes," the people fell oftentimes into their enemies' hands. 
But David and Solomon governed by wise counsellors, and made the 
nation respected among the nations. The Levite from Bethlehem- 
judah, smarting under a gross outrage, did wisely in taking advice to 
ask advice (Judg. xix. 30, xx. 7). The Church of Christ, by united 
counsels, averted a great schism (Acts xv. 6, 31). 

Spplicatum. — Experience has taught the advantage of deliberative 
assemblies for the making of laws and decision of governments. And 
further, that it is better these should be not entirely of one complexion, 
but should represent various and even opposite opinions. "Many 
eyes can see more than one eye," and from many minds many ideas 
proceed. There is danger of public interests being sacrificed to private 
where the will of one or only of a few prevails. There is comparative 
safety in deliberate, extensive, diversified consultation. A too limited 
council may easily become a cabal. But this, a fair representative 
council of sufficient proportions is not likely to become. There should 
he mutual consultation, with a view to mutual co-operation. At the 
same time, no council is infallible, and the guidance of the Great 
Counsellor (Isa. ix. 6) is therefore always to be invoked. As a good 
citizen, I shall not neglect to join heartily in Church in the prayer for 
the Parliament and the lords of the Council. And in my own private 
matters or the affairs of others with which I may have to do, would 
it not be wise, as a rule, to ask advice of those competent to give 
advice ? For if they agree, my way will be the more clear. If they 
differ, the hearing both sides will enable me the better to decide. In 
either case, I shall not go wrong through self-confidence. 

vol. 1. H 
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" The wicked worketh a deceitful work : but to him tJiat 
soweth righteousness shall be a sure reward" — xi. 18 (x. 
2, 1 6, xi. 4). 

Bnterpretatum. — The result of the wicked man's work deceives him- 
self, for " treasures of wickedness profit nothing," least of all " in the 
day of wrath." But the reward of the righteous follows as certainly 
upon his work as fruit upon seed-sowing, and his " labour tendeth to 
life," to true happiness and prosperity, both in this world and in the 
next. 

EllttJrtrattmts. — Neither Ahab nor Gehazi gained the satisfaction they 
anticipated from their several godless schemings in respect of Naboth 
and Naaman. But Noah's patient continuance in well-doing brought 
rest and salvation in the end. Simeon and Anna were not disappointed 
in their long waiting and praying for the Messiah. St. Paul reaped 
the reward of his ministerial sowing in the abundance of converts 
granted him, and the " sure and certain hope " with which he contem- 
plated eternity. The liberality of the two centurions was rewarded 
tenfold into their bosom (Luke vii. 2, etc. ; Acts x. 4, etc.). The rich 
fool's selfish work was all frustrated by death. 

application. — As the blind man, when only half cured, saw " men 
as trees walking," so are we all naturally under strange, misleading 
illusions. We see not things as they really are, but as the god of this 
world, who blindeth the minds of them that believe not (2 Cor. iv. 4), 
would have us see them. Hence, left to myself, I shall be cheated 
out of my soul by working for spurious gain and a deceptive reward. 
The Bible warns of impositions sure to be practised upon us, and the 
salve of the Holy Spirit is offered that we may detect them (Rev. iii. 
18). And when the naked truth is seen, oh, then all sin ceases to 
attract, by appearing in its true colours. Who would seek for pleasure 
or profit in wickedness, were he convinced that neither the one nor the 
other would prove real and lasting ? Who would not sow righteousness, 
were he able to realize the certainty and grandeur of its reward ? I must 
take God's Word as my guide, and pray for the " single eye," that I may 
not fall a victim to Satan's wiles and phantasmagoria (Matt. iv. 8). 
Guided by the Word of truth, I see (how plainly !) " the deceitfulness 
of sin." I see the securities laid up in heaven for the saints. I see that 
life is sowing-time for eternity, and that just as I sow shall I reap. 
Nay, have I not too often experienced a reward within myself, if not 
without, following upon an act of justice or of mercy, to doubt which 
way righteousness tendeth ? And what fruit (except disappointment 
and fear) have I had in those things whereof I am ashamed ? 

Oh, t?ien,for grace to lay hold of realities, and let go shadows ! 
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" The hand of the diligent shall bear rule : but the 
slothful shall be under tribute" — xii. 24 (x. 4, xiii. 4, 
xxii. 29). 

Entrrprrtattmt. — "The hand of the diligent and the slothful 
(hand)" represent severally the diligent and slothful man. The 
first becomes rich and powerful, comparatively so at least ; the second 
fails in carrying out his desires, and remains or sinks into a state of 
servitude, while his energetic neighbour rises far above his station, 
even to be the valued associate of great men, ay, of kings. 

JEHustratums. — Of individuals (as of nations) the above proverb is 
true. Jeroboam's [first step on the ladder of promotion was through 
Solomon taking notice of his industry, and on that account making 
him a ruler (1 Kings xi. 28). The energy of Saul and Jonathan is 
commemorated by David, and compared to that of the eagle and the 
lion (2 Sam. L 23). Pharaoh chose out "men of activity" from 
among the Israelites to be preferred above their fellows (Gen. xlvii. 6). 
The faithful servant in the parable becomes a "ruler over many 
things," while the " slothful " is deprived even of that which he had, 
and pays tribute to his brother. 

3ppUcatt(m« — To wish to rise in the world, by lawful means, is an 
honourable ambition, approved by Holy Scripture. Else why such 
incentives to industry as those here and elsewhere set before us ? It 
is not, indeed, given to many to ascend out of their sphere, but all may 
hope to rise within it, and ought to try. For diligence is not a moral 
virtue separate from religion, but a component part of it. Our blessed 
Lord pursued His glorious avocation upon earth regardless of rest, 
indifferent to meat and drink. His Apostle charges Christians to be 
" not slothful in business," and severely condemns idleness. God has 
affixed conditions to success in any calling, and one of the first of 
these is industry. This is more to be relied on than brilliancy of 
parts, and often supplies their place. Doubtless he who has both 
combined with character, will rise the highest, and may even become 
a favourite at court and stand before kings, to whom despatch and 
energy are most acceptable. But without soaring so high, I may 
count upon the reward attached to exact, conscientious, persevering 
discharge of duty in whatsoever my hand findeth to do. I shall rise, 
win influence, respect, independence, it may be power. And if this 
he so in worldly matters, not less is it in spiritual. Through indo- 
lent acquiescence and slothful remissness I may easily become a slave 
to sin. But in proportion to the energies of the spiritual life will 
he my nearness to the throne of God. And oh, what happiness (far 
beyond that of Solomon's servants), to stand continually before the 
King of kings, and hear His wisdom (1 Kings x. 8) ! 
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" Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it stoop : but a 
good word maketh it glad" — xii. 25. 

Interpretation. — Sorrow, anxiety, disappointment, — these are a load 
upon the spirit, a weight upon the heart, which cause depression 
and melancholy. But how (often will a word of kindness, or good 
news, or a comforting assurance, spoken in the ear in season, not only 
banish despondency, but cause gladness to take its place ! 

HHustratums. — Jacob experienced at times great heaviness of heart, 
which was relieved by good words from heaven, from his brother, and 
from his son. Ezra and Nehemiah, in their patriotic ardour, became 
deeply distressed and sore afraid ; but a word of promise from the 
people and from the king restored their spirits (Ezra ix., x. ; Neh. i., ii.). 
Of David, " the woman that was a sinner," and other penitents, how 
was their overwhelming sorrow turned into joy by the word of absolu- 
tion ! The widow of Nain's stooping heart was lifted up by the Word 
which restored her son to her. St. Paul speaks words of truest comfort 
to the bereaved, when he assures them (on divine authority) that 
those who have fallen asleep in Jesus are not to be sorrowed for with- 
out hope, because they will reappear and be recognized and reunited 
to their friends in the day of the Lord's coming (1 Tbess. iv. 13, etc.). 

&ppUcatum. — " Man is born to trouble." I see this saying confirmed 
in the sorrow-stricken countenances, dejected mien, and worn frames 
of my fellow-creatures. I hear it in their deep-drawn sighs and de- 
sponding accents. I cannot hope to escape it myself altogether; 
perhaps I ought not to hope it. It may come from worldly cares and 
anxieties ; the difficulty of keeping clear of debt is a very fruitful cause. 
Or it may arise from disappointed expectations, the displeasure of those 
placed over me, the loss of friends. Or it may come (and ought it 
not ?) from an awakened sense of sin, and just terror of God's wrath, 
and repeated failures in efforts against temptation. Whatever the 
cause may be, how cheering and consolatory to my drooping spirit will 
be a good word of the right sort ! A word of encouragement to 
stimulate to fresh exertions ; a word of praise to wipe out past blame ; 
the good news of a friend in time of need ; above all, the word of 
absolution to the sin-burdened soul, " the comfortable words " of 
Eucharistic peace to the weary soul, the word of one who, having 
himself been comforted in trouble, is able to comfort others (2 Cor. i. 
4) ;— :how precious and heart-reviving are these ! And if I find them 
so, shall I not take pains to become myself a " son of consolation " ? 
Shall I not ask of God that " tongue of the learned," which Jesus so 
eminently possessed ? (Isa. 1. 4) ? Shall I grudge a kind and cheering 
word to one who needs it ? Will it not be my pleasure to " comfort 
them that are cast down "? 
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" 7#<« w f&ri maketk himself rick, yet 
there is that maketk himself poor, yet hath i 
xiii. 7 (xii. 9). 

Inttrprctation. — The literal meaning of this sente 
by its verb, which signifies in the original, " to wish 
We must, therefore, understand it to apply, in the fi 
who, being (really) poor, affect the display of the wei 
second place, to those who, being wealthy, affect 
poverty. There is a figurative or spiritual sense all 
words may be understood. There is the man who 1 
yet is miserably poor in all that constitutes true ' 
the man who avows himself poor, yet hath great ri 
the highest kind. 

Hltistrationfl. — In the latter sense only does Holy 
apt illustrations of this text, though they abound in 
abjectly poor was Ahab, though a boastful monarc 
make himself happy — who seemed to himself as thou; 
— without his neighbour's vineyard ! How poor did 
make himself in the eyes of the world I yet how trial; 
day when he won the hearts of the poor and found s 
Church of Smyrna it is the Lord who says, " ' ' 



Sppuration. — Let me avoid the folly of those who 
and a higher station than they can afford, at the exj 
fort and (did they but know it) real respect. Affi 
contemptible, and "shabby gentility" is an affect 
respected for what he is, not for what his ancest 
acknowledged poverty rather than in fictitious O] 
exerts himself as a man will generally earn enough 
though accounted among the poor, have more domes 
his ambitious but impecunious neighbour. Labt 
virtue not pomp, ability not money, mark out th 
He is really rich who courts nothing; and ho is pool 
inordinate. A love of empty display proclaims emj 
often leads to an empty parse and larder. But w 
than he who, without ostentation, by his own dilige 
to find the means of doing good ? Let me equally 
of being richer than I am, to gain temporary dii 
pretence of being poorer than I am, to escape jusl 
income. 
And, oh, above all, to be rich in good works while 
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" £00*/ understanding giveth favour : but the way of 
transgressors is hard' 1 — xiii. 15. 

Jntarpretatum. — There have been other renderings of this text, but 
our translation is the best supported. By " good understanding n is 
meant that wisdom which comes from God alone, and is learnt in the 
experience of true religion. This brings favour with God and man, 
and makes the way of life " pleasantness and peace/' as compared with 
that of the transgressor. His way is emphatically "hard," like a 
much-trodden highway, like a craggy precipice, which leads, moreover, 
to destruction. 

Xlfastratums. — Abraham, by prudence, courtesy, and high character, 
secured the respect of the neighbouring nations, though heathen (Gen. 
xxiii. 11). Joseph, Joshua, David, Daniel, are all instances of men 
who, by their religious principle, both pleased God and obtained favour 
and influence with men. " The child Samuel," who early chose the 
service of Jehovah, was " in favour both with the Lord and also with 
men." Of One far greater, " the holy Child Jesus," the same significant 
fact is stated. But look at Jacob's path after he had deviated from 
rectitude, although he repented and was restored ! How " hard " he 
had made it for himself! Look at Jonah fretting beneath the gourd — 
his peace of mind gone! Look still more at those habitual trans- 
gressors — Samson, Saul, the prodigal son in the parable — and see on 
what sharp stones they walked in the ways of sin, and how they 
forfeited the favour alike of God and man ! 

application. — Nothing is more certain than that in the way, as well 
as in the end, religion has immensely the advantage over sin. So that 
I am asked not only to consult my happiness in the future, but in the 
present also, when I am urged to become religious. For thus I enter 
upon a path which, though not so attractive as some others at the 
commencement, improves stage by stage, and conducts to certain glory. 
Whereas, the pathway of sin, flowery and broad at first, becomes 
gradually more and more rugged and bare till it ends in a frightful 
abyss. Men will not, as a rule, believe this on hearsay, but all who 
have tried either one or both will confirm the evidence ; and what 
more trustworthy witness can be had? However, let me try for 
myself " the good and the right way," and surely I shall find it what it 
has been represented. It will secure me the respect of my fellow-men ; 
for the world, while it hates, respects true godliness. It will obtain for 
me the favour of God and of all who love Him. I shall escape the 
thousand inflictions which transgressors call down by their misdoings, 
and by which their lives are embittered. I shall avoid the pitfall of 
perdition, which lies at the end of a godless career. 
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" Only by pride cometk contention : but with the well 
advised is wisdom' 9 — xiii. 10. 

ffnterpretatum. — The meaning is that nothing but contention ensues 
where pride is at work, for that is its inevitable fruit. But with those 
who are willing to receive counsel is wisdom ; and humility, which is 
true wisdom, is the mother of concord. 

JEttustratums. — Dathan's pride of birth, for he was Reuben's repre- 
sentative, while Moses was only of Levi's family, moved him to 
contend with the great lawgiver in the spirit of Diotrephes. The 
Ephraimites through wounded pride, and Amaziah through vain -glory, 
brought bloodshed upon their land ( Judg. xii. 1-6 ; 2 Kings xiv. 8-10). 
The proud longing for precedence created strife among the Apostles. 
Rehoboam's self-sufficiency and lust of power divided his people, but 
afterwards he showed wisdom in being well advised by Shemaiah (1 
Kings xii. 22-24). How meekly and wisely did Abraham restore peace 
in his camp by conceding his strict rights ! Gideon, too, by " a soft 
answer " turned away wrath. It was through being well advised by 
the Apostles that the multitude of early Christians, when a murmuring 
of the Grecians against the Hebrews arose, chose the first deacons from 
the party who felt themselves aggrieved, thus allaying the strife (Acts 
vi. 1-7). 

3pplicatum. — Pride assumes many forms, and under each one stirs 
up contention. Now, it is the wish to lord it over others; now, 
resentment at being advised or governed. At one time it betrays itself 
by a touchy impatience and readiness to take offence ; at another by 
a lofty disregard of the opinions or feelings of others. Its root is 
egoism, an undue estimate of self. Its cure is self-knowledge, to 
become aware of infirmities and ignorance. Excuses are made for 
pride — it is becoming, proper, manly. When, however, I reflect that 
it has been the origin of all quarrels and wars, of " war in heaven " 
even, and of all heresies and schisms, do I not perceive its enormity ? 
And when I contrast the proud with the God-man in His "great 
humility ," how utterly contemptible does this vice appear ! But did 
not Jesus thus come to us that we might be delivered from pride and 
" clothed with humility " ? And is not salvation ours in proportion as 
we are being saved from pride ? Now, one evidence of humility is the 
willingness to ask counsel and take it at God's mouth and man's. Not 
to depend on one's own unaided judgment ; for how little this becomes 
poor fallible man! Let me practise the habit of consulting those 
whom to consult is wise, and I shall be saved from many quarrels and 
mistakes. " Pride," it has been well said, " is the inmost coat we put 
on first and put off last." Too true, but — 

my Saviour , 1 would pat on Thee, and to that end cast off pride I 
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" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick : but when tlie 
desire cometh, it is a tree of life" — xiii. 12 (x. 28, xi. 30, 
xiii. 19). 

Interpretation. — Hope (the accomplishment of which is) deferred 
maketh sick the heart : but when (the accomplishment of) the desire 
cometh, it is as a tree of life (the tree, e.g., that was " in the midst of the 
garden "), to heal the heart and impart new life and gladness. 

EBusttatums. — Abraham, tf against hope believing in hope" of a 
posterity " as the sand upon the seashore," while yet he went childless 
for many years, must often have been heartsick. But when a son was 
born to Sarah, in the exuberance of his joy he named him " Laughter." 
But more especially true is our proverb of the higher objects of desire. 
Thus it applies to David's panting in his soul after God and the ordi- 
nances of His house. It describes the hungering and thirsting of souls 
like Simeon's and Anna's and other devout Israelites, waiting for " the 
Consolation of Israel," and then seeing His salvation. It emphasizes 
the gladness of the disciples when they saw their risen Lord. It 
paints the longing of holy Paul " to depart and be with Christ," and 
the bliss " to him that overcometh " when it shall be given him " to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God." 
And it points to a glorious consummation of hope when creation, so 
long " groaning and travailing in pain," " shaU be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God." 
" For we are saved by hope " (Rom. viii. 21-24). 

application. — Knowing (probably by experience) how weary waiting 
is for hopes to be fulfilled, let me be careful not to raise them in 
others unduly, and not to defer their accomplishment or disappoint 
them unnecessarily. For if hope deferred makes the heart sick, hope 
frustrated sometimes breaks it. Nor let me build my own hopes too 
high on earthly things, for they are too unstable to depend upon. But 
my wisdom will be, having cast in my lot with the people of God, to 
"both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord" (Lam. 
iii. 26). Not unmixed with pain is the hope even of good men. For 
at times God seems to have forgotten, and Jesus makes as though 
He would depart ; and then there can only be sorrow and sickening 
desire (Ps. xiii.; Luke xxiv. 28). But when the desire cometh it 
puts men, as it were, into a kind of paradise. The hope fulfilled, like 
that mystical " tree of lives," becomes a source, not only of healing, 
but of perennial sustenance and joy. Meantime, while my prayer is 
" Come, Lord, quickly," my heart's aspiration shall be, " Make me meet 
for Thy coming, that I escape the disappointment of the wicked, and 
share in the bliss of Thy saints 1 " 
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" The law of the wise is a fountain of life, to depart from 
the snares of death." — xiii. 14 (x. 11, xiv. 27, xvi. 22). 

Entrtjrretatum. — The figure here employed recalls our thoughts to the 
days in paradise. The tree in the midst of the garden was, to our first 
parents, as a fountain of life. So long as they observed the law of their 
wise Creator, they ate of it ; and, had they continued obedient, they 
would have been safe from the snares of Satan, their mortal enemy, 
and would have lived for ever. So now, God's law, as revealed in His 
Holy Book and communicated through the lips of good men, is, to the 
receptive disciple, both knowledge and strength to know where tempta- 
tion lies and to escape from its snares. 

ElfostratiottH. — The proverb may be applied to death, temporal, spiritual, 
and eternal. From the first of these, as plotted by his enemies, 
Nehemiah, through the wisdom given him, delivered both himself 
and his followers (Neh. vi.). " The poor wise man " of whom the 
Preacher speaks, "delivered the city" (Eccles. ix. 14, 15). David 
escaped again and again from the snares Saul laid for him through 
behaving himself wisely, the Lord being with him (1 Sam. xviii. 
12, 14, etc.). From death, spiritual and eternal, Jesus stands as the 
Tree of Life in the midst of the Church, inviting souls to come to Him, 
that they may be saved. The Apostles and all true ministers of Christ, 
and each individual Christian according to the grace given him, have 
helped by their wise counsel to save souls in their generation (Acts xiv. 
22, xviii. 8, x. 27). And " prudent " men, like Sergius Paulus, who 
desire to hear wisdom, are saved from the "subtlety and mischief" 
which the devil employs against others to their ruin (Acts xiii. 7, etc.). 

^ppltratimt. — David's Lord has expanded and completed the lesson 
taught by David's son. He promises to give that Spirit, which shall 
be in him who receives it, " a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life" (John iv. 14). And He also has taught us that this 
fountain is not for oneself only, but to be dispensed for others' benefit 
as well, even after His example. Thus I learn that, if a true Christian, 
I shall have within me that which will preserve me from the snares of 
death, which will also make me a safe guide to others. Spiritual 
understanding is a well-spring. Here is no mere surface-work, nor 
forced, occasional impulse, like that of a summer stream. But deep 
within, as the springs of Canaan, well supplied from above as by the 
early and the latter rain — not always bubbling, indeed, but yet always 
fresh — is the fount of grace within the heart. Mere human wit can 
never deliver a soul from death. The crafty foe can only be over- 
matched by " the wisdom that is from above." This will deliver my 
soul "out of the snare of the fowler." By this, if others will be 
warned, that net shall be " spread " for them " in vain." 
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" He that walketh with wise men shall be wise : but a 
companion of fools shall be destroyed" — xiii. 20 (ii. 20, 
xiv. 7). 



Interpretation. — The habit of walking together implies friendship. 
Thus the prophet says, " Can two walk together except they be agreed ? " 
(Amos iii. 3). And David speaks of walking in company with another 
as a proof of their close relations (Ps. lv. 14). The wise man here 
asserts that such friendly companionship with good men will tend to 
make one good, but that the same with godless men will tend to make 
one godless, and so lead on to ruin. 

Illustrations. — Rehoboam's folly, whereby he lost five-sixths of his 
kingdom, was traceable to his choice of unwise companions. Joash 
and Uzziah, so long as they were influenced for good by their in- 
timacy with the high priests Jehoiada and Zechariah respectively, did 
well. The good Jehoshaphat lost God's favour for a time by allying 
himself with Ahab (2 Chron. xix. 2). On the other hand, Kuth, by 
cleaving to Naomi, became a fellow-worshipper of the true God. 
Elisha, in like manner, received "a double portion" of his master's 
spirit. Nathanael had lifelong reason to congratulate himself on his 
friendship with such a man as Philip. 

application* — Divine wisdom here puts its seal on the conclusions 
drawn by human wisdom and experience. It has passed into a proverb 
that to point out his companions is to. characterize the man. Hence, 
I cannot doubt that the choice of associates is a matter of the utmost 
moment. I am sure, more or less, to catch the spirit, to imbibe the 
sentiments, to adopt the tone of those whose society I affect. In the 
way of duty I must, of course, be thrown with all sorts of characters. 
Among these I am not altogether to avoid the bad, for then I must 
needs go out of the world (1 Cor. v. 10). But it does not follow that 
I am to make them my friends. I may reserve my intimacy for those 
who are " wise," and aim at cultivating closest relations with " the 
excellent" ones "of the earth" (Ps. xvi. 3). It will be to my ad- 
vantage, in a temporal point of view, to have friendships which of 
themselves are a recommendation ; but how much more as regards the 
real business of life looked upon as a probation ! For " precepts teach, 
but example draws ; " and a good friend who helps one heavenward is 
among the best of God's good gifts. Therefore, if I have any question- 
able companionship, it should be broken off at once. To do so may be 
hard and painful ; but " will not a man give all that he hath for his 
life ? " and more than bodily life is here concerned. Who that knows 
what death is will not " forsake the foolish and live " ? 
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"A good man leaveth an inheritance to his children's 
children : and the wealth of the sinner is laid up for the 
fust" — xiii. 22 (x. 22, xi. 25, xx. 7). 

Interpretation* — These words may be understood literally and meta- 
phorically. Literally, they state what has often, not always, come to 
pass. Good men who acquire and use their property well, do often 
leave an inheritance which remains for long in their families, specially 
if the heirs are well brought up. Whereas, not seldom, though not 
always, ill-gotten wealth reaches not to the third generation, and even 
passes out of the family into the hands of good men, whom God thus 
rewards. Metaphorically, it is true of the inheritance of a good man's 
principles and name; and in a mystical sense of certain spiritual 
privileges which may be (as by baptism) conveyed to others, or may 
be transferred from one nation or individual to another. 

EUttstrations. — Abraham, not willing to be rich at any cost, and only 
anxious to please God and order his household aright, transmitted an 
inheritance of wealth, and above all of covenant blessings, to his 
posterity. To Jacob, pious and diligent, God gave of the grasping 
Laban's property ; and his grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh, as well 
as their father, inherited his blessing. David's lamp burned for seven- 
teen generations; and upon Esther was Hainan's house bestowed 
(Esth. viii. 1). The kingdom of God was taken from the Jews and 
given to other nations (Matt. xxi. 43). The Apostolate disgraced by 
Judas was transferred to Matthias. Children are " holy " by federal 
union with the Church, through even one Christian parent (1 Cor. vii. 14). 

Sppliratimt. — They who " make haste to be rich," and love their 
riches, leave God out of their calculations. But sooner or later, in one 
way or another, He asserts Himself as the " Disposer of all of it " (Job 
xxxiv. 13). History must have taught me this, if my own eyes have 
not seen it. In how many instances has property acquired by spoli- 
ation or dishonesty, wasted in extravagance or vice, hoarded in avarice, 
or transmitted to ill-reared children, been lost ere long to the family ! 
And, not seldom has that wealth passed into the hands of " the just," 
and " the innocent have divided it " (Job xxvii. 17). Thus (uncon- 
sciously) does " the sinner gather and heap up, that he may give to him 
that is good before God " (Eccles. ii. 26). But all things are the true 
Christian's, and amongst these things " the world " (1 Cor. iii. 22). 
Let me but serve my Master well, seeking first His kingdom, and 
He will give me what is best. It may be, my thrift and industry shall 
be blest to the increase of money, and an inheritance to leave behind 
become mine. If not, I am secured a sufficiency, and may bequeath that 
good example, name, and education to my children, which shall serve 
them instead of riches, and make them " loved for the father's sake." 
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" Much food is in the tillage of the poor : but there is 
that is destroyed for want of judgment? — xiii. 23 (ver. 25, 
x. 3,xii. n). 

Interpretation. — The first picture here presented to us is of a poor 
man cultivating a small piece of " fresh land," which calls for severe 
labour, as an emigrant who has to make a clearance in the bush. His 
labour (with God's blessing) repays him beyond his hopes, and he is 
able to secure a sufficiency. Contrasted with this is the picture of one 
who, it may be, has succeeded to an ill-gotten inheritance, or in some 
other way unrighteously become possessed of money, or who deals with 
it on unjust principles. Such a one, so far from prospering and being 
content like his poorer neighbour, comes to want, or even to ruin, and 
the hand of God is seen in it. 

Illustrations. — Jacob is an example of a man who, from a small 
beginning, by God's blessing upon his industry, " increased exceedingly " 
(Gen. xxx. 43, xxxii. 10). But the treasures inherited and amassed by 
Kehoboam profited him nothing ; yea, were dispersed when he forsook 
the Lord. Gehazi's stolen talents (nearly £700), — what comfort or 
content did they bring him ? Upon Jehoiakim a " woe w was pro- 
nounced, and an ignominious fate overtook him because he had " built 
his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong " (Jer. xxii. 
13, 18, 19). St. James tells us that the cries of defrauded labourers 
" enter into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth," who will surely avenge 
their cause. From a spiritual point of view, the parable of the talents 
illustrates this proverb, as it teaches that faithful improvement of 
privileges will gain more, while dishonest sloth will lose all. 

application. — " Nothing without labour," — of this golden truth how 
often are we reminded by the wise man ! But labour, combined with 
prayer, is that which ensures God's blessing. Dishonest labour, upon 
which no prayer can be offered, will never, in the long run, be suc- 
cessful. How often is a poor man seen to thrive, and a rich man to 
fail ! The secret would be discovered in most cases were the inner 
lives of the men laid bare. How many an estate has been acquired by 
plodding industry, while the loss of not a few estates might be traced 
to want of principle ! There is such a thing, doubtless, as sowing in 
righteousness and reaping in mercy (Hos. x. 12). He who out of his 
poverty gives to God, will be repaid with good interest (Pro v. xix. 17). 
He who withholdeth more than is due. will find such economizing tend 
to penury. Knowing all this, can I question whose lot is most to be 
envied, or which course best to be pursued ? 

Be it mine to seek prosperity by both praying and working heartily ; 
to abjure ill-gotten wealth ; above all, to improve every opportunity for 
laying up treasure in heaven 1 
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"He that spareth his rod hateth his son : but he that 
loveth hint chasteneth him betimes*' — xiii. 24 (xix. 18, xxii. 
15, xxiii. 13, xxix. 15). 

5 ttterprrtatum. — Under the term " rod," paternal discipline is meant. 
It includes, but is not confined to, corporal punishment. True love will 
administer such discipline " in the early morn " of life when it is most 
likely to be effectual. Its omission implies a love so inactive, an affec- 
tion so selfish, as to deserve rather to be termed hatred. Its object 
is to expel folly, to teach obedience, to inculcate good knowledge and 
principles, to save from future misery and ruin. 

EUttStratums. — Had Eli hated bis sons, he could not have done them a 
greater injury than he did in allowing them to make themselves vile. 
Doubtless he had over-indulged them as boys, and they grew up to defy 
his authority, and to bring scandal upon the Church and ruin upon 
themselves and their family. In David also the same weakness 
obtained in the bringing up of at least some of his sons. Probably 
what is stated with reference to Adonijah, that " his father had not at 
any time displeased him in saying, Why hast thou done so ? " would 
apply to others of them also. And what was the result ? Looking at 
the characters and ends of Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, one sees 
that had their father hated them he could not have done worse by them 
than he did in neglecting to chasten them betimes. 

&ppltcatum. — To parents, or those who act in their place, the lesson 
here inculcated belongs. God Himself sets the example by chastening 
us, His sons, as a proof of His love. The son whom He gives up 
chastening He has renounced. Not Solomon, but God by his mouth, 
again and again enforces the duty of parental discipline. Systems of 
education, therefore, which exclude punishment or reduce it to a mere 
nothing, oppose human wisdom to the divine. The appeal is here made 
to the father's love, that love which is often pleaded as a ground for 
sparing the rod. The naughty child is to be chastised became it is loved. 
u The indulgence of children has its root in self-indulgence." " It is 
natural to love them much. But grace is required to love them wisely," 
and self-denial to punish them wisely. For " every blow dealt is not 
parental chastisement." The rod without love is tyranny. The rod 
without prayer may do more harm than good. It is no easy matter 
to punish aright. The fault punished should be one that deserves it. 
The punishment should be proportioned to the fault. It should never 
be inflicted in a passion, should be accompanied with demonstrations 
of loving interest, should be a father's " strange work." Above all, it 
should be " betimes," ere evil habits have grown strong, for late 
experiments in discipline seldom succeed. 
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" Every wise woman buildeth her house : but the foolish 
plucketh it down with her hands'* — xiv. I (ix. i, xxxi. 

IO-2I). 

Jnterpretatton. — " Woman's wisdom " is here contrasted with 
woman's folly, and of course the wife and mother is intended. The 
"house" is the family and household, to "build" which is so to 
regulate and manage it as to advance its interests. The good, discreet, 
religious housewife does this by her prudence and industry, by her 
teaching and her example. A housewife of opposite character, on the 
contrary, pulls down (as it were) her house with her own hands ; does 
as much injury to her belongings as their worst enemy could desire, 
and more than her husband can repair. 

Illustrations. — Sarah was a model wife and mistress, and under 
trying circumstances did what was best for her family, according to 
her light. Rebekah, by her unwise partiality for Jacob, created a sad 
division in her house. Jezebel, by inciting her husband to evil, brought 
about the undoing of his house ; and she left a daughter trained in her 
own ways, to perpetuate mischief. But who can estimate the worth 
of a good wife and mother, a Hannah, a Eunice, and her influence upon 
succeeding generations? The "Church" or any branch of it, "at 
unity in itself," is "edified." But "a house divided against itself 
shall not stand." 



application. — In its fulness, God's Word touches all classes, and all 
concerns. What more important than the choice of a wife ? Yet how 
few young men will bear advising on that subject from a fellow- 
creature ! God here counsels them Himself. His own mouth de- 
scribes the heart-breaking consequences that may ensue upon a 
misguided, self-willed choice. " There needs no more than a bad wife 
to undo a family." " 111 housewifery, as well as ill husbandry, will 
bring a house to ruin." Let the pretty bride (married only for her 
looks) or the rich bride (married only for her fortune) prove wilful, 
wasteful, quarrelsome, ungodly, and the husband will soon find out 
that he alone cannot keep the house together. If there are children 
matters only become worse, and the want of home privileges " turns 
the house out of doors." It is surely wise, then, to seek for beauty in 
the character , and " a fortune in a wife rather than with one." Two 
things are essential to any prosperous marriage ; first, that the coming 
together, and next that the living together, be in the fear of God. 
Parents should be consulted ; but they ought not to be capricious or 
tyrannical. To estimate the importance of the step, weigh well its 
consequences. By a wise marriage (in the true sense of the term) a 
man may greatly advance his own good and happiness, and extend its 
benefits to others. But misery dogs his steps who marries ill (xii. 4). 
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"In the mouth of the foolish is a rod of pride: but the 
lips of the wise shall preserve them." — xiv. 3 (x. 13, xi. 6, 
xii 6). 

fnterprttation. — The " rod " here spoken of is for striking with. It 
grows out of a "root of bitterness " in the heart of the foolish one. 
"The boastful and overbearing braggart" brandishes it for a while, 
after which it recoils upon himself. Who does not see that the 
tongue, undisciplined, unhallowed, used as an injurious exponent of 
haughty and contumelious thoughts, is thus described ? But the wise 
man, able to close his lips prudently, presents a shield against such 
attacks. At another time, by not less prudent replies, he beats back 
the rod with a sharp rebound upon the aggressor. 

Itttustrations. — How well David met the offensive, irritating words of 
his eldest brother, by turning away from him almost without a word 
(1 Sam. xvii. 28, 29)! Benhadad's grandiloquent, scornful message 
to Ahab, — how wisely was it replied to, and how keen the humilia- 
tion which followed (1 Kings xx. 10, 31)! How terribly did the 
Ephraimites' " rod of pride " become a rod for their own back (Judg. 
xii.) ! What " a mouth and wisdom " were given to St. Paul when he 
stood before cavilling and contemptuous enemies (Acts xxiii., xxvi.) ! 

Spplfration. — Pride is one of the attributes of folly. It was the 
first emanation from the evil one that came into man's heart. It 
soon betrayed itself in the lips of Cain, and, later on, of the Babel- 
builders as towards God. It has been the root of animosities 
between man and man from the beginning. It is in my heart, 
latent or active, until expelled by grace. Have I not often smitten 
another with an unkind, overbearing, unjust speech ? That was the 
"rod of pride." Do I not too often make a boast of something by 
which I detract from or reflect upon another ? That is the " rod of 
pride." Have I not smarted under it myself in the company of 
haughty, scornful, satirical persons? Have I not both myself ex- 
perienced and observed in the case of others the painful retaliation 
to which such misuse of the tongue exposes one ? And do I not admire, 
as worthy of imitation, those comparatively few individuals who have 
learned from above when to keep silence and when and how to reply 
in " the meekness of wisdom " ? Shall I not, then, eschew the folly of 
those who "make their own tongues to fall upon themselves" (Ps. 
lxiv. 8) ? Shall I not, by daily self-examination and prayer, cut off 
those blossoms and those buds which the rod of pride puts forth (Ezek. 
vii. 10) ? Shall I be satisfied with less than that new heart, and that 
" fruit of the lips," which God creates ? 
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" Where no oxen are, the crib is clean : but much increase 
is by the strength of the ox!' — xiv. 4 (xii. 1 1). 

Interpretation. — Through indolence or parsimony, should the husband- 
man dispense with oxen (in the East the animal most useful in 
agriculture) or reduce his teams too much, he would do an unwise 
thing. True, his labour and his outgoings would be the less. But so 
also would be the increase or produce of his farm, from which he 
derives his income. Hence, such economy of labour and of ex- 
penditure would be ruinous. The crib would be clean or empty, 
giving no trouble. But so also would be the purse and larder, yielding 
no sustenance. The principle may be widely applied, and thus 
summed up : Whatever is worth having is worth trouble and cost. 

Illustrations. — Adam's sentence was, " In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread ; " and an inspired pen has rewritten that sentence for 
the Christian Church, commanding "that if any would not work 
neither should he eat" (2 Thess. iii. 10). In both is implied the 
promise that work shall produce food. Even the manna-gatherers 
were obliged to go out early in search of it, or they lost the substance 
of their day's meal, which, when gathered, had afterwards to be pre- 
pared (Exod. xvi. 21 ; Num. xi. 8). So only the Christian who strives, 
and the minister who follows the plough without looking back, shall 
succeed in that to which they have put their hand. 

application. — The proverb teaches that only by pains and self-denial 
is life to be preserved. The man who shirks his work or stints a 
reasonable outlay upon his business, will be a failure. I have my 
choice. I may save myself present labour and expense, and the end 
will be immensely augmented trouble and loss. Or I may put forth 
all my powers and incur needful expenditure, with the reasonable 
prospect of " great increase " in time. In all undertakings there is a 
certain amount of risk. But " in all labour there is profit." Whereas, 
neither God nor man can save him from failure who will not help 
himself. For God works by means, not by miracles. And the 
sluggard has no encouragement from Him to expect good things to 
fall into his mouth. Exceptions there may be to this, in the case of 
the comparatively few who are born to wealth; but they, too, will 
make no " increase," but rather lose what they have, if they neglect or 
mismanage their affairs. In the spiritual life, without exception, all 
who would prosper must use the ordained means, and, though saved 
by grace, work out their own salvation. So, too, must Christ's 
ministers wait on their husbandry of souls (1 Cor. iii. 9 ; 2 Tim. ii. 6). 
And a false economy it is which would reduce their number or stint 
them for whom God Himself, in caring for the oxen, has made pro- 
vision (1 Cor. ix. 9). 
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" A scorner seeketk wisdotn, and findeth it not ; but know- 
ledge is easy to hint that understandeth" — xiv. 6. 

I nterpwtatum. — The " scorner " here is one who, in his self-sufficiency, 
despises authority and instruction, and attempts to gauge truth by the 
line of his own intellect. From such a one Divine Wisdom hides her- 
self, or presents only an obscure front like an undeveloped photograph. 
But " to him that understandeth " (and " to depart from evil that is 
understanding "), who approaches truth with the right moral and 
spiritual.dispositions, — to him it is made easy, for him the Spirit of truth 
guides into all truth. 

JEttustratums. — When Jesus was upon earth the Pharisees (those 
typical scorners) often put questions to Him, but were none the wiser. 
They said, "We see," and so remained in their blindness and sin 
(John ix. 41). Herod would witness a miracle, but, being a scorner, 
was denied one. Pilate asked " What is truth ? " but with no earnest 
desire for an answer, therefore none was given him. To the disciples, 
because inquirers and teachable, " it was given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven," but to others, not like-minded with them, 
it was not given (Matt. xiii. 11). Nathanael and the Ethiopian, 
in their ingenuousness and childlike simplicity of heart, were made 
" wise unto salvation." 

&pplicatum. — Extremes are always to be avoided, for the truth lies 
between them. I need not choose, then, betwixt rationalism and super- 
stition, but must guard carefully against either. The latter would 
make truth to reside in the letter of Holy Scripture or else in the 
dogmatic teaching of the schools. The former appeals to a verifying 
test in the human intellect and conscience. In both there is an absence 
of that true humility which, counting our own wisdom as folly, looks 
up to God for guidance in all things. He, by His Word and through 
His Church, has indeed revealed all that is necessary to salvation. 
But it is one thing to have the truth, another to apprehend it. As a 
Churchman, I have it not only in my Bible, but explained and formu- 
lated in the Prayer-book. And yet I may remain "blind" as the 
Pharisee of old if I receive it as a mere tradition, and am not " taught 
of God." Still worse, I may " perish " with the " despisers " if I lean 
to my own understanding, and trust to my own " culture," and deem 
myself sufficient in myself for the mastery of divine philosophy. 
Prom self-sufficiency it is but a single step to scorning. Many who 
have approached revelation only from an intellectual point of view, 
have lost themselves in the mists of unbelief. But the grandest as 
well as the humblest intellects have been alike guided into truth 
when seeking it with prayer and self-consecration to God. 

vol. 1. 1 
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" 7/* /&?# ./«/«/ in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
smalt" — xxiv. 10. 

Interpretation. — There is a play upon two of the words in the 
original, which may be thus brought out : " If thou faint in the day of 
straitness, thy strength (or courage) is strait" We are told that 
adversity is the test of strength, of the vigour of religious principles. 
A man's religion is proved of what depth it is by his conduct under 
sore trial, and he himself may then find out, as well as others, what 
manner of man he is. 

illustrations* — It was cruelly thrown in Job's teeth that, having 
strengthened others, he fainted himself when adversity came upon him 
and touched him (Job iv. 3, 5). The reproach shows what men of the 
world expect of religious men. But good men are not all equally 
strong, nor strong at all times. It may be that, like Jacob, they 
imagine things worse than they are, and the future dark when it is 
bright (Gen. xxxii.). Or it may be that,) like St. Peter, they have 
relied on their own strength to the neglect of prayer. John Mark was 
an instance of a young Christian allowed to find out his weakness (for 
he played the coward) when his principles were put to the test, in 
order that he might afterwards return to the battle-field of missionary 
enterprise, and prove himself " a good soldier of Jesus Christ* (Acts 
xv. 38 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11). 

application. — ''Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward." 
Every blow I receive at the hand of God or man should strike out 
prayers and aspirations heavenward. Then my strength would " be 
renewed like the eagles'," and the heaviest troubles would find me 
doubly strong. Even heathen poets have taught that one should 
not give way to misfortunes, but be the more bold in the face of 
them ; that true courage waxes stronger in adversity, and opposes 
a firm breast to it. How much rather may the Christian teacher 
be listened to, when he says, not from himself, " Be of good courage, 
and (God) shall strengthen thine heart " (Ps. xxvii. 14) ; " He giveth 
power to the | faint " (Isa. xl. 29) ; His " strength is made perfect 
in weakness " (2 Cor. xii. 9) ! Let me, then, prove myself by my 
power of exercising patience and fortitude in the ordinary trials of 
life. By sustaining these well, I shall gather strength against a day 
of real trial. " He is not strong who is not firm in need." The need 
may come when least expected. Let me be sure of this — that whereas 
boasted strength is weakness, acknowledged weakness is strength 
(2 Cor. xii. 10). 

May Ood give me that humility which is the secret of strength, and 
never suffer me to let go my hope in Him I 
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" Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful; and tJie end 
of that mirth is heaviness'' — xiv. 13. 

fnteqrcttatum. — Doubtless there are thoughtful and deeply religious 
people, .with whom an ever-present sense of this world's unrest and 
unsatisfactoriness mars all mirth and merriment. Others, again, there 
are who are constrained by circumstances to affect cheerfulness and even 
levity, while the heart within i is aching; and a heavy task they find 
it. But this proverb seems toimply something more. The " laughter " 
spoken of is that habitual levity of fools which Solomon has elsewhere 
pronounced " mad," which Jesus has condemned (Luke vL 25), by which 
tbey strive, though vainly, to pass off anxiety and silence conscience. 

Illustration*. — "The Man of sorrows" weeping in the midst of 
joyous exultation, tbat exultation so soon to be followed by cries for 
His Blood, points to the close connection between opposite states of 
feeling in this changeful world. The captive Jews in Babylon, how 
bitterly they felt the incongruity of songs with heaviness of heart ! 
How soon did Nabal's merriment die within when the wine went out 
of him (1 Sam. xxv. 37) ! How short-lived was the disloyal and pro- 
fane merriment of Adonijah and Belshazzar respectively, to be suc- 
ceeded by what terrors when the guests withdrew (1 Kings i. 49), and 
the writing remained upon the wall (Dan. v. 6) ! How thinly dis- 
guised by a cheerful countenance and manner were the workings 'of 
Saul's conscience when he went forth to meet Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 13) ! 

&pputati(m. — Some countenances tell a true tale, but of others the 
expression is often forced and deceptive. I must not take for granted 
that there is happiness where there is mirth, for this may be evanescent 
or assumed. Indeed, profuse merriment, is not seldom a cloak to hide 
some sad secret, and leaves behind it the more sadness. True "joy " 
is one of " the fruits of the Spirit," and a cheerful countenance becomes 
a Christian, but oftentimes in his case the joy is somewhat hidden, 
being deep. Superficial observers may draw wrong conclusions from 
these facts in favour of a jovial or careless life over a serious. But he 
who looks below the surface will not hesitate as to which of the two is 
the happier. Often, even in this life, the mask is dropped, and the 
flippant, jocund, boisterous merrymaker avows himself the most 
miserable of men. Sometimes an act of self-destruction follows close 
upon intemperate revels. In time of trouble or dangerous sickness, 
who shows the calmest front ? In the day of judgment, where will the 
unhallowed trifler appear, and where the " blessed " one who mourned ? 

Thou who earnest to make man's joy "fiill" give me to drink of 
Thy welly that I thirst not I 
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4t The backslider in heart sliall be filled with his own 
ways : and a good man shall be satisfied from himself" — 
xiv. 14 (i. 31, xviii. 2, xxviii. 19). 

interpretation. — The good man here represents one who is exactly 
what the backslider is not. Both are " filled " or " satisfied " from 
themselves. The backslider " has his reward " (such as it is), and 
a "woe" is in it (Isa 4 iii. 11). As the dissolute man shall have 
" poverty enough/' as " the time past may suffice to have wrought " 
wickedness, so, ironically, he who sacrificed good for evil, whether 
from fear or from lust, shall have abundant recompense in his own 
heart. In other words, he shall be a fountain of misery to himself. 
But the " good man," who has not forsaken the path of duty, but 
whose heart is right with God, "it shall be well with him, for (he) 
shall eat the fruit of (his) doings" (Isa. iii. 10). He shall "have 
rejoicing in himself alone " (Gal. vi. 4), his conscience shall be a con- 
duit at which to drink peace (1 John iii. 21); "joy unspeakable and 
full of glory" shall be his. 

Illustrations. — Lot was a backslider, and he enjoyed for a while the 
worldly advantages of Sodom; but in the end what misery over- 
took him! Ahithophel and Judas, both at one time professors of 
religion, in departing from " the good and the right way " had each the 
gratification of his desires ; Ahithophel avenged the seduction of his 
granddaughter (comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 34, 39, and xi. 3), Judas became 
entitled to a coveted piece of ground. But the end of both, what was 
it ? Contrast with their experiences the peace and joy of a St. Paul, 
ripening into assurance as he neared the eternal home, after a steadfast 
course in which he had constantly pressed forward and "kept the 
faith M (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). 

application. — If I have given my heart to God and begun to run 
well, let me beware of the first symptoms of backsliding. Great heights 
or depths are reached in the spiritual life (as in engineering) by almost 
imperceptible inclines. Secret indulgence of forbidden desires, re- 
peated neglects of duty, — these prepare the way. for a rapid declension 
or a great fall. There is no such thing as the sudden collapse of a 
sound heart. "When a collapse takes place, and the world is wonder- 
ing, be sure that heart has been secretly eaten into by hidden sins 
long before its true state became known, like well-looking fruit preyed 
upon on the side next the wall* But the consequences of backsliding, 
what are they ? Surely enough to deter one from taking the first step. 
An eternal surfeit upon sins long since become nauseous — saturation 
with disappointment — perpetual going back unto perdition. All this, 
together with the eternal loss of that perfect satisfaction of all his 
hopes and desires which awaits the good man. 
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" The simple believeth every word: but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going? — xiv. 15 (ver. 8, iv. 26, vi. 1). 

Interpretation. — Though sometimes used in a good sense' (Ps. cxvi. 
6), the word rendered " simple " generally means, as here, one who 
allows himself to be easily persuaded and misled. Contrasted with him 
is u the prudent man," who " takes heed to his (every) step," " con- 
siders and proves his way " (ver. 8). 

Illustrations. — By culpable simplicity the world was mined. Joshua 
was taken in by the Gibeonites, through not asking counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord (Josh. ix. 14). Potiphar was imposed upon by 
hearing only one side. The younger prophet followed his inclination 
in lending a ready ear to his senior. Ahasuerus (as is often the case 
with men in power) was too willing to give credence to a favourite 
counsellor. But David showed prudence when he distrusted Saul 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 22), even as He of whom David was a type did not 
commit Himself to the Pharisees (John. ii. 24). Nehemiah was 
eminently wary and cautious, making sure every step, or his enterprise 
must have failed. Sergius Paulus is well styled "a prudent man," 
who looked into the momentous question before him for himself, and 
was not to be beguiled by the sophistries of an Elymas. 

Spplication. — Why is it that we must not believe every word ? The 
world would be far pleasanter to live in if we might. How happy in 
its trustfulness is a little child until deceived ! Suspicion is generated 
by falsehood ; and alas 1 in this world, where lying is so prevalent, and 
man preys upon man, we must be to some extent suspicious if we 
would not be victimized. In temporal matters, then, it behoves me 
to be always on my guard. Not to trust every one ; not to take advice 
without well weighing it; not to listen to flattery; not to confound 
credulity with Candour or charity. I must try before I trust, and 
" prove all things " before committing myself to an opinion about them. 
" The prudent man " is like an intelligent traveller on an unknown 
road, who applies his mind to its bearings, consults his map, asks 
guidance of others but does not follow it without consideration, keeps 
steadily in view the end at which he aims. So let me act in regard 
to all matters of this life. But most of all in regard to things eternal. 
Oh, what need to " make sure steps " (Heb. xii. 13) on *' the way ever- 
lasting " 1 Not to be wavering and " carried about with every wind of 
doctrine " (Eph. iv. 14) ; not to believe every spirit (1 John iv. 1), for 
that is fatuity ; not to count " all men liars " (Ps. cxvi. 11), for that is 
undue suspiciousness; but to believe every word of God, which is faith, 
and to " hear the Church," which is duty. 
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" Go from the presence of a foolish man, when thou per - 
ceivest not in him the lips of knowledge. 1 ' — xiv. 7 (ix. 6, 8, 
xxvi. 4). 

Interpretation.— If for "from the presence of" we read (as is pre- 
ferable) " over against " — the full force of the injunction is seen, we 
are to get right away from a "foolish" or unprincipled man. For 
there can be no advantage, and there may be great hurt, from remaining 
voluntarily in the company of one out of whose lips no profitable words 
are to be expected. Besides, withdrawal is often, if not the only, the 
best, manifestation of disapproval in our power. 

Ellttstrations. — Moses, after much long-suflfering, retorted upon 
Pharaoh his threat, " I will see thy face no more " (Exod. x. 29). Our 
blessed Lord not unfrequently left those who cavilled at His words and 
deeds, and refused to answer Herod or to plead before Caiaphas. St. 
Paul, following His example and advice (Matt. x. 14), turned his 
back Upon those Jews at Antioch and Corinth and Home, who fanati- 
cally opposed the truth, and turned to the Gentiles. Speaking of the 
scoffers who were to appear " in the last days," the Apostle says to 
Church-people, " From such turn away " (2 Tim. iii. 5). 

application. — What among Christians should be the aim and object 
of conversation? Surely, instruction and refreshment of spirit. To 
impart and receive useful information, exchange ideas, sharpen intel- 
lects, promote mutual sympathy, and above all, build up one another 
in high and holy principles. But if so, then, from association with 
an ungodly and unprincipled, not less than with an ignorant or stupid 
person, there is nothing " good for the use of edifying " to be got. 
Nay, positive harm may as easily be derived from u foolish talking " 
as from " evil communicatious " (1 Cor. xv. 33). The wise man and 
the Apostle alike exhort that we shun unprofitable company as much 
as possible, never voluntarily enter into it, and withdraw from it as 
soon as our eyes are opened to its character. To say the least, it is 
waste of time to converse without profit. But when the staple of con- 
versation is idle or malicious gossip, scornful criticism of others, petty 
newsmongering, idle jesting, or worse, and all without regard to God's 
Word as the rule and guide of life, — then still more does it become the 
Christian to withdraw. Only one consideration can make it right for 
him to stay a while. It may be his duty to protest against or to try to 
turn the current of such discourse. If so, let him discharge that duty 
with haste and " with fear." Great caution, however, is needed not to 
mistake rashness for courage. As a rule, " retreat, the safety of the 
weak," will be my duty. 
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a The house of the wicked shall be overthrown : but the 
tabernacle of the upright shall flourish" — xiv. II (iii. 33, 
x. 25, xii. 7). 

lEnterpretatum. — There is a double contrast here drawn. The 
* c wicked " man imagines himself to have built a sure " house ; " it 
shall be overthrown. The " upright " man regards himself as a pilgrim 
•dwelling in a tent; it shall endure when the other is not. We may 
regard the " house " and the " tabernacle " as signifying either the state 
•of life or the family. In either view the instability of that which was 
deemed stable is set against the stability of that which was not counted 
upon as lasting. 

IHttsttatiotw. — The case of Saul and David might well be in Solo- 
mon's mind. What a contrast did the two afford in their histories ! 
The son of Kish, by wrong-doing, forfeited a throne and a dynasty which 
he might well have deemed secure. The son of Jesse, because he 
pleased God, had his " house and kingdom established (typically) for 
ever " (2 Sam. vii. 16). Ahab's house, multiplied beyond all human 
average, was at one stroke swept away, as he himself had been (1 
Kings xxi. 20-22, 2 Kings x. 1-11). Job, on the contrary, upon 
whose " tabernacle was the secret of God " (Job xxix. 4), survived his 
"fiery trial," and saw his fourth generation. The Rechabites, who 
•dwelt in tents, had the promise of a sure house (Jer. xxxv. 19). The 
saints who have lived in faith, confessing themselves " strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth," have " a city which hath foundations, prepared 
for them by God " (Heb. xi. 10, 16). 

9pplitatum. — No truth more clearly shines forth in the Bible than 
this, that the God-fearing shall be satisfied, the godless disappointed in 
the end. To the end I must look by faith, for it is not to be seen, 
except partially, in this life. To sense, indeed, how often it appears 
-as though prosperity were the portion of the wicked, misfortune of the 
righteous ! The light of the sanctuary reveals that this is for a little 
while only ; as the drama unfolds their positions are seen to be reversed 
(Ps. lxxiii.). Even upon earth, however, there is much to recommend 
the choice of the godly man. In his feeblest and most down-trodden 
estate there are the elements of true stability. For what can take 
from him the sweet assurance of God's favour? On this assurance 
he builds "a house not made with hands." He has confidence in 
the character of those who shall come after him, knowing that though 
-grace does not run in the blood, it does in the promise and in the 
current of fathful parental tuition. For himself, though he should 
die homeless, he believes there is prepared a mansion above. Whereas, 
the wicked, however strong his dwelling-place and built up his family, 
Jias the certain prospect of overthrow in the next world, if not in this. 
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" As in water face answeretk to face, so the heart of 
man to man? — xxvii. 19* 

Jnterpwtation. — " As water reflects face to face, so the heart (reflects) 
man to man." This more correct rendering makes the heart of others 
to be the instrument of reflection. And by the heart is to be under- 
stood in a general way the character, mental and moral* You may see- 
yourself while looking upon others, especially those over whom you, 
have influence. But it is equally true that you may know other men 
by getting a thorough knowledge of yourself* The oneness of human, 
nature is here taught. 

Illustrations. — How often may parents see their own faults or virtues 
reflected in their children, as Jacob his deceitfulness, David his volup- 
tuousness, Hannah her prayerful piety. Or a master in his servants 
(xxix. 12), for if he " hearken to lies they, all are wicked," if he be 
like Cornelius, " a devout man," one or more of them will probably 
reflect his devoutness (Acts x. 7, 33, 48). Often has it been found that 
" like people like priest," and the converse of this also is often true 
(Hos. iv. 9). Do not David's Psalms strike the same key-notes, 
in our hearts now as vibrated in his heart when he sang them of 
yore ? And were not the Apostles, however diverse in natural character 
as in their several experiences, one in heart and linked together (as 
SS. Philip and James), in that they loved the same blessed Master and. 
devoted themselves alike to His service ? 

application. — The text is not a mere sentiment, but teaches me many 
lessons. I ought to learn from it the immense responsibility of in- 
fluence, in that I must make others more or less like myself. I am 
taught, by way of acquiring self-knowledge, to study human nature, 
since what I shall And in others exists more or less, latent if not 
developed, in my own heart. Should I not be more able to do to others* 
as I would they should do to me — if convinced that their expecta- 
tions of what is due only correspond with my own? Would not 
my sympathies be more readily drawn out towards my fellow-men, 
did I recognize a kindred soul in each one? To see myself as I am r 
would it not compel humility ? To see others as I am, would it not 
beget brotherly love ? Moreover, how can I complain of strangeness- 
in my experiences if I realize that, from Adam to David, from David 
to St. Paul, from St. Paul to the present day, human nature and 
human experiences have been the same? "He who under- 
stands his own heart will have the key to all others." There is a 
correspondence between man and man which is common to all. But 
as the " image of the earthy " is borne by every corrupt heart, so is the 
" image of the heavenly " by every heart renewed by grace. And thus 
true Christians are linked together in one mystical brotherhood, " the- 
communion of saints." 
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"He that despiseth his neighbour sinneth: but he tliat 
liath mercy on tlie poor, happy is Iter — xiv. 21 (w. 20, 31* 
xi. 12, xix. 4, 7, xxix. 7). 

Entcrprrtation. — This verse should be taken in connection with the 
preceding one. Therein " the way of the world " is depicted, satiri- 
cally but not untruly. Here, to despise a neighbour because he is poor 
(perhaps has fallen into poverty), is condemned as a sin against GfcxL 
In contrast with this the virtue of showing kindness and compassion to 
the poor and suffering is recommended as one that will ensure a bless- 
ing. " Blessings on him ! " (lit.) who thus acts — the blessing of God 
and " of him that was ready to perish " (Job xxix. 13). 

Illustrations. — Of King Josiah it was said by one inspired, " He 
judged the cause of the poor and needy" (Jer. xxii. 16). Hence, 
he was widely lamented, and his " goodness " or " kindnesses '* 
commemorated (2 Chron. xxxv. 24-27). St. Paul was " forward " both 
to distribute relief and to promote almsgiving in the Church (Gal. ii. 
10; Kom, xv. 25; 2 Cor. viii., ix., etc.). But the Jews of Jeremiah's 
time were threatened for their contemptuous neglect of the poor, in 
which they followed the example of their king, Jehoiakim (Jer. v. 28, 
xxii. 17). Our Lord has condemned, in two of His parables, the 
sin of supercilious neglect of a neighbour needing help (Luke xvi. 
19, etc., x. 30, etc.), and has made it a personal offence against 
Himself, to be recompensed in the great day (Matt. xxv. 31, etc.). 

Slppucattim. — Unduly to value wealth and station in the world leads 
to a dislike and contempt of the poor. To be free from that 1 must 
avoid this. And, surely, my religion, as a Christian, not only obliges 
me not to love the world, but sets before me Him who became poor as 
most worthy to be loved J for His own sake, and His poor as commended 
to me by Him. " The rich hath many friends, ,, " swallow-friends " and 
parasites, too many of them. These will forsake their friend at once in 
the wintry day of adversity, when no more profit is to be made of him. 
But could 1 act so base a part, having learnt to " honour " a man for 
what he «, not for what he has, and " all men " as made in the image 
of God, and redeemed by the Saviour's Blood ? Nay, truly, if my friend 
has sunk down into poverty, I will show him the more friendship, and, 
far from despising, minister to his necessities with all delicacy and love. 
Only by his own fault shall my efforts to do him good be in vain ; and 
doubtless there are those who make it impossible to help them. But 
the poor, as such, have a claim upon my benevolence. And it shall be 
reward enough to receive their blessings, and to know that God will 
bless me and be my friend. For it is Godlike to dispense benefits, in a 
" spirit of love," on the evil and on the good. 
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" A wise manfearetk, and departeth from evil: but tlie 
fool rageth, and is confident" — xiv. 16 (xii. 15, xxii. 3). 

Ettterpretatum. — A wise man, through fear of God and of the con- 
sequences of a false step, will start back when advised of danger, or 
return from a perilous course on which he may have entered. The fool, 
on the other hand, will betray his folly by boldly rushing on in headlong 
self-sufficiency, and even upbraiding those who would keep him back 
from ruin. 

Illustration*. — Lot showed wisdom at last in escaping from the 
judgment which his sons-in-law, seeing no signs of it, laughed to scorn. 
Goliath raged and was confident, while rushing on to his own destruction. 
Kehoboam acted the part of a madman when, in his arrogance, despising 
wise counsels, he threatened those he should have conciliated. Naaman 
began by acting foolishly when he was ready to turn away from Jordan 
in a rage, but, listening to counsel, proved himself wise in the end. 
Sennacherib, like a madman, defying the God of Israel, precipitated his 
own downfall. The obstinate incredulity of Gedaliah, in the teeth of 
warning, made it impossible to save him from assassination (Jer. xL, 
xli.). How earnestly does St. Peter, taught by sad experience, inculcate 
in his old age the wisdom of holy fear (1 Pet. i. 17, v. 5, etc.) ! 

Styjrttratfatt. — Self-confidence imposes upon the world. By arrogant 
impetuosity men have pushed their way to high places. But the pro- 
portion of those who thus succeed is probably very small compared 
with those who fail. And in many instances it would be found, where 
the success appeared due to presumption, that there was more prudence 
and caution and management in the background than was acknow- 
ledged. At any rate, it may be laid down as a rule that, in temporal 
matters, he will be most prosperous who is least rash, who weighs 
matters instead of deciding off-hand, is willing to hear opinions, and to 
retrace a false step if made. Whereas, he who resents the laws of 
prudence, and would rather be wrong in his own way than right in 
another's, will make many a grave mistake. Still more is this true 
with regard to the things eternal. A holy dread of displeasing God, and 
of the consequences of sin, — this is wisdom. And the fruit of this will 
be a prayerful spirit of dependence upon God for direction, a humble 
self-mistrust, a modest deference to the wisdom and experience of those 
who are competent and authorized to teach. In this spirit evil will be 
escaped and salvation wrought out (Phil. ii. 12). While the heady and 
highminded, giving the reins to his passions, rejecting counsel, and 
persisting in his own way, will confess as well as prove himself a fool 
at last. For " he who lives without fear shall die without hope." 
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" The evil bow before the good; -and the wicked at tJie 
gates of the righteous? — xiv, 19. 

Intrrprtiatimt. — That true goodness always at last wins the supre- 
macy is the general proposition here stated. The history of mankind 
presents many apparent contradictions to it. They are only apparent, 
however, until the end comes, when they will disappear. But incidents 
occur often enough to bear out the statement of the text, as a general 
rule, in this life. Its universal applicability will be seen in that day 
when all seeming contradictions between God's Word and man's expe- 
rience will be solved in the complete fulfilment of each man's destiny, 
and of the divine purposes. 

flfoortratimw. — Joseph's guilty brethren bowed before their good 
brother ; Pharaoh and his people before Moses, God's vicegerent, whom 
they had repulsed. Saul was compelled, by the force of truth, to 
humble himself before David, owning himself in the wrong (1 
Sam. xxiv., xxvi.). Jehoram and Naaman, the one a schismatic, the 
other an idolater, had to sue for favour at the gates of Elisha, the pro- 
phet of the true God (2 Kings iii. and v.). Daniel and his three friends 
became entitled to the reverence due to a superior at the hands of those 
who had sought their ruin. Herod, a bad king, feared John, a daunt- 
less prophet. To. their prisoner Paul, his keepers all looked up as the 
one man on board ship who, by God's favour, could tell them what to 
do in the peril of shipwreck (Acts xxvii.). 

application. — That the wicked not seldom succeed for a time in 
trampling upon the good is beyond a doubt. The fact, however, need 
not disturb my mind with questions about God's providence. For it is 
a part of His moral government of the world that thus it should be, for 
trial of faith, for discipline to heroism. That it will not be always so 
is intimated by the reverse picture, even now often to be seen, and by 
distinct assurances of the triumph of goodness in good men at last. 
For then the positions of all will be adjusted with simple reference to 
what they are in God's sight, and " many who were last will be first, 
and the first last." Over the wicked in the morning of the resurrection 
" the upright shall have dominion " (Ps. xlix. 14). They " shall tread 
down the wicked under their feet " (Mai. iv. 3). u The saints shall 
judge the world" (1 Cor. vi. 2). " To him that overcometh power over 
the nations shall be given." Before the feet of Christ's true people the 
enemies of His Church shall come and worship, and know that He has 
loved them (Kev. ii. 26, iii. 21). 



Let it he enough for me that God will make His truth to triumph ; in 
that faith let me contend for it earnestly I 
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" He that is slow to wrath is of great understanding : 
but fie that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly V — xiv. 29 
(ver. 17, xii. 16, xix. n). 

Jntcrptetatum. — To be " slow to wrath " implies government of the 
temper, which is an element of wisdom, one of the attributes of a great 
man. Anger, which is thus restrained till the fitting time, and then 
expressed in fitting terms and measure, becomes just and judicial, and 
without sin, nay, the fulfilment of a duty. Whereas, to be hasty of 
spirit (literally" short-tempered") is to make one's folly conspicuous to 
the world, and to give it for the time both throne and sceptre within 
the breast. 

Illustrations —Moses furnishes an example of meekness, hastiness, 
and anger without sin (Eph. iv. 26). Under the provocations of his 
brother and sister, he exhibited a meekness which we are told was 
characteristic (Num. xii. 3). But in his action and words at the 
rock in Kadesh he betrayed a vehemence of temper which misbecame 
his office, and was therefore severely punished (Num. xx. 10, 12). His 
indignation at the worship of the golden calf was not only justifiable 
but pious. The rage and fury of a heathen monarch like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, vvhich made conspicuous his folly, can surprise no one 
(Dan. iii. 19-22). But in Jonah, a prophet of the Lord, we look for a 
better temper than was exhibited. Our blessed Lord is our Exemplar, 
who never gave way to temper under the greatest provocation. Never- 
theless, He displayed anger against sin, calm and judicial, " the wrath 
of the Lamb." 

application. — " Man's thoughts are not God's." How common, e.g., 
is it to excuse a short temper as a mere natural infirmity ! Nay, 
the absence of heat and hastiness is more often than not deemed a 
mark of a poor, mean, cowardly spirit. It is thought that such a man 
lays himself open to insult and ill usage. It is even assumed that a 
man without a temper will never assert himself so as to do much in 
the world. In works of fiction, irritability and benevolence frequently 
appear conjoined. But Holy Scripture teaches us the truth in this 
matter. To be short-tempered is to be ungoverned, and so far not 
wise, not religious, not of the spirit of Christ. In giving way to 
anger, words and gestures and deeds proclaim the folly which I am 
sure, sooner or later, to own to myself. A creature of impulse may be 
impulsively benevolent as well as angry, but how much better is 
principle than impulse ! Wrath should not be treasured up vindic- 
tively, but the expression of it restrained and directed rather against 
the sin than the sinner. It is better to control temper than to ex- 
tinguish it, for under risrht government it may be a weapon of 
righteousness. And he who has learnt thus to govern it is a truly 
^reat man, and will be respected as such. 
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" The wicked is driven away in his wickedness : but the 
righteous hath hppe in his death? — xiv. 32. 

Ettfrrprctaium. — On the nicely balanced arms of this proverb two 
truths are sustained and held out to view. The death of the wicked 
is contrasted with that of the righteous. In the case of the former 
there can be no Tiope, since he dies, if not in the act of sin (as often 
happens), at least in a state of sin. And being thus unprepared, to 
him death is a most unwelcome visitor, to whose power he reluctantly 
yields. Whereas, the other, the good man, the true Christian, has that 
within him which overcomes the fear of death — a humble but sure 
" hope full of immortality." 

Ellustratums. — Some transgressors have been as it were chased out 
of the world, like chaff before the wind of God's judgments. Such 
were Dathan and Korah, Hophni and Phinehas, the profane youths of 
Bethel, Ananias and Sapphira. Others, like Saul and Judas, have 
been driven, by despair or by conscience, to put an end to their own 
miserable lives. Some have died confidently, having " no bands (or 
pangs) in their death " (Ps. lxxiii. 4), yet with no assured hope. They 
did not desire to go, but their souls were required of them, and they 
departed. How different from Job, who saw in the cloud, dark with 
the shadow of death, the rainbow of hope painted (Job xix. 25-27) ! 
How unlike David, who in his last words rests upon " the Hock of 
Israel" (2 Sam. xxiii. 3)! What a contrast to St. Stephen, with 
angel's eye seeing heaven open; and to St. Paul, ready, yea longing, " to 
depart and to be with Christ " ! 

application. — To the test of death, all who are not found among the 
" quick " must be brought. And for those " that day " will be an 
equally decisive test. Would it not be wise to try myself betimes by 
the examples which have gone before ? Am I living that godly life 
which would warrant my having a good hope were my summons to 
come to-day ? Or should I be found, if overtaken by death now, in 
the hopeless condition of those who die in their sins ? It would be 
well to meditate often on " death, judgment, and eternity." Am I 
indeed prepared, or at least preparing, for each of these inevitable states ? 
Let me try myself by the examples of the saints, and by the rule of 
life they followed. It is possible to be at ease in the midst of sin 
and danger, like a ship quietly frozen in by her own element, and 
unmoved in her solid bed. But what will be the fate of that vessel 
when the ice suddenly breaks up? And what the fate of an un- 
awakened soul when judgment is at hand ? True, there are degrees 
of hope, and all good men have not the same measure. Sometimes, 
moreover (as at sea), the first approach to the shore is through rough 
waters. Then these subside, and as all was hope, so all is peace. 
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" A sound heart is the life of the flesh : hit envy tJie 
rottenness of the bones." — xiv. 30 (iv. 20-23, x - 2 7> 
xxvii. 4). 

Jttterprttattmu — The heart is the centre of physical life, which will 
not last long if the heart he diseased. It is also commonly spoken 
of as the seat of the passions and affections. Hence, " a sound " (or 
" quiet w ) " heart " in Scripture phraseology means the state of a man 
whose passions are well controlled, and is contrasted here with the 
state of a man who is under the power of any evil passion, t.g. % of 
envy. Now, it is a physical as well as moral fact that nothing con- 
duces more to health and happiness than a quiet, gentle, and contented 
mind; a kind, sympathetic spirit; a hearty, friendly, cheerful dis- 
position. On the other hand, envy and such-like fretful passions which 
prey upon the spirits, affect injuriously the bodily as well as spiritual 
health. 

JUustratum*. — What an unhappy victim of envy and other evil 
passions was Saul when the Spirit of the Lord had departed from him ! 
Why did Ahab take to his bed and refuse food but because covetous- 
ness had possession of his heart ? With what a pining sickness, by 
reason of jealous hatred towards Mordecai and his people, was the 
wretched Haman consumed, in spite of all his prosperity ! But Moses 
had a sound, well-governed heart;, into which envy could not enter, 
and vitality beyond that of other men was his (Num. xi. 27-29; 
Deut. xxxiv. 7). 

Sjurliratum. — The Bible sets before us life and death. We are apt to 
think of these as of reward and punishment only in the life to come. 
But this is a mistake. In this text, e.g., and in many others, present 
health of body is made, in some measure, to depend upon and corre- 
spond with the moral and spiritual condition of the man. I cannot 
doubt that fretting or turbulent passions do really tend to shorten 
bodily life. "Wrath killeth the foolish man" (Job v. 2). "Envy 
is the rottenness of the bones " — an executioner, this vice, to itself. 
Hence, self-interest alone would plead for self-government. Philosophy 
has taught and, to a certain extent, practised this wisdom, laying the 
axe at the root of passion. But only the religion of Christ can teach, 
and only His Spirit impart, that "charity" which is soundness of 
heart. In proportion as I learn to love I become happy, and happiness 
is a secret of health and long life. Whereas, any indulged passion 
(and what is worse than envy ?) acts as a deep-seated disease, which 
burns and destroys inwardly. If not conquered now, it will gnaw like 
" the worm that dieth not/' 

Therefore, Fount of charity, let me drink in love from Thee, and, 
with love, health and length of days I 
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" In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; and His 
children shall have a place of refuge? — xiv. 26 (xviii. 10). 

Enterprttatum. — " The fear of the Lord n is filial fear, and hence the 
promise is to " His children," who possess it. A " strong confidence," a 
sure reliance on the paternal protection of the Almighty One, is its 
fruit. Nor does this disappoint ; for in the time of trial, of vehement 
attack, yea, at the last extremity, the Eternal God is their refuge 
(Deut. xxxiii. 27). 

Illustrations. — The Psalms are full of allusions to the writer's confidence 
in God, based upon experience of His protection in time of trouble. 
David was wont, in his many reverses, to strengthen and encourage 
himself in God (1 Sam. xxiii. 16, xxx. 6), and his strong confidence 
only began to fail him when he had departed from filial obedience 
(2 Sam. xv. 14). Hezekiah, when he " spread before the Lord " the 
threatening letter of a mighty foe, betook himself in childlike faith 
to that " strong tower," in which he could not but be safe. How 
touching is the confidence expressed by the prophet Habakkuk, and 
doubtless the fruit of his experience, in the anticipation of a sore 
famine! Enough for him that he can say, "The Lord God is my 
strength n (Hab. iii. 17-19). St. Peter, asleep between two soldiers, 
calmly relying upon the power of prayer, and St. Paul looking forward 
to the time of his departure with exulting hope, are only additional 
illustrations of a confidence which has ever been enjoyed, more or less, 
by all God's dutiful children, and has never put them to shame. 

Sppltcatum. — The world mistakes the nature of the fear of God ; but 
so will not I. It is not a craven, servile spirit, for that would be 
without love. No, strange to say, " this fear is not that which love 
casts out, but that which love brings in." Nor is it like fear of man, 
which produces faintness, for this, the fear of the Lord, emboldens. 
This holy fear is confidence ; it delivers from all fear. It is combined 
with great joy (Matt, xxviii. 8) ; for joy accompanies salvation, and 
"His salvation is nigh them that fear Him" (Ps. lxxxv. 9). The 
world also mistakes the nature of the " strong tower " into which the 
Lord invites His people ; but so will not I. To those who are without 
it looks like a gloomy prison, and they shrink from its bolts and bars 
as from an enforced and oppressive thraldom. But to those within it 
is a strong fortress, and they rejoice that it defies the assaults of their 
worst enemies. Truths such as these are mystical, and only revealed 
to those who have seen as well as entered the kingdom of God (John 
iii. 3, 5). "Lord, shew me the Father." Be this my prayer. For 
could the son but know the Father's love, would he not abide with 
Him in the house ? Would not even the prodigal arise and return, and 
fall upon His bosom, and so be safe for ever? 

vol. 1. K 
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" He tltat oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker : 
but he that honoureth Him hath mercy on the poor" — 
xiv. 31 (ver. 21, xvii. 5, xxii. 22). 

JFtutrpretatimt. — To oppress the poor is more than to despise them. It 
is to take advantage of a superior position to treat them with rigour and 
severity, to grind their faces with hard and underpaid labour, to make 
their necessity a reason for harsher instead of more gentle treatment. 
And this is to reproach their Maker, as though He were accessory to 
such tyranny in having made them poor, as though He intended them 
to be trampled upon. But no man who honours God and sees His 
image in the poorest, and knows of what account they are in His sight, 
and what His will is concerning them, will fail to have mercy on the 
poor, especially as one who has received mercy. 

JlluatratiottS. — The tender provisions of the Mosaic law show God's 
care for the poor (Deut. xv. 7-11, xxiv. 10-15), and His expostulations 
(Isa. iii. 13) and threatenings (Acts x. 1, 2) on their account His personal 
sympathy with them in their oppression. Jesus was emphatically the 
poor man's Friend, and Him God delighteth to honour. And He 
accepts as good offices or as affronts to Himself whatever is done for 
or against His poor (Matt. x. 42, xxv. 31, etc.). 

Slppltcatum. — By the poor I am to understand chiefly those who are 
poor by the appointment of God. Such " shall never cease out of the 
land." And there are wise reasons for this. Their existence is a con- 
tinual call for the exercise of forbearance, kindness, gentleness, and 
generosity. But more, they are to us Christians constant mementoes 
of " the Man Christ Jesus," and furnish us with frequent opportunities 
of showing personal love to Him. Charity to them is a simple payment, 
in a measure, of our debt of gratitude to God, though leaving us, indeed, 
still " unprofitable servants," to sue for mercy for ourselves. But, though 
not meritorious, such charity is well pleasing in the sight of Him with 
whom we have to do. Only let it be real, as the ills of life are very 
real, and not to be conjured away by mere words. Let it not be con- 
fined to either soul or body, but extend to both. We can hardly hope 
to reach the soul of the sick or starving man except through his body. 
Hence our Lord's command to heal as well as preach (Matt. x. 7, 8). 
And not to do what good we may to the soul also is to reproach the 
Author of redemption with having done a needless thing in that 
great work. But if I would do good to any, 1 must be consistently 
charitable in all the relations of life ; not a great philanthropist, while 
a bad father or son ; not liberal to beggars, and close or unjust to my 
own work-people. The motive for all which will be the sense of 
my own indebtedness to grace. 
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Righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is a reproach 
to any people" — xiv. 34. 

Interpretation. — By " righteousness " is to be understood religious 
and moral Tectitude. By " sin," departure from God's law. As these 
are, in individual cases, followed by prosperity or by disgrace, so 
-equally when individual cases are multiplied into nations. The terms 
used here in the original imply foreign nations, and the argument is 
from them to God's own people, of whom so much more might be 
expected, from whom so much more will be required, and whose 
reward or punishment will be proportionately great. 

EIlttBtratums. — " The annals of the chosen people, according as they 
were a righteous or sinful nation, are marked by corresponding exalta- 
ation or reproach." Contrast, e.g., the state of the Israelites under 
Joshua (Josh. i. 8, x. 42, xxiii. 14) with that of the next generation 
after his death (Judg. i., ii, etc.). Contrast that of the Jews under 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 2-5, 10, 11) and under Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xviii, 7) with the state of the nation under Ahab and Ahaz (1 Kings 
xvii., xxii. ; 2 Kings xvi.). Observe, too, how ruin was brought upon 
the Canaanites by their iniquity (Lev. xviii.) ; how the Amalekites 
were destroyed because their hand was against the throne of the Lord 
(Exod. xvii. 16) ; Babylon for its oppression (Isa. xiv. 4-23, xlvii. 6-15) ; 
Tyre for its pride, the result of its great commercial prosperity (Ezek. 
xxviii. 2-8) ; Nineveh for its love of ease and pleasure, its licentious- 
ness and proud security (Zeph. ii. 13-15). 

application. — If God's Word is to be believed, a religious policy 
must be the best for a nation's welfare. And, surely, it stands to 
Teason that " as there is nothing in religion to counteract the design of 
a wise system of civil polity, so there is nothing in a wise system of 
civil government to counteract the design of the Christian religion. 
The exaltation of the nation is the end of civil polity. Righteousness 
is the end of religion, or rather is religion itself." There can be no 
question in the abstract that " what is morally wrong can never be 
politically right ; " and further, that a nation is respected and pros- 
perous in proportion as its laws are good, its policy wise and generous, 
its morals pure, and its reliance upon God's blessing. An opposite 
state of things must needs draw down a curse and consequent re- 
proach and humiliation. The question for me is, how can I, a humble 
individual, perform the duty of a true patriot? And it may be 
answered thus : First, by being a godly man myself. Then, by doing 
my best that power may be lodged in godly hands. Further, by 
helping forward religious education, moral agencies, and, in general, 
the work of Christ's Church. Lastly, by earnest, regular prayer for 
the rulers in Church and State. 
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" A soft answer turneth away wrath : but grievous 
words stir up anger?— xv. I (xiv. 29, xvi. 32, xxx. 33). 

Interxrretati0n.— The word « wrath " here signifies extreme onq»-- 
anger at a white heat. Even this may be "turned away or f™> 
back - by a " soft," a healing, word. Whereas 'anger," ««"***£ 
is "stirred up "by grievous words-words which give pain and are 
intend^ to give pdn. These, like coals upon fire, cause that to blaze 
up which might otherwise have died out. 

HlttBtrattotts.— Jacob, anticipating his brother's reproaches, tried the 
experiment of a soft answer betimes, and gained his brother. Aaron 
in like manner turned away the wrath of Moses (Ley. x. 16-^0). 
The Reubenites, by a conciliatory reply, averted a civi war Josh, 
xxii. 15, etc.), as did Gideon later on (Judg. vm. 1), unlike Jephthan 
(Judg. xii.). Hannah answered meekly under an offensive impu- 
tation, as did St. Peter long afterwards on behalf of himself and 
others under the same. But our blessed Lord, in this as in all 
respects is our great Exemplar, " Who when He was reviled re- 
viled not again," but by His forgiving words on the cross won a 
blasphemer's soul. 

^plication.— I may not assume that a soft answer will always turn 

away wrath. Under some circumstances it may, even at the time, 

have proved an additional provocation, though in the end its virtue 

will be acknowledged. But its tendency is to soothe and heal, and as 

a rule it will produce this effect. The words are to be understood 

with limitations. The " soft answer " may be a reply to words spoken, 

or may be uttered in deprecation of anger known to exist in the 

breast, perhaps displayed in the countenance of another. It is usually 

better, when such anger has been aroused, to speak than to maintain 

a sullen silence, and to speak without much delay. But how to speak, 

this is the question. Human nature thinks scorn of a soft answer, as 

though indicative of a poor spirit. Left to myself, I should retaliate 

with hot and scornful words. Then, as between two flints, how great 

a fire would be kindled ! I might even be tempted, rather than lose 

the pleasure of making a smart retort, or of having the last word, to 

lose my friend. I should certainly, by giving the reins to my temper, 

be in danger of making God my enemy. Therefore let me take heed 

not to be left to myself. To secure preventing grace in my morning 

prayer, my early Communion, and by a petition darted upwards at the 

time. Then I may hope to be able, at the moment of trial, to act 

with the patience and dignity of a Christian. To be meek, yet wise 

and firm. To ply hard arguments (if needful), but with soft words. 

To say no more than is required, and that in love. 
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" Hell and destruction are before the Lord ; how much 
more thai the hearts of the children of men ? " — xv. 1 1. 

Ettirrptetatton. — " Sheol and Abaddon," the place of departed spirits, 
and the lowest hell the abode of " the angels that sinned " (2 Pet. ii. 
4), " are before the Lord/' under His eye and control. He knows and 
regulates the condition of every departed spirit. The secrets of the 
prison-house of despair are all open to Him. The deepest machina- 
tions of the Prince of hell (called Abaddon, Rev. ix. 11) and of all the 
demons are penetrated by His omniscience. How much more, then, 
may we believe (the argument is adapted to our limited powers of 
reason) that the hearts of living men, into which we ourselves have 
some penetration, must be subject to His cognizance and power! 
How can man, so inferior in subtlety and sagacity, expect to hide 
counsels or prosper in conspiracies against Him ? 

IHnstratumg. — Foreknown to the Omniscient One from the beginning 
was Pharaoh's persistent rebellion and ultimate fate, though, with a 
view to His own glory (Exod. iii. 19 ; Rom. ix. 17), He allowed that 
monarch to maintain his ground through ten successive plagues. His 
control of the hearts of men and of nations is equal also to His know- 
ledge, and is compared by Himself to that of the potter over the clay 
(Jer. xviii. 6). Jesus, when upon earth, proved Himself God by 
answering men's thoughts (Luke vii. 39, 40 ; Matt. ix. 4), convicting 
men of secret sin (John viii. 7-9), and predicting their future (John 
xxi. 18, etc.). 

ftpplfcatum* — No one denies God's omniscience in words, but how 
much atheism unspoken is acted ! ' Of men who profess to believe the 
Bible, and who abjure it, too many are alike in this respect. The 
disciple of nature may imagine himself encompassed by the Deity in 
His works, but it is not a personal God taking cognizance of his 
thoughts and doings whom he acknowledges. Like the idolater, he 
wants a blind God, and this he finds in nature as the other in blocks 
of wood and stone. But mine be the God revealed in the Word I 
believe to be His, and from His all-searching eye, as from His all- 
pervading presence, I know there is no escape — in hell no more than 
in heaven (Ps. cxxxix.). What, however, should be the effect of this 
belief upon- my life ? How can I prove it to be real ? Surely it 
will make me afraid even to think before Him what I should be afraid 
to do before men. It will abide with me in His sanctuary, in my 
place of business, in my private chamber, and constrain me to aim at 
holiness. And then it will enable me to appeal to Him, " Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee," and to found upon the omniscience of my 
Saviour a hope for eternity. 

Search me, God, and know my heart, not to condemn but to heal I 
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" A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance : but by 
sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken" — xv. 13 (ver. 15, 
xii. 25, xvii. 22). 

Entrrptitatum. — "Merry" is the old English word for "cheerful." 
Though not always, yet as a rule (xiv. 13), the countenance is an 
index to the heart to some extent. Peace and joy within have that 
wholesome effect upon the bodily health which brightens up the face* 
Whereas a running sore at the heart impairs the health and energies 
and breaks down the spirit. 

Illustration** — Hannah, " a woman of a sorrowful spirit," which her 
countenance betrayed, was breaking down under her heart's grief 
before the word came which restored her to health and gladness (1 
Sam. i. 7, 15, 18). The wife of Phinehas seems to have succumbed to 
grief (1 Sam. iv. 20, etc.). Our blessed Saviour would appear to 
have become prematurely old as " the Man of sorrows" (John viii. 57), 
and to have died of a broken heart (Ps. xxii. 14, lxix. 20 ; Matt, xxvii. 
50 ; John xix. 34). But after His resurrection, His countenance in- 
spired joy (John xx. 20), and was as the sun (Rev. i. 16). St. Stephen, 
animated by His Spirit, displayed " a face " radiant with happiness, 
" as it had been the face of an angel " (Acts vi. 15). 

Sjjjjltratum. — This proverb is not a mere truism, but practical 
lessons are wrapped up in it. Who has a cheerful heart but the man 
who has a good conscience through the " blood of sprinkling " (Heb. x. 
22), and who exercises himself to keep that conscience " void of offence 
toward God and men " (Acts xxiv. 16) ? If this be my happy case, 
it ought to be manifested in a cheerful mien. I ought to be " an epistle " 
of joy (not like Ezekiel's scroll), " known and read of all men," and 
recommending the religion I profess. Earthly trials will at times 
depress the spirit (and some men are constitutionally more subject than 
others to such depression), but they should never " break " his spirit 
who as a true Christian can reflect on what the Lord has done for him, 
and look forward to what the Lord is preparing for him. There are those 
who " weep as though they wept not," smiling through their tears, and 
others who " eat in darkness," and whose hands hang down. This is 
the state of those (and no wonder) who are a prey to *• the sorrow of the 
world, that worketh death," to an evil conscience, to envy or discontent. 
And the only remedy is in absolution and a new heart through the 
Blood and Spirit of Christ. If I am as yet unpardoned, unrenewed, 
no solid happiness or safety can be mine, only a fitful merriment 
interchanged with ever-deepening gloom. But if a Christian indeed, 
then u the joy of the Lord " should be " my strength." And this joy 
will enable me to do good like a medicine to hearts that stoop, and 
it may be to save some from giving way to despondency or despair. 
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Better is little with the fear of the Lord than great 
treasure and trouble therewith? — xv. 16 (ver. 6, xvl 16). 

Snttqmtatimt. — The contrast seems to be not between wealth and 
poverty, to the advantage of the latter, but between wealth without 
the fear of the Lord (attended with turmoil), and contracted means 
accompanied with that peace and blessing which true religion brings. 
A "little" under those circumstances is certainly better than great 
" revenues." 

Ellttstratums. — Perhaps no man ever possessed greater treasures than 
Solomon himself, yet his experience proved them to be but " vanity 
and vexation of spirit " after he had forsaken God (Eccles. ii. 11). And 
no man was ever poorer than Job when deprived of all by a mysterious 
providence, yet how much, in reality, was his condition even then 
better than that of the apostate king, able as he still was to maintain 
his faith in God ! Contrast Elisha, content with a " prophet's reward," 
" poor but making many rich," with his ungodly servant, grasping great 
treasure, and acquiring trouble therewith. But observe, too, how 
Abraham and Joseph of Arimathea, both wealthy men, were u rich " 
also " toward God." Also, how Judas Iscariot, a poor man (to whom 
thirty shekels was an object) was infinitely more poor in that he 
emptied his heart of Christ. 

SlppUratimt. — That religion is the sweetener as well as the sanctifier 
of life, is a truth hard to be received. Yet this the inspired Word 
teaches everywhere. The heart, in its alienation from God, craves 
happiness without Him, and thinks to find it in money and what 
money procures. Now, "the love of money is the root of all evil," 
but money itself is not. Let us admit its value, but insist that a 
religious use of it will immensely augment that value ; so much so that 
"a little " under that condition is far better than a " treasure " without 
it. The possessor of wealth will allow that it involves great trouble 
and anxiety in its preservation, its investment, its expenditure. And 
doubtless there is a reward for the trouble if the money be husbanded 
and made use of religiously, so as to increase the happiness of its 
owner, by enabling him to do good. But if this be not so, then the 
burden of management is greater than the return of satisfaction, and it 
may become a source of intolerable disquietude, as e.g. when litigation 
or family feuds arise out of it. Let me strive, then, to make good use 
of what God gives me. If much, and trouble therewith, yet a con- 
scientious use of it will tend to sweeten life, and may even improve 
instead of darkening my prospects for eternity. If little, yet, re- 
ligiously handled, it will bring less trouble and fewer temptations with 
it. Whether much or little, the great truth to be accepted is that only 
through the fear of the Lord can money become a real blessing. 
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" Better is a dinner of lierbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith" — xv. 17. 

interpretation. — Vegetables represent the simplest diet (Dan. i. 12), 
while meat, specially of fatted oxen, was the holiday fare of Eastern 
peoples. Thus our Lord, in two of His parables, alludes to " oxen and 
fatlings" and "the fatted calf" in connection with social festivity. 
The word rendered " dinner " signifies a portion or ration (Jer. lii. 34). 
Thus the contrast is between a very humble meal shared by one or 
more, and a dinner-party at which many guests, and those of the well- 
to-do class, are entertained. Let friendliness and harmony prevail at 
the one, and ill feeling intrude at the other, — who can doubt which of 
the two would be the more agreeable ? 

illustrations. — Elijah and the widow of Zarephath shared a very 
humble meal, but the charity of the prophet and the gratitude of the 
poor woman gave it a flavour and a relish which were utterly wanting 
to those much grander entertainments at which murderous thoughts 
obtained, presided over by Absalom and Herod. On the other hand, 
we see how bad passions may obtrude themselves into the simplest 
(and most sacred) meal, in the case of Judas, with traitor's hand on the 
table, at our Lord's Last Supper ; and false brethren like " spots," or 
" sunken rocks," at the Christian agap», or love-feasts, later on 
(Jude 12). 

application. — In this proverb, love to our neighbour is represented 
as sweetening the social meal. The plainest fare may be far more 
enjoyable than the most luxurious banquet. The difference between 
man and man lies in the heart far more than in anything external. 
There are comrades in labour, there are cottage households, to whom, 
united by true mutual regard, the social meal, as plain and cheap 
as possible, affords real pleasure, specially if " it be sanctified by 
the Word of (rod and prayer." There are owners of mansions, on 
on the other hand, with every luxury at command, whose daily 
common repast is a daily trial through contrariety of tempers, and 
whose formal parties give little or no real satisfaction through the 
absence of geniality and friendliness. Love will sweeten the meanest 
food. Hatred, or the absence of love, will embitter the richest feast. 
Not riches, then, nor yet poverty is the secret of social happiness — but 
love. There are rich people who live harmoniously, and doubly 
enjoy their abundance. There are poor people who quarrel over their 
herbs. There is hospitality which gives genuine pleasure because so 
hearty ; and a frigid reception of guests, lacking the spirit of hospitality, 
which repels ; — and this, in either case, quite independent of externals. 
" To walk in love as Christ also hath loved us," this is the one secret 
of social joy, and this we learn of Jesus by having Him as our Guest. 
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" He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house ; but 
lie that hateth gifts shall live? — xv. 27. 

Interpretation* — The avaricious man is a troubler of his own family 
in many ways. Contrasted with him is the man who hates avarice 
and all ill-gotten gain — as, for example, the receipt of bribes so common 
in the East, or usurious transactions, to which the Jews as a nation 
have always been addicted. The first of these two characters, it is 
implied, will not be happy or prosperous in the true sense of the word ; 
the second shall live to good purpose, enjoy life, and achieve prosperity. 

Illustrations. — Lot, yielding, perhaps, to his wife's influence, brought 
great trouble and disgrace upon his family by settling down, for the 
sake of gain, in a vile neighbourhood. Laban, by his sordid dealings, 
saddened the hearts and lost the services of those who might have been 
a comfort and a help to him in his declining years. Achan, whose greed 
of forbidden treasure drew down God's wrath upon the tribes, is re- 
proached by Joshua as having troubled them. Gehazi involved his 
posterity in evil by giving way to covetousness. But Abraham had 
strength of principle to reject the gifts of the King of Sodom, and St. 
Peter those of Simon Magus. And Samuel contrasts most favourably 
with Eli's two sons ravening for their fees in flesh (1 Sam. xii. 3, 4, 
ii. 15, 16). 

&pplumtton. — How base a passion is the love of money, even judged 
of only by what we see! Well has it been called "the root of all 
evil " (1 Tim. vi. 10), for all manner of evils may, and as a matter of 
fact do, arise out of it. Domestic troubles are specially glanced at here 
as among its progeny, and their name is " Legion." If the passion be 
to hoard, the man becomes u a miser," an epithet which proclaims both 
his own condition and that of his household as miserable. For, in 
order to save money, he will reduce the comfort and happiness of all 
under his power to a minimum, giving full scope to his own exacting, 
irritable, hard temper. But if to lavish money be his aim in raking 
it together, then what temptation is there to hazardous speculations, 
risking all to make more, and indeed, to iniquitous methods of various 
kinds, which not seldom terminate in disgrace ! The anxiety and dis- 
tress these cause to wife and family cannot be described. Too often 
present ruin or a harvest of future difficulties are their sad outcome. 
Be it mine, as an heir of glory, to guard against those two extremes by 
" using this world as not abusing it." The family is God's handiwork, 
which He will not suffer to be troubled with impunity. The gain of 
which this is the price is unjust, and all such gain is loss. 
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" The heart of him that hath understanding seeketh know- 
ledge : but the mouth of fools feedeth on foolishness ." — 
xv. 14 (ver. 21, xviii. 15). 

Interpretation. — " The man of understanding," in other words, the 
enlightened man, is here again contrasted with " the fool " of every 
class and degree — the godless one. The heart of the first haviog already 
received divine truth, is bent upon acquiring more and more of that 
best knowledge. While the other, with no "heart" for anything, 
gratifies a brutish appetite by feeding his mind upon what is purely 
"of the earth earthy." The proverb, in a sense secondary to the 
religious one, may be understood of a difference of tastes, that for what 
is high-toned and improving, and that for what is frivolous and low. 

Illustrations. — David, as we gather plainly from his Psalms, was 
always intent on adding to his stores of sacred knowledge. Solomon in 
his prayer sought wisdom from above, and by diligent application became 
conversant with all sorts of useful learning. The Queen of Sheba showed 
an understanding heart in her eagerness to gain information which she 
might turn to account for the benefit of her subjects. Nicodemus, and 
Mary of Bethany, and the Bereans, and the Ethiopian, were all wise 
enough to be teachable, and so obtained the precious knowledge they 
sought. Whereas, the Athenians, with their ears only open to gossip, 
lost their opportunity of being made " wise unto salvation." 

&pplitatum. — How widely different are the tastes of men, even men 
of equal standing and education ! A grand generic contrast at once 
makes itself seen between those renewed by grace, and those who 
(though regenerated in baptism) still " mind earthly things." Sin is 
the element of the one, just as holiness is of the other class, and each 
breathes most freely in its own element, and feeds upon that which is 
adapted to its own nature. So you will find, here, a hungering and 
thirsting after all good, pure, useful, elevating knowledge, divine and 
human. While there, the appetite is keen after knowledge only at 
the best " earthy," and much of it not even useful in any way, hut 
frivolous, sensational, debasing. Men betray their tastes by the books 
they read, the company they keep, the conversation they enjoy. To 
God and themselves their thoughts are known, and the bent of the 
thoughts is the index of the character. Let me try myself, then, by 
this criterion, with a view to my prospects in the future. For heaven 
will satisfy those only who have acquired a taste for heavenly things. 
It will not be changed to suit me ; therefore I must be made meet for 
it. Those two divisions will outlive the world — the men of under* 
standing and the fools. With which will my lot be bound up? Ac- 
cording as my heart now seeketh knowledge or my mouth feedeth on 
foolishness, so must my final portion be. 
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u The Lord is far from the wicked: but He heareth the 
prayer of the righteous? — xv. 29. 

Interptttatton. — God, in His essence and power, is far from no one. 
" In Him we live and move and have our being." Even in hell, He is 
there (Ps. exxxix. 8). But He is said to be " far from the wicked," in 
respect of diversity of mind and character, in the withdrawal of His 
sensible presence, and in His unwillingness to show them favour. 
Hence they have no reason to expect that their prayers will be heard 
so as to be answered. Whereas, He is nigh unto the righteous in all 
those ways. His mind and character they (to some extent) reflect. 
He makes His presence felt within their hearts. His favour is toward 
them, and His ears are open unto their prayers to answer them in the 
best time and way. 

EBtastratiim*. — God's command to pitch the Tabernacle without 
the camp after the idolatry of the golden calf, was a withdrawal of the 
visible tokens of His presence and favour from Israel (Exod. xxxiii. 7). 
Saul's bitter cry, " God is departed from me," was forced from him 
when, on account of his wickedness, no answer came to him by prophet, 
or by Urim, or by dreams. But of good men whose prayers have been 
heard, the Bible presents instances as well known as numerous. 

application. — It is well to be reminded even of so trite a truth as this. 
For the belief in a personal Deity who takes cognizance of all His 
creatures, is the only foundation of true religion. " He that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him " (Heb. xi. 6). If I believe not this, I shall 
not come to God. If I am persuaded, e.g., that He is unconcerned 
about His creatures, and, having set the wheel of nature in motion, 
leaves it to roll on without any moral government on His part, what 
motive have I for striving to please Him ? But if I believe that 
He presides over His own laws, and will reward those who seek Him 
by hearing their prayers, then my heart responds, " Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek." Then, moreover, conscience, enlightened by the Word, 
teaches that "in righteousness" only can I hope to behold God's 
face (Ps . xvii. 15), and so a sufficient motive offers itself for a holy life. 
This entered upon, experience proves that prayer is heard — heard 
according to the condition which must always bind a Father : " If we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us " (1 John v. 14). 
Now, " this is the will of God, even (our) sanctification " (1 Thess. 
iv. 3). Hence my prayers will be answered only at such time and in 
such manner as shall subserve that great object. But what more can 
a child of God desire ? And what more could a wise and loving Father 
grant? 
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" All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes ; but 
the Lord weigheth the spirits? — xvi. 2 (xii. 15, xxi. 2). 

Interpretation. — Man is by nature a fool. Hence, what is said else- 
where of the fool is here applied to mankind in general. His judgment, 
yea, his conscience, is so warped by sin, that he cannot weigh himself 
rightly. Accordingly, he is ready to justify, at least in his own eyes, 
all his ways. But the Lord looks not at the actions alone, but at the 
hidden motive and principle which underlies them. He " pondereth 
the hearts." He " weigheth the spirits." And much that is approved 
by man in his own course of life is condemned by " the Judge of all 
the earth/' as " weighed in (His) balance and found wanting." 

SHustrattotuf. — Balaam was a self-deceiver, who persuaded himself 
that he was justified in doing that which God had forbidden. To 
Hazael, the prophet Elisha exposed iniquity latent within his breast, 
which, though he repudiated it with horror at that time, he afterwards 
committed (2 Kings viii. 13). The typical Pharisee, so " clean in his 
own eyes," was not justified of God. Pilate and the murderers of Jesus 
imagined themselves clean (Matt, xxvii. 24; John xviii. 28); and 
Saul of Tarsus, misled by a misinformed conscience, thought him- 
self acting religiously in the steps he took against the infant Christian 
Church. 

Sppltcation. — I do well to ponder the prevalence of self-deception 
with a view to myself. How can I hope to escape it if I trust to my 
own judgment? Am I not as liable as others to be unconsciously 
swayed by passion, interest, or prejudice ? Is not my heart as cunning 
as that of other men to make that which is pleasant appear right ? 
May not self-partiality hide from my eyes what other men see and 
condemn in me, and much more the heart-searching God ? But if I 
say, u My conscience approves," have I taken good care to get such 
instruction and counsel from above, that the "eye "of the soul be 
41 single," the " light within " be not " darkness " ? Alas ! what errors, 
nay, what crimes have been committed in the name of conscience ! 
Ought I not, then, to endeavour to weigh my spirit as God does ? It 
is quite possible with honest purpose of heart to find out what is right 
in His eyes. He who holds the scales has given the standard by which 
to weigh, not actions only, but principles. Tried by His Word, I ought 
to be' able to discover what my ways really are. He will aid me by 
His Spirit and His ministers rightly to apprehend that Word (ver. 3). 
I weigh a letter in scales corresponding with the imperial test, in order 
that it may abide that test. Shall I not weigh my motives and 
principles in " the balance of the sanctuary," that " Tekel " be not 
written on them in heaven? And in so far as I fail, oh, may the 
righteousness of Christ adjust the balance in my behalf! 
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Commit thy works unto the Lord> and thy thoughts shall 
be established" — xvi. 3 (iii. 5, 6). 

Entapretatum. — The word here rendered "commit," used only in 
two other places '(1*8. xxii. 8, xxxvii. 5), means, literally, " roll/' or 
"devolve." The "works" are actions or courses of action in con- 
templation. The " thoughts " are designs and hopes in connection 
with those works. The promise is that such shall have a sure basis 
and result — shall not be frustrated, shall not disappoint in the end. 

5Uu«tratums, — Eliezer, laden with a heavy responsibility, devolved 
it upon God, and, under His guidance and blessing, discharged it 
faithfully and well. Jacob, in heaviness and fear, drew nigh unto God, 
and his hopes were more than realized. Ezra, committing himself to 
God's protection on a perilous journey, found the hand of God upon him 
for good*(Ezra viii. 21-31). Nehemiah bespoke the blessing of Jehovah 
upon his enterprise from the beginning, and it prospered accordingly. 
No important step was taken by the Apostles without being first com- 
mitted unto the Lord (Acts i. 24, vi. 6, xiii. 3, etc.). 

Supplication* — Responsibility is the price of reason, and cannot be 
devolved by its possessor upon others. There is a sense in which 
" every man must bear his own burden " (Gal. vi. 5). Our spiritual 
anxieties and duties no brother can entirely relieve us of. Even God 
does not offer to make us irresponsible. But yet, if I commit the 
keeping of my soul to Him in well doing (1 Pet. iv. 19), surely my 
best hopes concerning it shall be established (2 Tim. i. 12). And so 
with all temporal matters. I cannot divest myself of my duties and 
responsibilities in life, and yet I may cast all my care upon God (1 Pet. 
v. 7). The key to the promise of our text lies in those words of the 
Apostle, " in well doing" As long as I am really striving to " walk 
in the light," I may commit my spiritual hopes, and fears, and plans, 
and purposes, with sure confidence of a safe issue, to God's hands. 
And if my spiritual matters, how much more those which concern the 
present life only ? Two things deter men oftentimes from acting upon 
this advice. Either they are not sure that their plans are according to 
God's will, or they deem them too trivial for so august an Ear. But 
let me form no plans till they have first been brought in embryo 
before Him who gives preventing as well as furthering grace. Next, 
having gained His sanction, let me trust Him as a child, its mother, 
with all that follows. How much needless anxiety might the Christian 
thus save himself! "We which have believed do enter into rest" 
(Heb. iv. 3). 

Oh that trust in God may be " the rest of my care, the calm of my 
tempest? and the fulfilment of all good desires ! 
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" Every one that is proud in heart is an abomination to 
the Lord: though hand join in Jiand, lie shall not be un- 
punished" — xvi. 5 (vi. 17, viii. 13, xi. 21). 

Interpretation. — The pride here chiefly meant (as appears by the 
context) is that which betrays itself in rebellion, first in individual 
hearts, then in combined resistance to the sovereign will of God. 
The phrase " hand in hand " signifies u let them confederate as they 
please." No combination of man with man shall secure that the 
proud " go unpunished," still less " be held innocent " (margin). 

Illustrations. — It has been taught in the Church, as gathered out of 
Holy Scripture, that through pride the fallen angels originally in heaven, 
combining, with Satan at their head, against the second Person of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, were cast out for ever. The Babel-builders, " con- 
federate against God " in their attempt at universal dominion, were 
confounded utterly. Pharaoh, in autocratic pride, with hosts subservient 
to his will, thought to withstand Jehovah, but, far from succeeding, was 
made a monument of His power and vengeance. How often did kings 
ally themselves against God's ancient people, even from the days of 
Abraham ; and how often were they discomfited and punished ! But the 
most wicked combination ever formed, and the one most signally over- 
thrown and avenged, was that of " kings of the earth and rulers against 
the Holy Child Jesus " (Ps. ii. 2 ; Acts ix. 26). For though they did 
what God's " hand and counsel had determined before to be done," 
thrice " broken in pieces " (Isa. viii. 9) was that unholy alliance, as have 
been and will be all such alliances against His Church. 

application. — Rebellion is always thought to be strengthened by 
confederacy. And in truth thus only can it succeed against earthly 
thrones. Absalom would have had no chance against his father had he 
not first " stolen the hearts of the men of Israel," so that " the conspiracy 
was strong " (2 Sam. xv. 6, 12). But the case is far different when an 
Almighty King is in question. For, as with Him it is all the same " to 
save by many or by few " (1 Sam. xiv. 6), so, when He lifts up His arm 
of vengeance it is the same, " whether it be against a nation or a man 
only" (Job xxxiv. 29). "Woe unto him that striveth with his 
Maker! " (Isa. xlv. 9). I am not safe and strong because " I follow 
a multitude to do evil." There will be " multitudes in the valley of 
decision" (Joel iii. 14), but will they escape in the day of the 
Lord? The parable of the tares speaks of "bundles" gathered 
for the burning. Now, to wink at infidelity is to combine with 
the infidel (Luke xi. 23). But the Gospel is God's proclamation 
of amnesty for rebels. If my pride scorn that, however common, 
however fashionable such scepticism, how shall I be held innocent ? 
how shall I be aught but an " abomination to the Lord " ? 
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"A wJwlesome tongue is a tree of life : but perverseness 
therein is a breach in the spirit? — xv. 4 (xi. 30). 

fntaptttation. — Perhaps the sense may be best expressed thus : " A 
healing tongue is a tree of life: but one that is perverse (or 11 d governed) 
causes wounding to the spirit." The contrast is between a tongue that 
by gentleness and kindness has a healing influence — is (as it were) a 
" tree of life " (Rev. xxii. 2) ; and one that, by intemperate, unkind, 
offensive words, inflicts wounds, causes " vexation of spirit " (Isa. lxv. 
14). 

SHturtratums. — A healing tongue had Judah when he pleaded for 
Benjamin; and Joseph also when he so nobly forgave and made 
excuses for his brethren's crime against himself. But Ishmael in his 
mockery, and Shimei in his revilings, used their tongues as an instru- 
ment for wounding. The woman of Tekoah, in her touching parable 
on behalf of Absalom, made a successful effort with her tongue to heal 
the breach between David and his son. How Job suffered from the 
intemperate, ill-advised addresses of his three friends is well known ; 
but what Jesus suffered through the reproaches that fell upon Him 
cannot be known ; He whose words, spoken " as never man spake," 
were and are " for the healing of the nations." 

&ppltcati0lt. — But little acquaintance with the world is required 
to convince us that it abounds with sorrowful and sensitive ones. 
There is sorrow by reason of sin, sin unforgiven, sin working ruin to 
soul and body ; and if I can speak a healing word in the Saviour's 
name, how happy may the result be ! There is sorrow through discord 
and division in the Church, in families, and in neighbourhoods. May 
I but prove a peacemaker in my own little circle, how " wholesome " 
will be the influence of my tongue ; how great my reward ! But there 
is also (in how many !) a tenderness of spirit, which is keenly alive to 
inflictions from heedless and inconsiderate as well as unkind speeches. 
Ought I not to aim at sparing such persons any needless pain, if in 
truth I may not add to their little stock of pleasure? It is in the 
power of my tongue to be as a " tree of life," or as " a pricking briar," 
to heal or to wound. Which shall it be ? Surely " a tree of life." 
But to that end itself must first be healed, its natural bitterness cured 
by the salt of Grod's grace (2 Kings ii. 21 ; Col. iv. 6) poured upon my 
lips (Ps. xlv. 1, 2). It must not be too silent, lest opportunity be lost. 
It must not be too smooth, for a certain amount of pungency is whole- 
some. It must not be too sharp, dealing only with naked truth, or it 
may wound too deep for healing. It must be made whole and whole- 
some by being touched with fire from above (Isa. vi. 7). It must be 
prompted by true charity (Eph. iv. 15). I need kind words myself; 
let me give, and they shall be given to me. 
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" A man hath joy by the answer of his mouth : and a 
word spoken in due season, how good is it ! " — xv. 23 (xxiv. 
26, xxv. 11). 

Interpretation. — The "joy" here spoken of is that which a man 
experiences when he has made a good answer, proved to be so by its 
effect. Not only an " answer," but any " word spoken in due season, 
how good is it ! " If spoken officially (as by a judge or ruler), it will 
earn him popularity (xxiv. 26). If as from one friend to another, 
or in a council of friends, it will commend itself by its relevancy and 
good taste (xxv. 11). 

EHttgttatums. — "The Preacher" himself, pre-eminently among men 
possessed the gift he here extols. Witness his successful dealing with 
the " hard questions " of the Queen of Sheba, and the famous judgment 
pronounced by him. But how much more He who announced Him- 
self as " a greater than Solomon " ! To Him was given " the tongue of 
the learned," that He " should know how to speak a word in season * 
(Isa. 1. 4). All His words were of this nature, but specially note the 
conclusive answers by which He silenced captious objectors (Matt. xxi. 
24, xxii. 15, 34), His happy mode of improving objects and events 
(Luke xiii. 1, etc., xxi. 1, etc. ; John xv. 1), His skilfully constructed 
reproofs (Luke vii. 40 ; John xxi. 15, etc.). 

application. — " How forcible are right words ! " (Job vi. 25). Yes, 
but how comparatively rare is the gift of speaking them ! To some, 
undoubtedly, it is an endowment of nature beyond others. The many 
have to lament that the right words come to them when the oppor- 
tunity for speaking them is gone by. They have also to lament (how 
often !) having spoken not aright, or at least jiot seasonably. Hence 
the joy of having made an effective answer, by which evil has been 
averted or good done, by which doubts have been disposed of, scoffs 
silenced, faith confirmed, is confined to the few. Many, indeed, volun- 
teer both counsel and reproof. Many take upon themselves to answer 
hard questions ; many are instant " in season " and (specially) w out 
of season," endeavouring to " do good " by their words. Alas ! how 
many fail, nay, do harm, through their utterances being irrelevant, 
unguarded, or ill-timed! Well-meaning people, without good judg- 
ment, are too often mischievous. How, then, may I hope to be among 
the few to whom it is given to make the happy reply, to speak the 
word in season? Doubtless, natural quickness and good taste have 
much to do with it. If devoid of these, I am at a disadvantage. But 
"grace" will go far to supply both the one and the other, and to 
impart to the least gifted by nature that "speech seasoned with salt" 
which is the gift extolled here. 
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" Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, sweet to the sou/, 
and health to the bones!' — xvi. 24 (x. 32, xv. 26). 



JEnterpretatinn. — "Pleasant words" are words that give pleasure 
and more. They are wholesome as well as sweet. Even as honey in 
the honeycomb (sweeter than that expressed from it) was valued by 
the ancients for its virtues as a medicine, and for its soothing pro- 
perties when rubbed into a fractured limb. Probably the wise king 
had in mind his father's words touching the statutes and judgments 
of the Lord n (Ps. xix. 10). But he is speaking here more especially 
with reference to words such as may be spoken by man to man, and he 
commends such as are pleasant. 

Illustrations. — How reassuring were Joseph's words to his conscience- 
stricken brethren ! What refreshing intercourse took place between 
Jonathan and David, strengthening the hands of David in his day of 
sore trial, and making the friendship of Jonathan " very pleasant " unto 
him (1 Sam. xx.; 2 Sam. i. 26)1 The "pleasant words" customary 
between Boaz and his work-people must have had a wholesome in- 
fluence upon their mutual relations. But what can compare with " the 
gracious words " which proceeded out of the mouth of Jesus, their great 
Descendant after the flesh ? What but the same sweet truths, " the 
wholesome medicines of the doctrines delivered by Him," as taught 
and administered by His ordained servants ? 

application. — " Pleasant words are a pure offering " to God (xv. 26). 
They are also most beneficial and necessary to man. Without them 
hope would be extinguished and hearts droop. A forlorn and dreary 
lot would be that of man. " What is sweeter than honey ? " (Judg. 
xiv. 18). What but kind and gracious speech from lips which distil 
love ? Did a little honey dropped from the honeycomb enlighten the eyes 
of one ready to faint (1 Sam. xiv. 29) ? And do not words of genuine 
sympathy and consolation revive the mournful and the desponding ? 
But who shall speak such words ? Surely it ought to be the part of 
those who have "tasted that the Lord is gracious" to comfort others 
who are in trouble by the comfort wherewith they themselves are 
comforted of God (2 Cor. i. 4). None else can do it so effectually. 
But for this, I must be a Christian indeed, and so, happy in myself. 
The bees are types of prudence and chastity. Their honey is of their 
own gathering from the flowers God provides them. Great is their 
diligence and skill in storing it up and building the cells for it. So, to 
have at my command words sweet and healthful as honey from the 
honeycomb, I must aim at wisdom and purity, must frequent the 
means of grace (the flowery pastures of the Church), and take pains 
to learn the divine art of commending Christianity to the world by 
speech alike pleasant and profitable. 

VOL. l l 
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" 7^ heart of the righteous studieth to answer : but the 
mouth of the wicked poureth out evil things? — xv. 28 
(xviii. 13, xxix. 20). 

Intrrprrtatimt. — The good and just man is here represented as em- 
ploying research, thought, and judgment, in order to answer or decide 
questions which come before him. With him it is a matter of con- 
science what he says. A great contrast he affords to the wicked 
man, who pours forth without premeditation whatever comes into 
his head, even " evil things out of the evil treasure of his heart." 

Illustrations. — Elihu did wisely and modestly in deferring to answer 
Job's friends till he had waited for their words and given ear to their 
reasons, and was " full of matter," constrained by the spirit within him 
to speak (Job xxxii.). The rulers among the Jews who* poured forth 
wicked blasphemies against our Lord, had so little inquired into His 
claims as to suppose Him to have come out of Galilee (John vii. 52), 
to be the son of Joseph (John vi. 42), and to be aiming at temporal 
power (John xi. 47, etc.). Had they examined the question of His 
Messiahship before deciding against Him, there would have been more 
of them like Nicodemus and the Arimathean among His disciples. 

Smiltcatum. — Most of us will acknowledge that it is the height of 
folly to decide a matter without due inquiry and consideration. If 
this be done officially, the folly is seen to be something worse than 
folly. But the habit of mind is the same, whether in a private in- 
dividual or a public functionary, and is here condemned by God. 
Against this I must be on my guard. Its root is an irreligious in- 
difference to God's claim upon all our faculties. Once let the principle 
be adopted that we are responsible only to ourselves for our decisions, 
that " our lips are our own," and there is no amount of folly and 
wickedness impossible to us. But the opposite principle acted on, 
" We are not our own/' but belong entirely to God, will produce the 
opposite effect. Then the heart, as His, will be a treasure-house open 
to all good desires. The mind, as His, will apply itself to find out 
truth. The lips, as His, will be the vent for thoughts well-conceived 
and judgments well-considered. What a contrast such a one to the 
wicked man vomiting forth his wickedness; to the self-sufficient 
affecting a knowledge he possesses not ; to the hopeless fool so wise in 
his own conceit as to decide without hearing ! I shall find it a good 
rule not to volunteer an opinion on other men's matters. When asked 
for one, to take time to consider. To aim at being sound rather than 
at appearing smart. To say nothing for which I cannot produce a 
reason. To be rather silent than talkative. Above all, to speak what 
may tend to profit, avoiding " idle words " as evil. 
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" The preparations of the heart in man> and the answer 
of the tongue, is from the Lord" — xvi. 1 (ver. 9). 

iEttterptttstum. — Our version does not give the most correct rendering 
of the original. The text must be thus read, " Man's are the counsels 
of the heart, but from the Lord cometh what the tongue shall speak." 
The meaning would seem to be that man has a power given him over 
his thoughts to conceive and arrange in order what he shall speak. 
But to utter such thoughts as he may have intended, especially to 
utter them wisely and so as to produce the desired effect, — this depends 
wholly upon God. 



Illustrations. — Balaam's is a case in point. His heart was bent to 
utter one thing — to curse Israel, and " reap the wages of unrighteous- 
ness." But his tongue was overruled by God to utter quite another 
thing— even to bless Israel. The tongue of Caiaphas was constrained 
to speak by virtue of his gift of prophecy words which, little as he 
meant it, foretold the vicarious nature of Christ's death (John xi. 
49-51). The Apostles were directed to leave the guidance of their 
tongues to God in the hour of sore need (Matt. x. 19). St. Paul be- 
speaks the prayers of the Church that " utterance " may be given him 
(Eph. vi. 19), which we know was given. 

application. — A lesson of humility and of trust is here taught. 
We are apt to think "our mouth is our own," to say whatever we 
intend. But the question asked by God, "Who hath made man's 
mouth ? " He Himself has answered : " Have not I, the Lord ? " 
(Exod. iv. 11). It is, indeed, given us to think many thoughts and 
to frame speeches and answers within our minds. But what minister 
of the Church does not know by experience that oftentimes he has 
failed to deliver his mind as he had purposed, whether in a sermon or 
in a personal interview, to his own mortification at the time. The 
like disappointment, doubtless, befalls others who aim at doing good 
by their words. Have not I experienced it ? Now, this should teach 
humility. On the other hand, how often has the multitude of thoughts 
which, chaos-like, have accumulated in the heart, been reduced to order 
and clothed with appropriate words by a Power which we cannot but 
recognize as divine ? How often are other words, and far different 
from those conceived, spoken to the greater benefit, as it would after- 
wards appear, of the hearers ! In this sense (as well as of acts) we see 
the truth of the saying, " Man proposes, but God disposes." The same 
applies equally to written words. If a " tongue be the pen of a ready 
writer," why is it but because the lips are "full of grace" (Ps. 
xlv. 2) ? The lesson I would learn is this, never to trust to my own 
unaided power, but always to seek God's aid in every effort to influence 
others for good, or to do myself good, by words. 
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" The heart of the wise teacheth his mouthy and addeth 
learning to his lips? — xvi. 23 (w. 21, 24, xxii. 18). 

Interpretation. — The meaning seems to be that where there is true 
wisdom in a roan's heart, suitable words for expressing it will generally 
be found or given And the learning of such a one, mounting up to or 
hovering about his lips, will add weight of argument through com- 
munication of knowledge. By the "wise" is meant primarily the 
religious man, but the term embraces also the possessors of good wisdom 
of every kind. 

Eltatratums. — In Jacob's answer to Pharaoh we have a beautiful 
instance of a simple statement made in an instructive, striking manner, 
calculated to lead the thoughts of the royal hearer to a right estimate 
of life. St. Peter, when his own heart had been untaught its prejudices, 
was able to convince others out of the wisdom he himself had imbibed 
(Acts xi. 4-18, xv. 7-12). St. Paul is an example of a man who, by 
the wisdom given him from above, added to his acquired learning — the 
fruit of a liberal education — was able to adapt himself to various 
classes of hearers. With Jews he argued from their own Scriptures ; 
with unlearned heathen from manifestations of the Deity in nature ; 
to heathen philosophers he quoted their own poets. His Epistle to 
Philemon is a model of skill in the adaptation of telling arguments 
to gain a desired end. 

&ppttcatum. — Eloquence is a great gift, but wisdom is a greater. So 
God Himself taught by assigning Aaron to Moses for " a mouth," but 
Moses to Aaron "instead of God" (Exod. iv. 16). The eloquent 
mouth may be employed to win influence, whether in public or in 
private. The orator wields a magic power over the minds of a wrapt 
multitude. Even greater is the fascination exercised by one in social 
intercourse who has the enviable art of putting things in an attrac- 
tive and convincing way. But however words may please and hold 
their hearers spell-bound for a time, they will produce no lasting, 
beneficial effect ; they may win popularity, but not fame ; unless they 
proceed from a wise heart, and learning to satisfy the judgment be 
added. This, true of all subjects of speech, is eminently so of those 
which have a religious character. Here, experience is the most im- 
portant requisite — to have felt and tasted, as well as read and heard, 
what we speak of. Here, self-knowledge contributes a special branch 
of learning, that intuition of hearts which enables the speaker to adapt 
his words to his company. While, then, " I covet earnestly" so 
noble a gift as eloquence, let me remember that the most effective 
eloquence is from a heart running over with love to God and man, 
and from experience of the Lord's doings ; that divinity is not said 
by rote, but is what the heart teacheth the mouth ; and that only the 
savour of Gospel knowledge is fragrant and invigorating (2 Cor. ii. 14). 
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" A f reward man soweth strife : and a whisperer sepa- 
rated chief friends r — xvi. 28 (vi. 19, xvii. 9, xviii. 8). 

Enttqrretatum. — " The froward man," or " man of Belial " (margin), is 
a bad man, whose ways are perverse before God, and who perverts, by 
giving wrong meanings to them, the acts and words of others. Whether 
he be said to sow strife, or (as the word may mean) to " cast it forth" 
as a missile weapon, the effect is equally injurious. And one most 
successful method he employs is to inject or dart the whispers of 
calumny into the ears of this one and that so as to create, first 
suspicion, and in the end estrangement between friends, dividing off a 
friend from his fellows, and even husbands from their wives. 

Kllustratunui. — By ill-natured and unjust insinuations strife was sown 
between the two monarchs Hanun and David (2 Sam. x. 3, etc.). Ziba 
succeeded in poisoning King David's mind against Mephibosheth, 
though with what amount of truth we know not (2 Sam. xvi. 3). Saul, 
at one time attached to David, was turned against him mainly through 
the whisperings of those who told him, " Behold, David seeketh thy 
hurt " (1 Sam. xxiv. 9). What distress to the feeling heart of St. Paul 
did those Judaizing teachers cause who, in his absence, undermined 
his authority, and alienated from him the affections of his Galatian 
converts (Gal. iii. 1, iv. 16) ! 

&pplicatum. — The social vice here spoken of has already been con- 
demned as one of the abominable things which God hateth (Pro v. vi. 16, 
etc.). " Whisperers and backbiters," whether as amongst the heathen 
(Bom. i. 29) or as found in the Christian Church (2 Cor. xii. 20), are 
denounced by St. Paul. " Busybodies in other men's matters," or 
mischievous gossipers, are classed by St. Peter with thieves and 
murderers (1 Pet. iv. 15). Society would, with one voice, repudiate 
such characters. And yet they flourish and abound. But this 
could not be the case were they not secretly encouraged. There 
must be ears open to listen or the tongue of the slanderer would be 
dumb. There must be a soil prepared for it in many hearts, or whence 
comes so abundant a crop of quarrels from seed sown by ill-natured 
ones ? There must be a market for his wares, or the " pedlar " of 
scandal would not be able to retail what he picks up. The truth is 
that, so long as appearances are saved, slander is dearly loved by the 
many, rejected only by the few. Be it mine to turn a deaf ear always 
to the defamer of character, to his hints and insinuations, as well as to 
his more undisguised gossip 1 If talebearers were forbidden by the 
Jewish law (Lev. xix. 16), so are they by the Christian (2 Thess. iii. 11 ; 
1 Tim. v. 13). They are the exact converse of the " peacemakers " 
blessed by Christ. Would I secure that blessing, I must ever set my 
face against " those who cause division." 
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" The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness" — xvi. 31 (iv. 9, 10, iii. 2, xx. 29). 

Interpretation* — The word " if" is not in the original, but is implied 
by the qualifying clause, " it shall be found in the way of righteousness.'' 
In other words, " The hoary head " which " is a crown of glory " is that 
which shall be " found in the way of righteousness." The crown of 
glory is, in fact, " the crown of righteousness " (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
8 ; 1 Pet. v. 4). " The hoary head " may belong to one who is found, 
when old age has come upon him, in the way of unrighteousness. Then 
it becomes a crown of shame. But from the wise man's point of view 
(as expressed before), old age is the usual reward of a life spent in 
habits of virtue and true religion. 

Illustrations. — To Abraham, " the friend of God," a " good old age " 
was granted, and respect even from foreigners (Gen. xxv. 10) attended 
him to the grave. The blessing of the venerable Jacob was prized by 
a heathen king, as well as by his own sons. Elisha, whose age had at 
one time subjected him to ridicule, was, in the decline of life, revered 
by all ; and on his deathbed visited by the king whom he had reproved. 
Simeon's nunc dimittis was even more honourable than Jacob's, since 
to him it was permitted to see with his bodily eyes, what the other 
had waited for and died in faith of seeing. 

application. — Who has not known the good old man, rich in wisdom 
and experience, beloved, looked up to, honoured; it may be with 
children and grandchildren following in his footsteps; with "two 
staves to lean on — the remembrance of a life well spent and the hope 
of eternal life " ? Who has not seen such a one and /eft that his grey 
head was a bright diadem — the pledge and foreshadowing of u the 
crown of glory n to come ? Do I not wish to be like him ? But if so I 
must tread the same path. Not only must I enter upon it, but pursue 
it to the end. The path of holy living is the true path to honour. 
Having given myself to the Lord, let me abide in Him, and so " be 
found of Him in peace, without spot, and blameless," when He cometh. 
How will the hoary head before which men rose up and bowed down 
upon earth (Lev. xix. 32), be irradiated with the glory of" the Ancient 
of days " in heaven ! Jesus is thus crowned now (Bev. i. 14), and the 
aged saints " worthy of double honour," will be the most like Him. 
The honour they receive on earth, what is it but a foretaste of this ? 
On the other hand, many through their own folly or wickedness 
never attain to old age, do " not live out half their days " (Ps. Iv. 23). 
Or, if otherwise, a graceless old man, by whom is he revered ? His 
white hairs only bespeak his ripeness for wrath. Accursed is he of 
God, and not unfrequently of men (Isa. lxv. 20). 

Buty oh, be it mine to lay up a store of blessings against old age I 
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"He that is slaw to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city? — 
xvi. 32 (xiv. 17, 29 ; xv. 18, xxv. 15). 

fnteqrrttatictt. — " Slow to anger " is opposed to quick-tempered or 
irascible. He that ruleth his spirit is one who is master, not only of 
his temper, but of all his passions. The first deserves more praise than 
a hero in war. The second effects a nobler conquest than the general 
who takes possession of a city. 

lUturtratinns. — Job, by his patience under exceptional provocation 
from wife and so-called friends, was more worthy of admiration than 
Samson, that mighty slaughterer of the Philistines, who would seem 
to have been more or less governed by passion, even when doing the 
Lord's work. Gideon's rule over his spirit was more to his credit 
than even his victory over the Midianites. David was a greater man 
when he conquered Saul by generosity than when he slew Goliath ; 
and by staying his hand from avenging himself upon Nabal than if 
he had spoiled his house. The meekness of Moses was the more 
remarkable considering the energy of his nature and his high position. 

Spplicatictt. — One is apt to admire the world's heroes, and to call 
those " great " who, at the expense of others, have exalted themselves. 
But these, for the most part, have been miserable slaves to their own 
passions. As a believer in God's Word, I must accept His judgment 
as to what constitutes true greatness, and I find it to be self-conquest. 
Far more difficult is it to subdue the enemy within than one without. 
" Revenge is sweet " to the natural man, and so is the glut of any 
strong desire. The voice of nature pleads, " I do well to be angry." 
The battle-field is the heart, whereon, " without observation," praise, 
or earthly gain, must be fought and won this battle. None know its 
cost save God and one besides. And none but God can aid in this 
warfare, — not the conflict of a day, but of life. However, to him who, 
in dependence upon God's grace and out of love to Christ, sets him- 
self to fight this battle and to conquer self, the victory is assured. So 
long as he fights manfully under Christ's banner, and wears his 
spiritual armour night and day, let him not fear defeat. Present 
victories will be his, culminating in final and complete success. " To 
him that overcometh " is the promise. To be " more than conqueror " 
is the reward, " more than" because, once free, nothing shall ever need 
conquering again, nothing ever separate him from the love of God 
(Rom. viii. 37, etc.). Self-conquest is the secret of power. It will give 
me the blessing of " the meek " — to " inherit the earth." It will give 
me to sit with Christ on His throne (Rev. ill. 21). 



Only let me fight till death, for until then " there is no discharge in 
this war " (Eccles. viii. 8) 1 
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" Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker ; and 
he that is glad at calamities shall not be unpunished" — 
xvii. 5 (xiv. 20, 31). 

Xttterpretattfltt. — The first clause is a variation of xiv. 31 — the 
mockery, perhaps, being supposed to accompany oppression, or to take 
its place where the power to oppress is wanting. Pleasure in another's 
calamities, even those of an enemy, is a grievous sin, of which Job 
was careful to protest his innocence (Job xxxi. 29). It will " not be 
unpunished," although a sin which may be known to God only. The 
law of retribution will not seldom overtake such a sinner, or, at least, 
in some way, his hardness of heart will be visited upon him (Ezek. 
xxv. 6, 7). 

Hlustrattons.; — A terrible retribution came upon the Philistines 
while they made sport of Samson in his poverty and blindness, 
exulting over his calamities. St. James protests against such mock- 
charity as saying to the naked and hungry, " Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled," without giving them food or clothing ( Jas. ii. 15, 16). 
Shimei's vulgar rejoicing over his fallen monarch met with condign 
punishment in due time ; and they who have scorned and pierced the 
Man of sorrows will wail because of Him. 

application. — If to "oppress" the poor is to reproach their Maker, 
much more to " mock " them. For no man is born to a poor estate 
by chance, but in the ordering of Providence. And it is by the same 
a man falls into poverty, even though it be the consequence of his own 
folly. But as it is a feature of divine greatness to regard poverty, so 
is it of human littleness to despise it. Moreover, it is treason against 
the Great King to trample upon even the humblest coin stamped with 
His image, as my poorest brother is, equally with myself. God made 
him poor that his fellow-men should exercise sympathy and compas- 
sion towards him. Or, if his poverty has overtaken him or any other 
calamity, can I as his brother rejoice ? Nay, if it be the fruit of his 
own misdoings, ought I not, then, rather to be sorry for him ? If he 
be my enemy, ought 1 not for that very reason to relieve him (Rom. 
xii. 20, etc.)? If he be a friend, shall I allow the truth as to myself, 
however it may be true of corrupt human nature in general, of that 
odious sentiment of a French philosopher : " In the adversities of our 
best friends, we find always something which does not displease us." 
God forbid ! Every motive of Christianity makes such a sentiment 
impossible to a Christian. Even if the love of Christ constrain me not, 
the fear of consequences must. For surely such a spirit shall not go 
unpunished. It tempts God (so to speak) to put the same cup of 
calamity into the hand of the exultant one. It must exclude from 
heaven. 
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Whoso rewardeth evil for good, evil shall not depart 
from his house" — xvii. 13. 

Entrrpretatum. — The meaning is very clear. The ingratitude spoken 
of is not that mere passive ingratitude, the fruit of an ignoble selfish- 
ness, which makes no return, but active ingratitude which makes a bad 
return for good done. There is something so fiendish in this as from 
man to man ; it betrays a heart so base, so hard, as to excite God's 
severest displeasure. And, as it must needs proceed from a radical 
defect in the nature, so its consequences will lap over to a man's 
posterity, partly through natural causes, and also from judicial inflic- 
tion marking the divine abhorrence of the sin. 

SHratratiotttS, — All sin is ingratitude of this nature. Hence, its 
consequences are hereditary. From the days of Adam evil has not 
departed from his house. The Jews, as a nation, have found their own 
malediction fulfilled; the blood of Jesus, so ungratefully shed by 
them, has been upon their heads and the heads of their children ever 
since. But if we confine the proverb to the ingratitude of man to 
man, we see examples enough of its truth. Saul's persecution of 
David was a sin of this nature, and recompensed upon his own house. 
But David himself returned Uriah's good service with evil, and in- 
curred the sentence, " The sword shall not depart from thy house." 
And upon Ahithophel who basely deserted and opposed his friend 
David (though an ugly grievance may have been his excuse), and 
upon Judas whom he typically foreshowed, came those terrible curses 
uttered in Psalms, not by David, but by the Holy Spirit speaking 
through him (Ps. lv. 12-15, cix. 5, etc., lxix. 24, etc. ; Acts i. 20). 

Spplfratimt. — Ingratitude is a vice which all with one consent con- 
demn. There is no means of hiding its deformity. It stands confessed 
as hideous baseness. In cases where neglect of a friend or benefactor 
is its outward sign, there is no redeeming point about it. But where 
actual evil is returned for good, its blackness is the blackness of hell. 
It has been well said that "to return good for good is human; to 
return good for evil is divine ; but to return evil for good is devilish." 
Good for evil is the Bible law from first to last. And if to return evil 
with evil be forbidden the Christian under heavy penalties (Matt, 
vi. 15), how much more to return good with evil ! True, we all do 
this every time we sin against God, who maketh His sun to shine on 
the evil and the good alike. And, unless we obtain forgiveness for 
such graceless conduct, surely the threatened curse will be ours. It is 
so in the case of too many : hence such prevailing misery in the world, 
But for man to display such ingratitude toward " his brother whom he 
hath seen " is even less pardonable, as the Apostle's argument would 
each (1 John iv. 20). 
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" 7!fe beginning of strife is as when one letteth out 
water : therefore leave off contention, before it be meddled 
with" — xvii. 14 (xiii. 10, xiv. 29, xv. 1). 

Interpretation. — The figure here employed is taken from the bursting 
of a reservoir. Solomon may not improbably hare had practical expe- 
rience of such an accident on his own estates (comp. Eccles. ii. 6 with 
Ecclus. xxiv. 31). There is a slight fissure at first, then, if this be 
not stopped, the opening widens, then by degrees the bank becomes 
disintegrated, at last the water pours forth with increasing violence 
and sweeps all before it. The devastation which ensues might all have 
been prevented had the first oozing forth of the water been checked, 
or even the widening gap been filled up. And just so, what disastrous 
and sometimes widespread consequences might be averted by arresting 
a quarrel at its commencement 1 

EUustrattons.— Had Jephthah answered the men of Ephraim as Gideon 
did, how much loss of life would have been spared (Judg. viii. 1-4, 
xii. 1-6)! Abraham nobly yielded to his nephew, and they parted 
company as good friends. David showed wisdom in turning a deaf 
ear to his enemies (Ps. xxxviii. 13). The indignation of the ten 
Apostles against the two might have led to a serious breach bad not 
Jesus taken the word out of their mouths. 

&jrpKcatum.— - To "follow after the things that make for peace" 
(Rom. xiv. 19) shows a Christian spirit. But the natural man is for 
strife until affronted pride be appeased. However I may approve in 
theory, I shall never be able to practise the rule of the text till my 

{)ride is subdued. The first word of offence will be followed by others, 
eading on to a quarrel, and passions once let loose, who shall set 
bounds to ? It is a safe maxim not to open the lips in hot blood, but 
who can act upon it except the Christian who has deliberately chosen 
the path of peace and holiness — putting self-pleasing aside ? We see 
how quarrels between children spring from the veriest trifles, and 
men are but children of a larger growth. The most destructive elements 
furnish figures in Holy Scripture to illustrate the violence of ungoveraed 
passion, and the impossibility of saying to it, " Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further" (Job xxxviii. 11). Forbearance, then, is a 
domestic jewel and a social virtue, and nowhere more needed than on 
questions of religion, which touch men to the quick beyond any questions. 
How may a congregation, a parish, a whole Church community be 
devastated by a strife between two only, which began as a brook, and 

swelled into a river, and widened till it became an ocean (Ecclus. xxiv. 
31)! x 

May God enable me to subdue pride in my heart, so thai I may the 
more easily repress temper at the lips 1 
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"He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth 
the just, even they both are abomination to the Lord" — 
xvii. 15 (xxiv. 24). 

Interpretation. — " He that treats the unjust as just, and the just as 
unjust" (such is the literal translation), "even they both are an 
abomination to the Lord." The force of the word " both " lies in this, 
that whereas it might seem a more pardonable offence to be too lenient 
than to be too severe, the injustice of the one and the other is equally 
abhorrent from righteousness, and therefore equally an abomination to 
Jehovah. 

Sfloatrattmts. — Samuel's sons " took bribes and perverted judgment," 
as did those in Isaiah's time, upon whom a woe was pronounced (Isa. 
v. 23). The same crime, in its forensic aspect here condemned, reached 
the perfection of iniquity when Barabbas was acquitted and Jesus 
sentenced to the cross. They also are condemned " who call evil good 
and good evil " (Isa. v. 20), as those Jews who called Jesus " a sinner " 
(John ix. 24) and confounded the works of the Holy Spirit with those 
of Beelzebub (Matt. xii. 24, etc.), and those teachers in the Church 
who, out of "greed of filthy lucre," pervert the truth or " shun t to 
declare " any part of " the counsel of God." 

application, — The judge is " the minister of God " (Kom. xiii. 4), 
ay, His representative on earth. His office is to restrain evil and 
promote righteousness. To misuse his power for the inversion of these 
ends must needs be a dire offence against God. The same is true of 
juries, witnesses, prosecutors, counsel, in their degree. In every case 
one object should be paramount — to do justice. Personal considerations 
must all give way to this. If I am a juryman, let me put aside all 
prepossessions and all thought of personal convenience. If a witness, 
let me be careful to say neither more nor less than the truth, to colour 
no statement for or against another. If a prosecutor, let me take heed 
that eagerness for my own cause does not hurry me into hasty assump- 
tions, wrong constructions, misleading assertions. If an advocate, I 
must be sure not knowingly " to justify the wicked," nor yet to asperse 
the innocent; and must throw up my brief when to hold it would 
involve me in either this or that injustice. As a layman, I must 
endeavour to " judge righteous judgment " on all matters that come 
before me, and never for fear or favour confound evil and good by 
countenancing the one or discouraging the other. Let me beware of 
allowing my judgment to be warped by arguments drawn from expe- 
diency, which, when it pleads against truth, is the devil's advocate, 
and has often done the devil's work. And should I have been ordained 
" a preacher of righteousness," oh, may I be able to say at each stage of 
my ministry, " I am pure from the blood of all men " (Acts xx. 26) I 
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u A friend loveth at all times y and a brother is born for 
adversity" — xvii. 17 (xviii. 24). 

Interpretation. — This proverb may be taken in more senses than one. 
According to our version, the friend and the brother are two distinct 
parties. Each is constant in his attachment. But even more than to 
a friend one may look to a brother, as given by God to be a kind of 
natural stay and refuge in time of need. Another interpretation 
makes the friend to develope under a crucial test into the brother, to 
be born (as it were) out of the womb of calamity. In either case, 
the description is that of a true friend, as contrasted with those fair- 
weather friends who fail when most needed. 

IHustratimts. — Abraham's love for Lot survived all causes of offence, 
and led him to risk his life and the lives of his household in behalf of 
his nephew. Joseph not only loved his brethren at all times, but 
might seem to have been born for the very purpose of succouring them 
in their dire necessity. Ruth's devotedness was then most seen and 
felt when her mother-in-law was returning stricken and empty to her 
native place, and "Ruth clave unto her." But who is the Friend 
above all others true and constant ? Who the Brother emphatically 
and supernaturally " born for adversity " ? Is it not Jesus, •' Who, 
having loved His own unto the end " when upon earth, has continued 
to love the Church, and proves Himself to all who trust in Him the 
Friend, even unto that last extremity when an own brother must let 
go his loving grasp ? 

Slppltcatum. — Few indeed are they who do not feel a friend to be a 
necessity. Even a brother does not always supply the void. € * There 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother," who in time of adver- 
sity is, as it were, born unto a more than brotherly relationship to his 
suffering friend. Such was Jonathan to bavid, one who not only 
became as a brother, but whose love passed that of women (2 Sam. L 
26). The lesson I am to learn is to choose those as friends who may 
be relied on in time of need. Now, real friendship is the union of soul 
with soul (1 Sam. xviii. 1). And, therefore, to be complete and last- 
ing it must have its foundation in the love of God. All other friend- 
ships are liable to change and decay, are mostly " brittle stuff/' must 
come to an end at death. Be mine the friends who love " Him whom 
my soul loveth," or at least desire with me to love Him. Such friend- 
ships will outlast all little differences, will be reliable at all times, will 
develope under trial into brotherhood. Let me be careful, moreover, 
to show myself friendly, not ready to take offence, soon appeased, 
prompt to offer aid and sympathy. So may I hope to deserve such 
friends as shall prove themselves true. 
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A reproof entereth more into a wise man than an 
hundred stripes into a fooir — xvii. 10 (ix. 8. xxiii. 35, 
xxvii. 22). 

Interpretation. — The wise man is not only the sensible, but the 
religious man ; the fool not only the silly, but the godless one. On 
the first, a single reproof (whether from God or a fellow-creature) 
will make more salutary impression than any number of stripes, any 
amount of punishment, upon the other. 

EUustratums. — How touched and brought to repentance was David 
by a word (2 Sam. xii. 7, 13), and St. Peter by a look (Luke xxii. 61) ! 
But ten plagues did not suffice to turn Pharaoh from his wicked 
purpose. Of Ahaz it is said pointedly, " In the time of his distress did 
he trespass yet more against the Lord: this is that king Ahaz" 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 22). The drunkard is graphically represented as 
saying, " They have stricken me, and I was not sick ; they have beaten 
me, and I felt it not : when shall I awake ? I will seek it (the drink) 
yet again " (Prov. xxiii. 35). But Ephraim, in his prayer, goes the 
right way to profit by stripes : " Thou hast chastised me, and I was 
chastised, as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke: turn Thou me, 
and I shall be turned." And, then, that follows which is to be ex- 
pected : " Surely after that I was turned, I repented ; and after that 
I was instructed, I smote upon my thigh : I was ashamed, yea, even 
confounded " ( Jer. xxxi. 18, 19). 

&ppltC8tum* — A word is enough to the wise. But no amount of 
correction will avail to instruct the foolish. This is true as regards 
matters of this world only. A sensible man lays to heart a well-merited 
reproof, and profits by it to avoid a recurrence of his fault. Whereas 
instruction, reproof, experience, each and all, fail to mend the silly and 
conceited man. But truer still is this from a spiritual point of view. 
The man who fears God, whose heart is tender, his conscience sus- 
ceptible, whenever he errs or sins through infirmity is soon touched 
and brought back by a word from God. But the godless, the un- 
principled, the sceptic, whose heart is " hard as the nether millstone," 
only rebels the more and persists in his own way in spite of warning 
and chastisement. It is for me to judge myself by the test this proverb 
affords. Do I accept reproof thankfully from God, and does it work in 
me repentance and reformation ? Am I also willing to be told of a 
fault by my brother, and to give due heed to remonstrance and ex- 
postulation? Keproof shows the wise man from the fool, an ingenuous, 
noble nature from one that is mean and sottish. As a parent, a tutor, 
a friend, a clergyman, I should study character, to know how best to 
administer reproof. Above all, let me pray for myself and others, that 
God may give both me and them a " heart of flesh " instead of that 
*' heart of stone " which is natural to us all (Ezek. xxxvi. 26) 1 
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" Wisdom is before him that hath understanding: but 
the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth" — xvii. 24. 

IFnterpretatum, — In other words, " The man of understanding keeps 
steadily before him wisdom as his object in life, the mark to aim at, the 
rule to walk by. Whereas, the eyes of the fool are anywhere but on wis- 
dom, roaming hither and thither, with no definite aim or object in view." 
And this holds good in regard both to things temporal and spiritual. 

ElfoBtratums. — Nehemiah, through fixedness of purpose, his eyes 
being upon God, achieved a great and good work in his day, and 
built up a character which has served ever since as a model to men of 
business. Contrast the Athenians, ready to give ear to any idle news 
from whatever quarter of the globe, yet rejecting the good news of 
salvation, with the Apostle who preached to them, himself a man 
who had wisely looked the truth in the face, and ever after adhered to 
it, to his soul's countless gain. 

&pplicatum. — We have only to look around to see the characters 
depicted by these words. The countenances of two men will often- 
times reveal them — the steady, thoughtful, concentrated expression of 
one, the garish, wavering, roaming eyes of the other. Consort with 
them, and you will remark that one has an aim in life, while the 
other's mind is filled with roving fancies which have assumed no 
definite form. There is a steady principle and rule of action in this 
man, but that man veers about with every last notion presented to his 
mind. Make them your fellow-travellers, and you will be struck by 
the way in which the first will bring knowledge to bear on all he sees, 
and continually be adding to his store. His comrade will gape listlessly 
in the midst of associations of which he is willingly ignorant, and be 
always looking forward to fresh and more distant scenes, by which he 
will as little profit. Close with them on questions of moment, whether 
as regards this world or the next, the most marked contrast will soon 
appear between the sound, judicious investor of his time and money, 
and the wild, visionary schemer ; and far more painfully between him 
who has deliberately chosen the one thing needful, and him who is 
vaguely preferring to it all sorts of things that are needless. In the 
house of God should both be found, while the one is intent on his 
devotions, both thoughts and eyes of the other are wandering far and 
wide. Alas I on the bed of death the same contrast will hold good — 
firm, substantial, unwavering faith on the one hand ; dreamy hopes and 
changeful opinions on the other. Thus, the man of understanding is 
distinguished from the fooL 

God, " turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity, and quicken 
Thou me in Thy way " I 
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" A foolish son is a grief to his father, and bitterness to 
her that bare hint? — xvii. 25 (ver. 21, x. 1, xv. 20, xxiii. 
24). 

Eirterpretatimt. — Of Solomon's three words for expressing a foolish 
one, the word here employed is of the highest degree of intensity. It 
means more than intellectual or spiritual sluggishness, and even than 
mere godlessness, though each grade of folly is reprobated in this 
Book. In verse 21 both the strongest and the least strong terms are 
used of a son who disappoints bis father. But in xv. 5 it is a word of 
the second degree of intensity which is applied to the bad son. So 
that a foolish son is always more or less "a grief" or a cause of anger 
to his father, and " bitterness " or grief and sorrow to her that bare him. 

Illustrations. — Solomon, in his frequent allusions to a foolish son, 
must have been thinking, at times at least, of his own son. Though 
he had multiplied wives, Rehoboam was the only son born to him of 
whom history makes mention. And he, if not a fool in the highest, 
was certainly one in a lower sense of that word. Witness Abijah's 
account of him as at the age of forty-one, " young and tender-hearted," 
in other words, inexperienced and irresolute (2 Chron. xiiL 7). His 
incapability of governing, and general weakness of character, must have 
been a great source of grief and anxiety to his father (Eccles. ii. 18, x. 
1-4). Far worse was the folly of Absalom, over whom David shed, 
probably, the bitterest tears he ever shed, unless over his own sins. 

application* — Parents are primarily concerned with this proverb. 
If the example of both or of either be not good, if their influence tend 
not to the promotion of piety, if they be not instant in prayer for their 
offspring, — then they may expect to reap bitter sorrow and keen dis- 
appointment at their hands. Parents owe their children not only love 
and maintenance, but education and correction, and specially, as Chris- 
tians, to bring them up for God. If they pay them not those dues, 
can they wonder if to them what is due be not returned ? If they sow 
not the good seed of Christian principle and habit in the morning of 
life, ought it to surprise them when, instead of good fruit, noxious 
weeds appear later on ? This, however, does not excuse the undutiful- 
ness of the child. Am I a son ? Let me try to make my father's heart 
glad. To this end I must aim at wisdom, both in its lower and its 
highest sense. To act as a fool, in whatever degree, will justly anger 
him, and be a grief to my mother. Let me reflect how much they have 
borne for my sake, and not become a burden to them when I ought to 
be a support — a burden heavier far to bear than, as a helpless child, I 
was in my mother's arms. 
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" i?w# a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise : 
and he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of under- 
standing? — xvii. 28 (x. 19, contr. xv. 2 with xxix. 11). 

Interpretation. — This proverb follows upon commendation of sparing 
words and a cool spirit (ver. 27). It clenches that by its praise of 
absolute silence as (oftentimes) better than speech. And it leaves the 
inference to be drawn that this must be so in the case of " a man of 
understanding/ 1 by the assertion that even a fool may, by holding his 
peace discreetly, obtain the credit, though undeserved, of being wise. 

Illustrations. — Elihu proved himself "a man of understanding " 
beyond Job's other friends, by sealing up his lips until he had heard the 
controversy, and was really moved to speak. Whereas, they had justly 
incurred the rebuke of the patriarch, " Oh that ye would altogether 
hold your peace, and it should be your wisdom ! " (Job xiii. 5). In the 
course of His ministry, our great Exemplar often spared His own 
words, and reproved His disciples when in heat they uttered words 
which had been better unspoken (Luke ix. 54, 55). 

application. — " Silence " (says an Arabian proverb) u is the covering 
of the stupid." On the other hand, Solon said, " No fool can hold his 
tongue." Similar sentiments are to be found in this Book (xv. 2, xxix. 
11). Hence, we must conclude that the case of a fool who does hold 
his peace, keeping his ignorance and folly to himself, is an exceptional 
one. But such a man, inasmuch as he displays the power of reticence, 
the will to abstain from talking nonsense or giving a worthless opinion, 
is so far wise. " Concealed folly is wisdom." Moreover, in the judg- 
ment of those whose knowledge of him is slight, an inferior man may, 
by not committing himself, be credited with at least average attain- 
ments, and his very silence be laid to the account of a prudent habit of 
ruminating before he delivers an opinion. But if this be so in the case 
of one who is, in fact, deficient in sense and knowledge, must it not 
add to the reputation of an acknowledged wise man to know when to 
keep silence as well as when to speak? There is a time for both 
(Eccles. iii. 7). " Silence is often the best proof of wisdom." " He 
that hath knowledge spareth his words" (ver. 27). To answer a 
matter before well hearing and considering it is folly and shame to a 
man (xviii. 13). Every wise man has not the gift of eloquence, nor 
even of expressing his thoughts clearly in words. On some subjects 
there may be nothing more to be said, or a man, however wise, may 
have nothing to say. " Who knows not how to be silent knows not 
how to speak." The wisdom of silence has often more effect than the 
eloquence of the golden-mouthed. It is a Christian duty to be " swift 
to hear," " slow to speak " ( Jas. i. 19). 
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" Through desire a man, having separated himself ] seeketh 
d intermeddleth with all wisdom" — xviii. I. 

rnterprttatum. — Exactly opposite renderings are given of this proverb, 
las been understood in a good sense of a man who secludes himself 
n all society that he may become conversant with all manner of 
dom. From the text of our Authorized Version this meaning would 
deduced. But the marginal reading and reference (to Jude 19) 
3ly a sense the very opposite to good, and this is borne out by 
horitative translations of the original. According to these (though 
y differ), the general meaning would seem to be, " The separatist 
leth after his own pleasure, against all counsel doth he rush on " (or 
iow his teeth "). In this sense (which is to be preferred) we have 
spirit of schism vividly portrayed. 

Itatratums. — Separatists both from Church and State were not un- 
>wn to Solomon. The rebellion of Korah and his party had been a 
inct act of schism, as also the worship of Micah (Judg. xvii.). In 
Dmon's time Jeroboam was seditious. After Solomon he established 
schismatical worship at Dan and Bethel. In our Lord's time 
re were Pharisees, or separatists from the ordinary Jewish wor- 
)pers. The spirit of schism began to betray and develope itself in 
time of the Apostles, and is thus described in its fruits : " These be 
j who separate themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit" (Jude 19). 

[ppliratum. — Schism in its essence is here curtly described. It is 
seeking after one's own pleasure and opposing one's self to counsel. 
s, true of political, is so equally of religious, separatists. Trace 
lern dissent to its origin, and you will find it sprang mainly from 
•pleasing. Other and better motives there may have been, but that 
, combined with impatience of authority, was the ruling motive 
ts leaders. The teaching, or the mode of worship, or the clergy- 
i for the time being of a particular church, did not please them. 
Ar hearts were set upon something different, which approved itself 
•e to their own ideas, based upon their own (perhaps very circum- 
bed) reading. To be told that the Church taught this, or the Prayer- 
k enjoined that, revolted their pride and independence of spirit, 
y should they be bound to believe and to worship as the primitive 
its had done ? Why should not an immediate evil (though, perhaps, 
sly local) be removed at once, though the axe laid to its root might 
sly wound both truth and unity for generations yet to come ? So, 
ing their teeth against all good counsels, have reasoned heretics 
schismatics in every age. But, let me, a Churchman, abhor the 
light of becoming a separatist under whatever provocation ! 

?e it my great aim, in harmony with my Lord's last prayer, to 
intain the unity of His Church (John xvii.) ! 

OL. I. M 
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"^4 fool hath no delight in understanding, but that his 
heart may discover itself" — xviii. 2 (xii. 23, xiii. 16, 
xv. 2). 

Ihtterpretatum. — Absence of modesty is a mark of the fool. He Las 
no delight in understanding for its own sake, would be quite content 
to go on knowing nothing about science, history, divinity. But in order 
to make a show, out of vain-glory and love of hearing himself talk, he 
will pick up a smattering of this and that branch of knowledge, will 
borrow ideas or hastily invent them on one subject and another, that he 
may win the reputation of being well-informed, original, and wise. 

Illustrations. — Holy Scripture does not furnish illustrations exactly 
to the point in this case. But with reference to the most important 
knowledge, we read of scribes and Pharisees who picked up just enough, 
imperfect knowledge about Jesus, the condition of His blessed Mother 
and of Joseph, His residence in Nazareth, His miracles, and some 
points in His teaching, to enable them to misrepresent, oppose, and 
ridicule His claims, discovering thereby not only the ignorance but the 
malice and hatred of their hearts. The Apostles complain of men who 
were " proud, knowing nothing," but who doted about questions and 
strifes of words to no purpose. Such " vain talkers," by their teaching, 
made " their folly manifest unto all men." 

'application. — Have I not met with men who answered to this pithy 
description ? — men who never from boyhood were known to delight in 
any study ; men who could not pass even a school examination in any 
branch of sound and useful learning ; men who had never thought for 
ten minutes together on any question of the day? And yet these 
sciolists, primed with a little showy knowledge producible on occasion, 
would affect the air of philosophers, or politicians, or divines, and display 
their imagined wisdom, while wise men kept silence in sadness and 
disgust. Most distressing of all was it to hear such men hold forth 
upon religion, or perhaps against it, oracularly either way, though 
destitute alike of erudition and of experience. Now, the spectacle of 
others thus displaying, unconsciously, both folly and emptiness through 
vain-glory, ought it not to teach me some useful lessons? For 
example, to love wisdom for wisdom's sake, and not as a mere handle 
for self-advancement. To go deep into the subjects I take up, and 
never pretend to more knowledge than I possess. To shun loquacity 
and be always more ready to hear than to speak. Above all, on 
matters of sacred and supreme importance, to be modest and reticent, 
and yet so to delight in them that when my heart discovers itself it 
may be found in the right place. 
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" If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, and those tJiat are ready to be slain ; if thou say est, 
Behold, we knew it not ; doth not He that ponder eth the 
heart consider it? and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not 
He know it ? and Shall not He render to every man accord- 
ing to his works ? " — xxiv. 11, 12. 

Interpretation* — The imperative mood is here used, " Deliver them 
who are captured for death." The admonition would seem to be ad- 
dressed in the first instance to men whose official rank entitled them 
in some measure to interfere with, or at least protest against, an unjust 
sentence, such as in the East, through reckless haste and passion, was 
not seldom pronounced and followed by immediate execution. But it 
also reminds all of the duty of showing sympathy and compassion 
towards the fallen, and using what means they may to save them 
from unmerited or over-severe treatment. The motive being that 
God, who is man's keeper, requires man to be his brother's keeper. 
And if this be true as regards bodily death, much more of that which 
is spiritual and eternal. 

Jlltistrations. — The good Samaritan by timely succour earned (like 
Job) " the blessing of him who was ready to perish," whom the priest 
and Levite ignored (Job xxix. 13). Of all the Apostles, none more 
felt himself his brother's keeper than St. Barnabas. Witness his timely 
relief (at the cost of his fortune) of the earliest Christian converts, who 
had risked the loss of their livelihoods. Witness his generous defence 
of Saul of Tarsus, at a time when to side with such a neophite was to 
expose himself to cruel suspicion. Witness the shield he threw over 
young John Mark, whose tottering steps might else have led to down- 
fall. Witness his zeal for souls " captured for death " by Satan (Acts 
xiv. 14), and for others needing exhortation and sympathy (Acts xi. 
23), and see in how true a sense Barnabas was his brother's keeper. 

application. — The truth here asserted is an answer to Cain's insolent 
challenge to the Almighty. I am my brother's keeper, inasmuch as 
God deigns to be mine, and demands this recognition of His loving 
guardianship at my hands. "Love one another as I have loved you," 
says our great Exemplar, and inasmuch as " He died for all" this 
principle applies to all. Ignorance which is more than half wilful 
will not be reckoned for innocence. He that keepeth my soul (my 
life, both physical and spiritual) will one day ask what I have done for 
the keeping of others, and will render to me according to my works. 

Let me aim to be like St. Barnabas, a "good" or "kind" man, to 
be imbued with that "goodness" or "kindness," which is one of the 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22) ! 
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"Death and life are in the power of the tongue: and 
they that love it shall eat the fruit thereof'' — xviii. 21 
(ver. 20, xxi. 23). 

Interpretation. — This proverb is connected with the one immediately 
preceding. In that the result of a habit of talking sensibly and well 
is said to be advantageous to himself. In this, the tremendous 
power which a man's tongue exercises over his own destiny and 
that of others, is asserted to be equivalent to death or life. "And 
he that loveth it" {i.e. discoursing, for which the word "tongue"' 
stands) " shall eat the fruit thereof," " death or life," according to the 
use, whether good or bad, which he makes habitually of his tongue. 



Ilhtsttations. — By their evil report of Canaan, the spies brought 
death on themselves, and led the Israelites so to act as to cause their 
death in the wilderness (Numb. xiv.). Doeg, by inflaming Saul's 
anger, brought about the slaughter of a whole city of priests (1 Sam. 
xxii. 9, 10). On the other hand, the Apostle Paul and his fellow- 
Apostles, by consecrating their tongues to the proclaiming of the 
Gospel, both saved themselves and many among those who heard 
them. 

Shroltcation. — The great alternative placed before men is death or 
life (I)eut. xxx. 15). And this is, to no small extent, in the power 
of the tongue, which itself is an index of the heart. Our Lord teaches 
this when He says, " By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shaft be condemned " (Matt. xii. 37). But, although 
" every idle word " needs forgiveness, or must be given " account of 
in the day of judgment," the habit of the tongue is that which deter- 
mines the character and the future of a man. A chance word to his 
own discredit or to another's hurt may be spoken by a saint. A word 
to be remembered for good may be uttered by one who is very unsaint- 
like. In either case, the " fruit " will be good or bad, according to 
the nature of what was spoken, for every word is seminal. But the 
test of the tongue lies in that which it loves to speak. " Thou lovest 
all devouring words, thou deceitful tongue n (Ps. lii. 4). On the 
other hand, " They " in Malachi's time, " who feared the Lord, spake 
often one to another " (Mai. iii. 16). They loved to speak of the things 
of God. Now, every kind of word will produce fruit "after its 
kind." Again, great good or hurt to others resides in the tongue. 
The judge, the advocate, the witness, — what power is theirs ! The 
orator, the fluent talker, above all, the preacher, — what a responsibility 
rests upon them ! Truly, when I reflect upon the subject, I see the 
need of guarding the tongue like the life. For " with the tongue 
is no mean, only extremes; either it is the worst of evils or the 
best of blessings." 
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" The rich man's wealth is his strong city, and as an 
high wall in his own conceit? — xviii. II (ver. 10, 12, xiv. 
26, x. 15, xvi. 18). 

Interpretation. — These words must be taken in connection with the 
context. A contrast is drawn, which a more exact translation will 
more forcibly express. " The Name of the Lord is a tower of strength ; 
the righteous runneth into it, and is exalted. The rich man's wealth 
is his city of strength, and as an exalted wall in his own conceit." 
Then follows the secret of ruin and of exaltation — a haughty spirit on 
the one hand, humility on the other. 

Illustrations.— Job, Asa, Hezekiah, the Apostles, are samples of good 
men who have found God their " refuge and strength." Ithobal, the 
Prince of Tyrus, his heart lifted up by his riches, imagined himself 
secure till Nebuchadnezzar, sent by God, awaked him rudely out of his 
delusion (Ezek. xxviii.). How was the rich fool (in the parable) 
suddenly and fearfully undeceived ! Who would not rather be found 
with the penitent publican, disclaiming all wealth of merit, flying to 
God, and find finding safety in Him, than with the Pharisee, boast- 
ing himself rich in his own righteousness, while miserably poor, and 
safe only in his own imagination ? 

Explication. — The possession of wealth is apt to produce mental 
illusions. The rich man, able to shield himself from many evils, 
begins to dream of being secure from all. At least he acts too often 
as though he were. He seems to say to gold, " Thou art my hope," 
to fine gold, " Thou art my confidence " (Job xxxi. 24). He imagines 
himself entrenched (as it were) in a strong city, and behind a lofty 
wall. Thence he would defy all dangers, and even death itself. 
And lookers-on are sometimes beguiled into believing that the lot of 
the prosperous man has no affinity with that of other men (Ps. lxxiii.). 
There comes a time, however, when all these fond conceits are roughly 
and for ever dispelled. The city of strength, the exalted wall, turn out 
to have existed only in imagination, a castle in the air, a house built 
upon the sand. The city falls at the sound of the trump of God. The 
wall, daubed with untempered mortar, is brought down to the ground 
under judgments of the Almighty One. Have I not seen the boastful 
man prostrate under sickness, bereavement, conviction of sin, or in the 
near prospect of death ? What was the lesson taught me by such a 
spectacle ? Surely, to dread the intoxicating effects of wealth, of con- 
tinuous prosperity, of human ambition, of unvarying health. Surely, 
to pray to be delivered from self-deceiving. Surely, to desire to walk 
humbly with my God, and to be brought through depths to heights 
rather than the other way. Surely, to fly to the strong Tower in 
which only the sinner can be safe — to God as revealed in Christ. 
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" The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; but 
a wounded spirit who can bear?" — xviii. 14 (xv. 13, 
xvii. 22). 

Interpretation. — The contrast between the two spirits here in ques- 
tion is brought out in the original by a contrast of gender. The one 
which is able to bear sickness and other trials is masculine. But the 
pith of manhood has been lost to the other, it has become feminine in 
its disheartened state. There is a vast difference between outward 
and internal evils. The first may be endured by mere strength of 
will and courage. But for the others a strength beyond man's is> 
needed. Thus, the question of the text is answered; failing that 
supernatural support, they become quite intolerable. 

JHfastrattDtts. — Job was supported by the spirit within him under the 
sorest external trials which ever befell a man. St. Paul was able not 
only to endure, but to glory in his infirmities (2 Cor. xii. 9). How 
joyfully did the martyrs take the spoiling of their goods, their bonds, 
their tortures, their deaths (Heb. xi. 35) ! But Gain, and Saul, and 
Zimri (1 Kings xvi. 18), and Pashur (Jer. xx. 4), and Ahithophel, and 
Judas are all examples of men to whom trouble of one kind or another 
became quite unbearable. 

^ppltratton. — We speak of men showing spirit under heavy trials 
and discouragements, and for the most part we admire them. Instances 
of such fortitude abound among the heathen. Of Christians more, far 
more, might be expected. If manly courage and resolution will gene- 
rally support the one, ought not divine strength, through union with the 
God-man, to be at all times the stay of the other ? Here is the grand 
distinction which assures to Christianity its vast superiority over every 
other faith. Not only does it impart to its disciples the spirit to endure 
all that other men have endured, but more — to survive the wounding 
of the spirit itself. There is no wound more poignant than that which 
an awakened conscience inflicts. There are other and sore wounds 
caused by treachery of friends, disappointed hopes, loss of health or 
property, unrequited love. The spirit of a man left to himself is 
unable to bear more than a certain amount of pain. It sinks into 
abject depression. It courts and even compasses escape from the 
world by death. But here the Gospel comes to a man's relief, if he 
will but heed it. From an agonized conscience it delivers, shedding 
peace into the soul, " the peace of (a reconciled) God." Under every 
other burden it sustains. The wounded spirit, having done its 
work and driven the soul to God. is itself in due time made whole. 

Oh, may 1 learn to love and trust that Hand which, though "It maketh 
sore, yet hindeth up, though It wounds, yet maketh whole " (Job v. 18) ! 
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The heart of the prudent getteth knowledge ; and tlte 
r of the wise seeketh knowledge." — xviii. 15 (xvii. 16). 

Interpretation. — The two characters Here described are really one 
id the same. He who has the heart to get knowledge has also the 
,r to seek knowledge. For the possession of it creates the desire for 
ore. And where there is the appreciation of and determination to 
:quire it, the ear becomes a willingly obedient and very useful hand- 
laid to convey it to the mind. The knowledge spoken of is (as usual 
1 this Book) all useful knowledge, but specially that which pertains 
d the dealings of God with man. 

Illustrations. — The Queen of Sheba is an example, condemnatory of 
nany, of one thoroughly in earnest to gather information, her ears 
>pen to receive all that the wise king could impart to her. Mary of 
Bethany, how gladly she sat at Jesus' feet to hear His word, — that 
word which made " blessed " the ears of them that heard it ! Nico- 
demus, what risks he ran that he might learn for himself the doctrine 
of the new Prophet; and did he not go on to learn more till he 
became "wise unto salvation"? The Ethiopian, Cornelius, the 
Bereans, all were prudent and wise in that they inquired for them- 
selves about the truth of Christianity, and both sought and got that 
saving knowledge which is beyond all price. 

application. — " The Preacher " would have us understand the true 

use of the organs with which God has endowed us. Much is said in 

this Book about the eye, the hand, the tongue, the ear, as being given 

in* trust for God, and capable of use or misuse, for good or for evil. 

The eye and the ear, as being the two principal gates of the imperial 

palace of the soul, are its chief inlets of knowledge ; and now it is the 

ear whose great functions we are to consider. Through the portals of 

this marvellous structure words are conveyed to my brain which 

exercise a direct influence upon my life present and future. Some I 

receive into my mind involuntarily, but it lies greatly in my power to 

choose what I shall hear. I am advised to open my ears to knowledge, 

but certainly not to that of evil. Only the things that I may " think 

on" (Phil. iv. 8) may I voluntarily hear. It were wise to gather 

knowledge in this way, exercising discrimination — knowledge which 

may serve me in my professional calling or business, whatever that 

may be ; information upon all lawful subjects which may be turned to 

good account. But still more wise to acquire thus an insight into 

God's Holy Word, and the teaching of His Church, and the rationale of 

Christian worship, so as to become an intelligent Christian as well as a 

devout one. Never let me lose knowledge through lack of attention 

or through shamefacedness in asking questions; and do Thou who 

commandedst to " hear " give me " the hearing ear " (xx. 12) 1 
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" The name of the Lord is a strong tower : the righteous 
runneth into it, and is safe"-^- xviii. 10 (xiv. 26, xxix. 25). 

Entetpretation; — By " the Name of the Lord " we understand God as 
revealed to man in His Word — a gradual revelation, culminating in 
Christianity. " The righteous " are those who are in covenant with 
God, and striving to live accordingly. To run into His Name as into 
a strong tower is equivalent to calling upon His Name, which rightly 
done secures salvation (Acts ii. 21). But this is far more than invok- 
ing the Name of God. It is to believe in, to love, to fear, to put the 
whole trust in, to obey, Him. The soul that gives itself to Him ig 
" lifted up " above the dangers which threaten it, is safe. 

5Uusttatt0lt8..— These words are an echo of David's words in Ps. 
xviii. 2. Long before David, the family of Seth, devout in the midst 
of a wicked generation, and strongly impressed with their own feeble- 
ness, had begun " to call on the Name of Jehovah," had fled to " the 
ever-living Author of life," as their strong Tower (Gen. iv. 26). That 
Name was more fully revealed to Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 5-7), and still 
more, as time went on, to prophets (Isa. xxxii. 1, 2 ; Jer. xxiii. 6), and 
evangelists (Rom. xv. 5, 13 ; 1 John iv. 8). And so, long after Seth 
and David, we find men pointed to it as their only hope (Acts iv. 12), 
running into it (Acts ii. 21, 41) and rejoicing in God's salvation 
(Acts ii. 46, 47, viii. 39). 

application. — This proverb has come before us already in contrast 
with another which speaks of a very different fortress (ver. 11). But it 
deserves to be considered by itself. For can I doubt my own need 
of such a Tower? Where, then, can I flee and be safe from an 
accusing conscience, from an avenging law ? " Salvation will God 
appoint (and He only) for walls and bulwarks " (Isa. xxvi. 1). Where 
shall I be protected against the fiery darts of the wicked one, and of those 
who do his bidding upon earth ? " God is faithful, who will not suffer 
(me) to be tempted above that (I am) able " (1 Cor. x. 13). Where 
shall 1 find a refuge in the hour of sickness and sore temporal trial ? 
" The peace of God will ' fortify ' or * garrison ' (my) heart " (Phil, 
iv. 7). And where in prospect of death and judgment and eternity ? 
Only in the Almighty God, " who is a most strong Tower to all them 
that put their trust in Him." These are. " great and precious promises." 
But let me remember to whom they apply. To the " righteous " 
only — to him who dwells in Christ, " the Lord our Righteousness," by 
sacramental union cemented by a living, fruitful, sanctifying faith. 
The Tower is not a sanctuary for the presumptuous, but for the 
penitent and believing soul. Outside is darkness, danger, death. Oh, 
may I remain within, where alone is light, security, and life—for 
evermore ! 
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"He that answer eth a matter before he heareth it, it is 
folly and shame unto him" — xviii. 13 (xxi. 23). 

Etttarprrtation.— The meaning of this proverb is quite clear. It 
condemns prejudging a matter before hearing what is to be said on 
both sides. It may be applied to private as well as public judgments. 
Prejudice is folly, and folly both is and leads to shame. ■ 

illustrations. — Solomon did himself what he recommended to kings, 
and in the matter of the two harlots searched out the truth (xxv. 2). 
But David, in the matter of Ziba and Mephibosheth, pronounced a hasty, 
perhaps an unjust judgment. The magistrates at Philippi were made 
ashamed of their hasty proceedings against Paul and Silas. What was 
the real cause of the hatred and persecution of our Lord but prejudice 
leading to a foregone conclusion against Him, as He Himself testified 
(Luke xxii. 67, 68) ? 

application. — Not only to the office of the judge and magistrate 
does this advice pertain. In their case, indeed, armed as they are with 
power, too much pains cannot be taken to sift evidence, so as to get at 
the truth before pronouncing a decision. An official who, through 
partiality, or impatience, or laziness, or conceit of his own understanding, 
concludes a case without having fairly heard it, is an " unjust judge," 
and shame will be his award. But for private life, as well as public, 
the rule is a salutary one. It is bad manners (to say the least) to 
" interrupt men in the midst of tbeir talk " (Ecclus. xi. 8). But more, 
it leads to very grave misunderstandings. I may thus be hurried into 
doing a friend injustice, misinterpreting an argument, plunging into a 
wrong conclusion. Half the scandal circulated has its origin in imper- 
fectly heard or comprehended statements of fact. Of the mistakes 
made in life a large proportion arise from hastily formed judgments. 
What is error and heresy but mostly partial truth ? What is party 
spirit but the offspring of one-sided prejudice ? Under the influence of 
this I may, as a master, award praise and blame where equally unde- 
served, to the injury of all concerned. As a teacher, I may deprive 
others of much truth by not presenting it in its due proportions. As 
an individual member of the Church, I may practically not rise above 
the sectarian. But for what purpose is education, if not to enlarge the 
mind, to strengthen the reasoning powers, in a word, to correct preju- 
dice ? And what gift of the Spirit is more to be sought than the 
promised one of " a right judgment in all things " ? Having this, I 
shall be preserved from the grievous' fault of forming precipitate and 
ill-considered opinions to my own damage and that of others, to the 
perpetration of folly, to the reaping of shame. 
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"A maris gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him 
before great men" — xviii. 16 (xvii. 8, xix. 6). 

Interpretation. — The word "gift" is capable of a good or a bad 
sense. In tbis proverb it refers to the Eastern custom of presenting a 
gift or introduction to a person of higher rank. Thus, generally, it 
comes to mean that liberality — an open hand — will secure a man 
admission into society above what he would otherwise gain access to. 

Illustrations. — Jacob, both in the case of bis brother and of the 
governor of Egypt, showed a knowledge of human nature which was 
characteristic by the judicious presents with which he conciliated their 
favour. Eliezer had in the same way obtained admission into 
Bebekah's house. Abraham refused as a gift what it was expedient 
should be secured by purchase, but not the less courteous was the offer 
on Ephron's part (Gen xxiii. 10, etc.). Ehud (but with sinister intent) 
gained admission to the private audience chamber of a king by means 
of a present ( Judg. iii. 15, etc.). There were liberal men (like Barnabas) 
in the early days of Christianity, who devised liberal things, and they 
gained the more influence in the Church. 

application. — Little men are those " great men " into whose presence 
" a gift " procures admission, which would be refused to mere sterling 
worth of character. And of an ignoble nature must he be who would 
purchase access to the drawing-rooms of the class above his own by 
making presents to individuals or offerings to some pet institution of 
theirs in order to win favour. This is only a species of bribery without 
the name, and both they who tender and they who accept it deserve 
the disappointment which usually ensues. But to cultivate an open- 
hearted, free-handed spirit, as becoming to a Christian and likely to 
recommend Christianity, — this is quite another thing, and I shall be 
wise to do it. For, as love begets love, and a gift bespeaks love, 
generosity will never fail to promote friendship. " Every man is a 
friend to him who giveth gifts " (xix. 6). Often it is not the value of 
the gifts that conciliates so much as the thoughtful kindness they 
reflect, and the grace with which they are bestowed. Society opens its 
arms to the generous-hearted, — at least the society which is most desirable, 
and they are welcomed to the houses of the " great " as well as of the 
poor. The latter class are not, as a rule, to be won over to the Gospel 
unless timely aid be given in their temporal necessities, according to the 
principle laid down by the Master (Matt. x. 7, 8), and His own example 
in giving us Himself, the " unspeakable Gift," that He might win us to 
God. 
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1 He that is first in his own cause seemethjust ; but his 
%hbour cometh and searcheth hint" — xviii. 17. 

nterjrretation. — This proverb teaches that a man's own course will 
;n appear to himself unanswerable, and even so to a judge on its 
b representation. But a few searching questions, whether from an 
partial friend, from the other party concerned, or at the hands of 
>osing counsel, will not ^infrequently quite alter its aspect, and 
)ose its fallacies. Hence, the importance of hearing and weighing 
h. sides, and of securing sound advice to correct the bias on the side 
jelf. 

ElltHstrations. — Saul had succeeded in justifying himself in his own 
ise, but Samuel from another point of view exposed his self-delusion 
the king. Job needed the faithful searching out of an Elihu to 
rrect his imperfect views of the controversy between himself and God. 
irtullus gave a very plausible account of the case against St. Paul as prom- 
oted by his accusers, but a few straightforward words from the accused 
ie put the matter in a very different light (Acts xxiv.). SS. Peter and 
irnabas had convinced themselves and others that they were right in 
ssembling their views about . the law, until St. Paul, by his plain- 
making and cogent arguments, showed them their mistake (Gal. ii. 
L, etc.). 

application. — To "judge righteous judgment," it is a first principle 
aat both sides be heard. This applies primarily to courts of justice, 
ut in its degree also to questions of character and other questions in 
ociai life. How often is the first statement found, upon inquiry, to 
lave been partial, exaggerated, distorted, or at the least (perhaps 
nvoluntarily) coloured. Examination, eliciting by degrees the whole 
ruth, frequently, though not always, so modifies as to change the com- 
plexion of the original evidence. Hence, the familiar proverb, " One 
;ale is good till another is told." Nor may we always assume that the 
misstatements exposed were intentional. Most men are unconsciously 
50 biassed by self-love and the instinct of self-preservation as to be 
incapable of judging in their own cause fairly. How needful, then, to 
submit our matters to an umpire, whose impartiality is above suspicion ! 
In all questions of a personal nature the candid advice of a disinterested 
party is of service — in cases of conscience a spiritual guide may be 
invaluable. Not that we can ever devolve our own responsibility upon 
another. Not that we are to substitute human direction for divine. 
We shall seldom go far wrong in stating our case, if we have honestly 
submitted it beforehand to our Judge and Friend above. And he who 
thus habitually looks upward will be far more anxious to he true than 
to appear right. 
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u A king that sitteth in the throne of judgment scatter eth 
away all evil with his eyes'' — xx. 8 (ver. 26, xvi. 10, xix. 
12). 

Intetprjtation. — The " throne of judgment w is the tribunal of strict 
justice, the opposite to the " throne of iniquity " (Ps. xciv. 20 ; Jer. v. 
28). On such a tribunal, Solomon himself was wont to sit (1 Kings 
iii. 16, x. 9), in the best years of his reign (2 Sam. xv. 2). That 
throne was very magnificent, of ivory overlaid with gold ; and two 
lions (probably of gold) stood on each of the steps, and on either side 
of the seat. To these reference may be made (xix. 12). Certain it is 
that by the terrible voice of the judge, as well as by the flashing of his 
eyes, offenders against the laws would be gradually "sifted out." 
The wise man echoes here the dying words of his royal father, " He 
that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God" 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 3). 

Illustrations. — We read of David's judicial indignation flashing out 
against the slayer of Saul (2 Sam. i. 2, 16), the assassinators of 
Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iv.), the supposititious offender of Nathan's parable 
(2 Sam. xii. 5). His pious determination was to " cut off all wicked 
doers from the city of the Lord" (Ps. ci. 8). Solomon in like manner 
pronounced judgment against Adonijah, Joab, and Shimei (1 Kings ii. 
24, 31, 44, etc.). 

Spplkatiott. — The sovereign of our land does not administer the 
laws in person. There is a court, however,which by its name (" King's " 
or "Queen's Bench") reminds that the occupant of the throne is 
" supreme over all causes within her dominions." The judge is the 
representative of majesty, and as a rule his moral influence, as well as 
his official power, is employed to sift the evil from the good, to scatter 
away the evil. How injurious would be the result were those who 
make and those who administer the laws to " frame mischief" thereby 
(Ps. xciv, 20) ! We ought never to slur over the prayer for the Parlia- 
ment, or those other prayers in the Litany and Communion Office 
which invoke God's blessing upon the legislators and magistrates of 
the State. Still less the prayer for the sovereign, whose example and 
whose court give the moral and religious tone so widely to all ranks 
and classes beneath her sway. Thankful as an Englishman I may 
indeed be when I reflect on the salutary influence so long exercised 
in these ways by the first lady in the land. Let me remember, how- 
ever, that human kings and judges are but humble vicegerents of the 
Most High. Before His " great white throne " (of which Solomon's 
ivory throne was but a type) all, both good and evil, must stand. And 
then those Eyes which now " behold and try the children of men," will 
in a moment separate the chaff from the corn, the evil from the good, 
for ever. 
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" A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city : and their contentions are like the bars of a castle? — 
xviii. 19. 

Interpretation. — Quite opposite versions of this proverb are given. 
But our own Authorized Version is in accordance with the text of the 
original. Dissensions between brethren are the most hard to be com- 
posed The allusion in the previous saying (ver. 18) to the ceasing of 
contentions, may have suggested a case in which it is too often im- 
possible to make them cease. 

SUustration*. — The implacable nature of quarrels between brothers 
is seen in the cases of Cain with Abel, Joseph's brethren with himself, 
Esau with Jacob, Absalom with Amnon, where nothing short of death 
was resolved and plotted. How hard to be won was Esau ; how long 
did his " strong city * hold out ! and though himself conciliated, was 
not the enmity perpetuated between the descendants of the two 
brothers from generation to generation (Numb. xx. 14-21 ; Ezek. xxxv. 
5 ; Obad. 10-14) ? Grace, however, will triumph, as where the " sharp 
contention" which for a while separated two brother Apostles, was 
completely and finally healed (Col. iv. 10 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11). 

application. — Experience confirms and history attests the truth of 
this saying. No quarrels are (proverbially) so difficult to heal as 
family quarrels, no feuds so irreconcilable as those between brothers, 
when they have reached a head. The proverb is true also in a measure 
of those who have been close friends, and even of members of the same 
fraternity. As " blood is thicker than water," as the love implanted 
by nature is of the strongest, so when that natural affection gives 
place to enmity, there are no bounds to its vehemence. Again, as 
" the sweeter the wine the sharper the vinegar,"' so closest friendship 
has often turned to deadliest hatred. The "odium theologicum," 
which finds its counterpart in other professions, has its root in the 
overweening value naturally attached by men to their own opinions 
on matters they are specially conversant with and have very much 
at heart. In all such cases, a breach is the more deeply to be lamented, 
inasmuch as unity would have been a widespread blessing. I must as 
a brother not take liberties, not expect too much, and " leave off con- 
tention " betimes (xvii. 14). It is generally best for brothers, how- 
ever attached, not to become closely associated in business matters, 
unless as men of business. Friends who are not related should 
remember that intimacy, when it degenerates into undue familiarity, is 
perilously near a turning-point. From professional' quarrels (alas 1 
even over the sacrament of love !) largeness of heart is the alone pre- 
servative. For my part, let me have but one enemy — the devil, with 
him never be reconciled, with my brother never fall out! 
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" The foolishness of man perverteth his way : and his 
heart fretteth against the Lord." — xix. 3. 

Interpretation. — " Wickedness overthroweth the sinner" (xiii. 6). 
This is the case contemplated. The way of foolishness is slippery; 
hence it procures the downfall of the fool. But is not his own folly 
to blame ? Yet, far from acknowledging that " his heart fretteth against 
the Lord," he is angry with the divine laws he has violated, and even 
with the Author of them Himself. 

Illustrations. — No sooner had Adam fallen through disobedience to 
a known command, than He laid the blame on his Creator. The 
Israelites, though their detention in the wilderness was the consequence 
of their own misdoing, incessantly murmured against Jehovah. In- 
deed, their national spirit was always fretfully finding vent in such 
complaints as this, " The way of the Lord is not equal " (Ezek. xviii. 25). 
Individual instances of the same fault as is here alluded to may be 
drawn from Old Testament history, as e.g. the case of Ahab (1 Kings 
xx. 43), of Asa (2 Chron. xvi. 9, 10), of Jehoram (2 Kings iii. 10). 
But it would be a mistake to suppose such a tendency to be confined, to 
one nation. It has its root in human nature, and is common to us all. 

application. — There are many degrees of fretfulness. It may rage 
and swell "like the troubled sea" (tea., lvii. 20). It may mutter per- 
verse things with the tongue (Isa. lix. 3). It may brood over matters 
silently. In any case, it is an unamiable state of mind. But to fret 
against the Lord is irreligious as well as foolish. Now, all fretting is 
virtually against the Lord, since whatever happens is according to His 
will. To curse over ill luck, to rave against the consequences of our 
misdoings, — what else is this but practical atheism ? Yet how often one 
is tempted to do it without dreaming how wicked it is ! A darling 
scheme fails through our own fault, and we secretly blame God for 
not altering the law of cause and effect in our favour. We run into 
trouble and disgrace through ungoverned passions, and then in our 
hearts find fault with our Maker for creating us such as we are. Ay, 
too many never think of God, "He is not in all their thoughts," 
except when things go wrong, and then it occurs to them to rail against 
Him as the marplot of their happiness. This is a sad but true 
picture ; let me ask myself how far it applies to my own case. Un- 
wittingly, I may have been more guilty than I should have thought 
possible. Let me give up fretting. Let me blame myself when my 
feet slip upon a way that is not good, — not God, nor even Satan. The 
latter cannot hurt me without my own concurrence. The heavenly 
Father loves me too well not to allow me to suffer for sin, to the end 
I may be willing to be saved from it. 
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"All the brethren of the poor do Jiate him : how much 
more do his friends go far from him ? fie pursueth them 
with words, yet they are wanting to him? — xix. 7 (ver. 4, 
xiv. 20). 

Interpretation. — A sarcastic contrast is drawn between the condition 
of the rich as to friends, described in ver. 6, and that of the poor as 
here described. By the " brethren " of the poor are meant his near 
relations, by his friends, his companions. We are to suppose the case 
of one who was born in poverty, or has become poor through no fault 
of his own. It is simply as a " poor relation/' or a poor acquaintance 
that he is discountenanced by his relatives, and still more by other 
people in better circumstances than himself. To have much to do 
with him might be inconvenient— hence he is kept at a distance. But 
exigency begets importunity. The time may come when, on the 
ground of family ties or old companionship, the poor man shall be 
found pursuing these selfish ones with appeals to their good feeling, or 
(as some understand it) craving words (of kindness) from them, but 
in vain ; much less kind and generous acts. The picture is one which 
represents too truly the selfish side of human nature; but what it 
describes is not (happily) a universal truth. 

Illustrations. — In the tone of Job's professed friends towards that 
hapless sufferer, we discern the hard, cold spirit of the prosperous 
worldling looking down from afar off, or fas from a high vantage- 
ground, upon a brother in his low estate, and ignoring his appeals for 
pity. The chief butler can hardly have forgotten Joseph, but in his 
prosperity put the poor acquaintance out of his thoughts, until cir- 
cumstances made it to his own advantage as well as to the other's to 
remember him. 

application. — Such is the world, selfish to its heart's core. No 
satire can too vividly paint its selfishness. Is it, then, worth while 
to seek my friends from amongst its votaries ? If I have wealth and 
rank and patronage, and keep a good table, and can introduce to (so- 
called) " good society," doubtless such friends will flock around me 
as thick as swallows in spring. But should misfortune overtake me, 
and my wealth be exchanged for poverty, then like swallows in the 
winter they will all forsake me very soon. Let me choose my friends 
for their good qualities, not their flourishing circumstances, and have 
only those as friends who love me for my own sake. Should a friend 
" come in misfortune," how can such a fact diminish our friendship if 
genuine? It merely gives me the opportunity of proving myself 
" a friend indeed." Were I to be found capable of blushing to own 
a poor relative or friend, well might I blush for myself, for I am but 
in name a Christian, and no true gentleman. 
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"Delight is not seemly for a fool; much less for a 
servant to have rule over princes? — xix. 10 (xxvi. 1, 8, 
xxx. 22). 

Interpretation: — Good sense revolts from incongruity. And such is 
witnessed when "a fool/' an inferior person mentally, morally, and 
spiritually, is seen leading a soft and delicate life, with the trappings 
of rank and of a splendid prosperity. As these are not suited to him, 
so under such circumstances is he sure to make himself ridiculous or 
worse. Still more unbecoming, still less seemly, is the spectacle of one 
born in servitude and not superior to his position by education or gifts, 
elevated as a favourite by the weakness of his master (whether a king 
or not) over the heads of men, his " betters " from every point of view. 
The power put into the hands of such an underling is almost certain 
to be insolently and intolerably misused. 

Illustrations. — Haman, whatever his extraction, was but a subject 
raised to a height of power from which, giddy with pride and ambition, 
he fell after a discreditable career. Tobiah, to whose name the oppro- 
brious title, " the servant," is constantly affixed, was probably a slave 
by birth, who, having been raised out of that mean position, thrust 
himself forward as an opponent of the rebuilding of Jerusalem till 
thrust away by Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 10, 19, iv., vi., xiii. 8). It was 
out of keeping with order and dignity that David should have to 
complain of any of his subjects that they were "too hard" for him 
(2 Sam. iii. 39), or to submit to insolent language as from Joab 
(2 Sam. iii. 24, xix. 5). 

^Application. — "Order is Heaven's first law." There are ranks 
and degrees among its sublime inhabitants. And so on earth. " God 
is not the author of confusion " (1 Cor. xiv. 33). We observe, accord- 
ingly, that violations of what is congruous and becoming in social life 
are seldom unattended by serious evils. The principle which applies 
to slaves and princes extends far wider. It is unwise to raise any one 
to a position or station of life for which he is unfitted. It would be 
unwise in me to accept such an elevation. Disgrace is almost sure to 
follow. The Apostles advice is good as a general rule, "Let every 
man wherein he is called therein abide" (1 Cor. vii. 24). .But if, 
through some natural defect, a man be unsuited to his post, let him 
give place to a fitter man. Far wiser to do this than to allow himself 
to be swayed and practically superseded by a subordinate. Harmonious 
surroundings are essential to true greatness. How would the Baptist 
have fulfilled his mission had he "lived delicately in kings' courts 
(Luke vii. 25) ? It was his wisdom to lead an ascetic life, and thus, 
though a subject, he acquired power even over a king's conscience. 
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" The discretion of a man deferreth his anger ; and it 
is his glory to pass over a transgression" — xix. n (xiv. 

I7> 29). 

JEtttaqpretatum. — Discretion or worldly prudence may defer anger, as 
Jacob did, only till it is safe to indulge it (Gen. xxxiv. 5). But a 
higher discretion is here meant — that which makes a man long-suffering. 
The anger is deferred by the patience being extended. The frequent 
result is that the transgression, instead of being resented, is passed over, 
and to do this is, in most cases (specially where the matter is purely 
personal), an honour to him who does it. 

JtUustraiions. — How long-suffering was Moses with his brother and 
sister when their provocation was very great ! It was Joseph's glory, 
greater than the high rank he attained to, so to pass over his brethren's 
transgression against himself as never (apparently) to speak of it to 
the chief butler or Pharaoh, nor to throw it in his brothers' teeth. 
Saul was never more discreet than when he made as though he had 
been deaf to the taunts of the men of Belial (1 Sam. xi. 27), nor David 
more truly great than when, having his enemy in his power, he 
refused to take advantage of the opportunity. The prophet out of 
Judah showed a forgiving spirit in praying for the restoration of the 
king's hand, which had been put forth to arrest him (1 Kings xiii. 6). 
Martha's indiscreet zeal led her not only to reprove her sister but the 
Master Himself. 

&pplttatum. — Not for the first time in this Book is the wisdom and 
glory of forbearing and forgiving taught. And yet, so little was the 
lesson learnt by men of old, that it needed "a new commandment" 
from heaven to enforce and parables to illustrate it. Has it yet been laid 
to heart — and by me ? Till then, I must not complain if by " precept 
upon precept " I am reminded of it. If the difficulty of controlling 
temper be (with most men) so great, and if it be even harder to pass 
over an offence, well may exhortations to the virtues of self-control 
and mercy be multiplied. But, spite of all, the world will go on 
deeming it a duty to oneself to speak out under provocation, and a 
glory to take revenge. Only by the example of Jesus, only by the 
grace of God, may I hope to learn practically that it is wiser and 
nobler far to be above an enemy by forgiving, than even with by 
punishing him. Christ's greatest miracle was His patience, but the 
same is wrought in His saints. When I take up His cross I under- 
take love in its breadth, and length, and depth, and height (Eph. 
iii. 18). As wood without sap is most easily fired, so men without 
spiritual life are most irritable. The less of anger the more of peace 
and usefulness. To know Christ is to love Him, and here lies the secret 
of bearing and forbearing for His sake, which is a man's true glory, 
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" House and riches are the inheritance of fathers : and 
a prudent wife is from the Lord? — xix. 14 (xviii. 22). 

Entcrpretatum. — The contrast is better marked if we substitute (as 
we may do) " but " for " and " between the two clauses of this proverb. 
" House and riches " come in the natural order of things to a son as 
the inheritance transmitted by his forefathers. " But~-& prudent 
wife " is a blessing he has to seek, and it should be sought as " from 
the Lord/' though not without the use of the man's own faculties, and, 
when obtained, to God the glory should be given. 

Mustratimts. — To the first man the Lord God brought the wife as His 
own special gift. From Him Abraham (himself thus richly endowed) 
sought a prudent wife for his son, his faithful servant helping him 
with his prayers, and Isaac accepting her as God's gift. Wonderfully 
also was it brought about in the providence of God that Ruth should 
become the wife of Boaz. Still more, that the blessed Mary, ever 
Virgin, so eminent a pattern of prudence, should, saving all scandal, 
be united in marriage to St. Joseph. God's hand was visibly in these 
marriages, but if from Him cometh " every good gift," and if a wife 
be " a good thing " (xviii. 22), how much more is " a good wife " His 
special gift ! 

application. — Matrimony is a "holy estate" of God's ordaining. 
Yiewed thus, it may immensely contribute to a man's happiness and 
sanctification. Out of God it is a fruitful cause of misery and evil. Like 
other misused privileges, what should have been " for wealth " becomes 
" an occasion of falling." " A contentious woman " will turn a house 
into a torture chamber (ver. 13). An unchaste wife gives the death- 
blow to her husband's happiness (xii. 4). A foolish partner plucks 
down the prosperity of her home (xiv. 1). But a " prudent wife " 
is the very opposite of all these. She has studied and learnt the art 
of preserving peace by adapting herself to her husband's ways, throw- 
ing herself into his pursuits, soothing his temper. She is too modest 
and circumspect ever to give cause for jealousy. " The heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her, and " (by her wise frugality) " she 
will do him good and not evil." Surely such a wife is far more 
precious than inherited " house and lands " ! But she is not to be 
obtained, like them, as a matter of course. She must be sought, and 
that with prayer, in which parents may help. Did they more realize 
the issues of such a step as marriage, would they not seek a wife for 
their son " of the Lord " ? Did the young man look before him, would 
he not estimate prudence in a woman above beauty and riches? A 
good husband is also from the Lord. In short, unions, prevented by 

Erayer and wise considerations, are the marriages which are made in 
eaven. 
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" Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep ; and an idle soul 
shall suffer hunger!' — xix. 15 (vi. 9-1 1, x. 4). 

Knterjrretatum* — Slothfulness, or the habitual avoidance of exertion, 
leads on to a lethargic state which becomes irresistible. The conse- 
quence of idleness, sooner or later, must needs be suffering — that kind 
of suffering which an ungratined appetite creates. The proverb may 
be applied to the physical, intellectual, or spiritual life of a man. 

EUttttfratfottS. — " Abundance of idleness " was among the causes of 
that grievous infatuation which overtook the inhabitants of Sodom, as 
well as of their vicious habits (Ezek. xvi. 49). So sunk in a moral 
lethargy were they that all the warnings of " righteous Lot " fell un- 
heeded upon their ears, and even to his own sons-in-law " he seemed 
as one that mocked " (2 Pet. ii. 8 ; Gen. xix. 14). Our Lord has 
illustrated this truth by parables. Dives, after a life of voluptuous 
ease, suffers torment from an unappeased appetite. The rich fool, 
having imbruted his very soul, is snatched away from his stored-up 
treasures, with no provision made for the future. The foolish virgins 
wake out of their sleep to find themselves debarred the Bridegroom's 
feast. The slothful servant is deprived even of that which he seemed 
to have, and condemned to gnash his teeth in disappointment at the 
loss of what he might have had. Once more — to turn from parable to 
fact — it is a part of the punishment of the Jews who, in a state of 
judicial torpor (Isa. vi. 10), neglected the Word of God (both written 
and Incarnate), that they suffer now of long time from a famine of that 
Word (Amos viii. 11). 

application. — The law is peremptory and of wide application, "that 
if any will not work neither should he eat (2 Thess. iii. 10\ To be 
sleeping instead of toiling in sowing and harvest time is the way to 
starve. But this is also true of the mind and of the spirit. Idle 
habits, contracted in youth and habitually indulged, produce gradually 
a state of intellectual torpor which is fatal to self-improvement. Then, 
sooner or later, the acute pain of hopeless ignorance, of gnawing 
necessity, is felt. Even worse is the effect of spiritual sloth upon the 
soul. A man may be wide awake to the claims of physical or intel- 
lectual labour. But of "the things which accompany salvation n a 
drowsy disregard may have led on to spiritual paralysis of the highest 
faculties of his nature. Then, what remains but that "he awake" 
(at the archangel's trump, if not before), "and his soul is empty" 
(Isa. xxix. 8) ? Then, since the soul was made for God, and nothing 
less will satisfy it, there must needs follow those unappeasable 
cravings which are compared to " the worm that dieth not." 

Oh, may I he wise in time, and cease to dream, and awake to the 
realities of life, and hunger after righteousness, and work out my own 
salvation I 
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" He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; 
and that which he hath given will He pay him again!* — 
xix. 17 (xii. 14, xiv. 31). 

Ihttetptrtatum. — There are two words for "poor" found in the 
original of this Book. One signifies the opposite to rich, the other the 
opposite to strong. The latter is the word here used. We are not, 
then, to understand all poor people in general (as though it were a 
duty to give to all sturdy heggars), but rather those who, through mis- 
fortune, stand in real need of help. The " pity " commended is, of 
course, that practical pity which St. James distinguishes from mere 
sentimentaiism (Jas. ii. 15, 16). The term "lendeth" is one that 
implies lending upon interest. To those who give to the poor God 
will repay a recompense. 

Illustratums. — The widow of Zarephath and the Shunammite lady, 
who were in a position to show kindness to the prophets of God " in 
much weakness/' and to administer to their wants, were supernaturally 
rewarded of God for what they did. Was not Job abundantly recom- 
pensed in the end for his kindness and liberality to the poor (Job 
xxix. 11, xlii. 12) ? Publius, who treated St. Paul the prisoner with 
courteous hospitality, had his reward in the restoration to health of his 
father, through the prayerful laying on of the Apostle's hands (Acts 
xxviii. 7, 8). The Philippian converts, whose readiness to give to the 
needy is commended by St. Paul, had the benefit of his prayers, and 
were greatly enriched with grace (Phil. iv. 15). 

Spplicatum. — Good investments are a subject of thought to many, 
and the monetary part of the newspaper is more studied than the 
Bible. That sacred Book, however, contains in these few words both 
better terms and a better security for my money than is to be found 
in the market. For here God makes Himself debtor to the pious 
almsgiver. He accepts as a loan to Himself what is given religiously 
to His poor, and undertakes to repay it with interest. The hand of 
the needy is Christ's treasury-box. He marks what is put therein, 
accepts it as given to Himself, and will take care that the unselfish 
donors shall not lose their reward. Even in this life they shall be 
blessed in their works, and in all they put their hands unto (Deut. 
xv. 10). The seed they thus sow shall be multiplied, and all grace 
made to abound toward them (2 Cor. ix. 8, 10\ Aid in the day when 
the King sits upon His throne, the merciful helpers of the suffering 
will find what they did acknowledged and recompensed as having been 
done unto Him. Yet, surely, this is a saying wnich few men believe. 
The many would rather lend to a rich man than to God. So little 
faith is there upon earth ! 
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"Happy is the man that feareth alway? — xxviii. 14 
<ver. 26). 

Interpretation.— The fear here spoken of is a holy self-suspicion and 
dread of offending God, not servile, but filial, and yet not excluding 
considerations of God's justice (Ps. cxix. 120 ; 2 Cor. v. 11). Such 
fear can never be needless so long as a man lives in a world of tempta- 
tion and is liable to sin. Only in heaven, where there is no entry for 
danger, will there be none for fear. " Happy" then, because herein 
lies his security., " is the man that feareth alway." 

EHustratimts. — Nehemiah's'principle of action was (as he incidentally 
lets us know) " the fear of God " (Neh. v. 15). This made him the 
man he was — religious, great, and happy. The early Christian converts, 
while they walked in the fear of the Lord, enjoyed the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost (Acts ix. 31). St. Peter, through a lack of holy fear, 
through a self-confidence amounting to presumption, at one time 
almost made shipwreck of faith and hope. The story is " written for 
our admonition." But we know also, how, by the grace of God, he 
recovered himself, and both passed the rest of the time of his sojourn- 
ing upon earth in fear (1 Pet. i. 17), and by the tender, solemn tone 
of the warnings he left behind him, proved himself alike mindful of 
his own sad fall, and anxious to guard others against a similar danger, 
and to secure them the happiness of the man that feareth alway. 

&ppltcatum. — How can the righteous be " bold as a lion " (ver. 1) and 
yet be said to fear alway ? Let the three young confessors at the 
Babylonian court answer this question. Before the autocrat who 
demanded the surrender of conscience, they stood their ground bravely. 
But they feared to disobey their God, and preferred death as the 
alternative. So then the fear of God is the secret of the highest 
courage. It is equally the secret of happiness. For I can only be 
really happy while my soul is safe in God's keeping. To place it and 
leave it in His hands, this is the part of holy fear ; to make myself 
my own * eeper, this is presumption, and exposes me to every danger. 
To profess faith without having this fear that shrinks from a single- 
handed conflict with evil, is self-confidence and self-delusion. The 
separation of fear from faith would neutralize that essential grace. To 
profess the assurance of salvation without the fear of sin is not the 
assurance of faith but mispersuasion of a secure and profane mind. 
Let me, rather, while cherishing the utmost confidence in my Saviour's 
work in my behalf, be the more afraid of sinking and perishing if I 
look off Him. Let me not be " high-minded " ! Let me ever " take 
heed " ! Let me " feed with fear " ! Let me " rejoice with trembling " ! 
Let me work out my own salvation with fear and trembling, all the 
more because I know that it is His work in me as well as for me ! 
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" Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou may est 
be wise in thy latter end" — xix. 20 (xii. 15). 

Jnterpretatum. — In ver. 18, the duty of parents to chasten a son 
betimes is set forth. Here, the duty of a son to submit to parental 
discipline, and imbibe in early years that counsel and instruction which 
shall make him wise in his future, both for this life and the next. 
This proverb is the summing up of much that has gone before. 

Illustrations. — Daniel is an example of a youth not only submitting 
to be taught and governed, but disciplining himself, and through 
human and divine counsel and instruction becoming competent to 
govern a hundred and twenty provinces, and wise with that wisdom 
which should enable him to stand in his lot at the end of the days 
(Dan. xii. 13). What a rich harvest resulted from Timothy's early 
attention to his mother's teaching, so that he was found meet to bear 
rule in the Church, and " wise unto salvation " ! But Rehoboam and 
Amaziah, through not heeding advice, spoilt their prospects in the 
future. What a pitiable spectacle was Rehoboam, at the age of forty, 
with no more wisdom or force of character than a boy (2 Chron. xiii. 7), 
spite of all the counsel and instruction offered him! How little 
deserving of respect was that " old prophet," who, employing his wits 
and his experience to cajole a younger prophet, stored up bitter remorse 
for his future (1 Kings xiii.) ! 

application. — This lesson is primarily for the young. To them it is 
of unspeakable importance to be willing to be taught, reproved, dis- 
ciplined, while the character is plastic and capable of being moulded 
on a right pattern. But youth is apt to resent correction, to weary of 
instruction, and to despise the counsels of experience. Unless, how- 
ever, this tendency be overcome betimes, the whole future of the boy 
must suffer. An unprofitable life, an unesteemed old age, succeed as 
a rule to early days misspent. Yet, there have been instances of 
time redeemed, and seed late sown yielding a surprising harvest — 
enough to encourage the penitent, but not the careless. Most worthy 
to be admired and imitated, however, is the career of the wise man, 
commencing with "the day of small things," then, like a river 
augmented increasingly by its tributaries, acquiring more and more the 
dignity of knowledge and experience, benefiting others in its course, 
and admired of men, till it terminates upon earth, only to expand in 
infinite grandeur beyond this earth. Who would not desire so to live 
as to have wisdom to impart to others, and wisdom wherewith to 
meet the tremendous crisis ? Most men die as they live. Be it mine 
so to cultivate wisdom, that I may be found wise, not a fool, at my 
end (Jer. xvii. 11) ! 
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"A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself : 
but the simple pass on, and are punished? — xxii. 3 (xiv. 
16, xxvii. 12). 

Interpretation. — " Prudent " is a contraction of " provident," which 
means "foreseeing." "The evil" is any impending danger. "The 
simple * are heedless ones who neglect prudent precaution. Such, in 
the face of peril (which they might and ought to avoid), " go forward " 
and (as by a judicial mulct or fine) " are punished," " suffer injury," 
the consequence of their foolhardiness. While the "prudent" are 
spoken of in the singular, " the simple " are plural, to give us to under- 
stand that many simple ones are found for one prudent man. 

Illustrations. — Noah — an exception to the " disobedient " of his day, 
who despised warning — "moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house." There were among the servants of Pharaoh some 
who, prudently taking precautions against the threatened plague of hail, 
saved their cattle, and others who braved it to their great loss (Exod. 
ix. 20, 21). Gedaliah contrasts with St. Paul, the one by prudent pre- 
cautions averting an untimely death ; the other, through his rash 
incredulity, incurring it (Jer. xl. 13-16, xli. 1, 2 ; Acts xxiii. 17, etc.). 
Still more was that holy Apostle an example and a contrast to many in 
his solemn preparation for the day of judgment, as one who acted upon 
what he knew, and would fain " persuade " others (2 Cor. v. 9-11). 

Spplication. — Frequent verifications of this saying meet us in life. 
We see character preserved or damaged, fortune secured or wrecked, 
life saved or lost, according as it is acted on or not. But by far its most 
important fulfilments are in what we see not — the destiny of the soul. 
Alas ! what tremendous risks are "run every day by the heedless many 
who pass by the Eefuge (Isa. xxxii. 2), and on in the road that leads to 
sure destruction! Even animal instinct is observant of times and 
seasons (Jer. viii. 7). Even the ox must be driven to the slaughter- 
house. But unwise souls "know not the judgment of the Lord" 
(Jer. viii. 7), not discerning the signs of the times (Matt. xvi. 3), and 
run to meet their damnation. Why is this? The answer is given 
from above. " My people " (saith God Himself) " doth not consider " 
(Isa. i. 3). Want of prudence arises from want of thought. Hence, 
the Church has done kindly in setting apart seasons for special self- 
examination, recollectedness, and " looking forward," of which Lent is 
one. I shall do well during these forty days to repair often to the 
secret chamber of prayerful meditation (Isa. xxvi. 20), as well as to 
the courts of the Lord's house, to seek, by penitence, confession, and 
reformation, for pardon from the Great Absolver, to enter upon a new 
life w hid with Christ in God," to secure against the day of doom safety 
under the Almighty wings. 
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" / have stretched out My hand, and no man regarded? 
— i. 24. 

Interpretation. — Solomon was an unconscious prophet. Under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, he spake of mysteries which, if not entirely 
hidden from him, were doubtless only seen " as through a glass, darkly." 
He spake of Christ as the eternal Son of God, and in the mystery of 
His incarnation. The Wisdom, in Whose Name he utters so many 
exhortations, can be no abstraction, is only to be identified with the 
Saviour. So we interpret this passage. It is Jesus who, in loving zeal 
to save sinners, has stretched out His Hand. This He may be said to 
have done in many ways. The expression admits of various meanings, 
as the act referred to is a many-tongued symbol. It may be employed 
to enforce silence, to point out the way, to call to discipleship, to exert 
saving power, to confer benefits, to express aifection. It would be true 
to say that Jesus stretched out His Hand by coming into the world, by 
teaching, by acts of healing, by whatever He said and did to win souls 
to God. But all was comprehended and epitomized (so to speak) in 
the great drama of the Crucifixion — that stupendous act of love, in which 
the God-man stretched forth both His Hands on the cross, as though to 
embrace the whole world, and attract all men unto Himself. And 
still that touching exhibition of divine love pleads with the world. And 
still the complaint is heard from those compassionate Lips, " All day 
long have I stretched forth My Hands unto a disobedient and gain- 
saying people " (Rom. x. 21). 

Illustrations. — In " the place of concourse " (Prov. i. 21), where the 
multitude gathered around the cross of Christ, were seen two astound- 
ing spectacles. The God-man suspended between heaven and earth, 
nailed to the ignominious tree, His Hands outstretched as though to 
open His Heart to every lost child of Adam ! Beneath that cross, an 
unconcerned or gibing multitude, to whom it was all as nothing (Lam* 
i. 12) ! Later on, in Athens and Corinth and other great cities, the 
Apostle Paul might have been seen " stretching forth the hand" (Acts 
xxvi. 1), to point perishing sinners to Christ crucified as their only 
hope. Alas ! how little heeded was his message (1 Cor. i. 23) ! 

application. — The Hands of the God-man were outstretched on the 
cross for me. The scarred Hand of the glorified One is still pointing 
me to the cross, that I may be saved. If I heed the invitation, that 
same Hand will one day beckon me to glory. Can I refuse such love ? 
Can I turn a deaf ear to such an appeal ? Can I pass by with the 
giddy throng on such a day as Good Friday, and not dwell in thought 
and prayer on the mysterious scene on Calvary ? 

Blessed Jesus, though no man regarded, yet will I. And do Thou 
regard me, unworthy that I am, and take me to Thy pierced Heart ! 
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" A just man falleth seven times, and risetk up again." 
— xxiv. 16. 

Interpretation. — The allusion here (as the context and the words 
employed prove) is solely to calamity or outrage at the hands of men. 
From this, however often a good man may succumb to it, he shall be 
delivered, and eventually put beyond its reach. Over the last of his 
trials he rises as conqueror. 

JUtistratfurttS. — One will suffice. The righteous Man, Christ Jesus, 
was subjected, when upon earth, to many a malicious attack from 
wicked men. Doubtless the number and nature of these attacks had 
been all foreseen, and in a certain sense foreordained, in the councils 
of heaven. Nothing was done or could be done but what the divine 
hand and counsel had determined before to be done (Acts iv. 28). 
Nevertheless, the responsibility of the persecutors rested with them- 
selves alone. They lay in wait for Him, they endeavoured more than 
once to stone Him, they drove Him from their cities, they obliged Him 
to hide Himself. He was at last taken prisoner at their hands, con- 
demned and executed and put into a grave. The temple of His Body, 
His " dwelling," His " resting-place " was (as far as human power could 
go) spoiled and destroyed (ver. 15). Doubtless they had often rejoiced 
over Him as fallen, and now they would conclude Him fallen, never 
to rise again. But " Besurgam " was written upon His tomb. Within 
three days He vanquished the last and direst of these assaults, and 
rose, to fall no more. 

Slppltcatum. — But few men comparatively pass through the world 
without enemies. It may be my lot, through no fault of my own, to 
have some. But if God be my friend — and if I am a Christian indeed 
He is my friend — then I need not fear. Again and again I may fall 
before their attacks, but in the end I shall be made to triumph. " He 
shall deliver (me) in six troubles, yea, in seven there shall no evil touch 
(me) " (Job v. 19). The resurrection of Jesus Christ is a pledge to 
me of this. As " the disciple is not above his Master," so I must not 
expect to be exempt from human hostility, if He were not. " The 
disciple is not above his Master ; it is enough for the disciple that he 
be as his Master * (Matt. x. 24). Again, " Every one who is perfect " 
(i.e. fully instructed) " shall be as his Master " (Luke vi. 40). Blessed 
Jesus, what more could I hope for ? To be as Thou wert, stricken 
down again and again by malignant foes ? Yes, but to be also as Thou 
wert, raised up continually, and at last to stand for ever victorious 
■over all. Oh, let me look forward to the great Easter Day ! With 
that in view, I may challenge even a deadly persecutor to do his 
worst, exclaiming, in faith and hope, " Rejoice not against me, O mine 
«nemy ; when I fall, I shall arise ! " (Micah vii. 8). 
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" The way of life is above to the wise, that he may depart 
from hell beneath." — xv. 24. 

Interpretation. — " The way of life " is the way that leads to life — to 
life in its truest sense upon earth, to the life of glory hereafter. This 
way must needs tend upwards, heavenwards. It is chosen and pursued 
to the end by the wise and understanding in heart, as the opposite to 
that way which leads to hell beneath. The Jews termed this " Sheol "' 
— a word applied indiscriminately as " Hades " with us, to the after- 
state of the dead, but with a notion of punishment for the wicked,, 
as is clearly intended both here and at vii. 27, ix. 18. Our text also 
implies the notion of a heaven for the righteous. These two goals of 
life were undoubtedly before the mind of the pious Jew, though with 
less light shed upon them previous to the Gospel revelation. 

JlIttHttattong. — The idea of progress in the spiritual life is given by 
the expression used of Enoch and Noah, that they " walked with God.'*' 
David outlined the same doctrine when he spake of the God-fearing of 
his day as going " from strength to strength," and at last appearing 
" every one of them before God in Zion " (Ps. lxxxiv. 7). The Apostles- 
would appear to have made steady progress in grace, e.g. St. Peter 
acquiring humility and true courage, St. John tempering zeal with 
love, St Thomas overcoming the tendency of a desponding cast of mind 
to doubt. A steady downward course is observable, on the other hand,, 
in such men as Ahab, Judas, Demas. 

Spplicatimt. — " Excelsior " must be my motto as a Christian, and that 
in the highest sense. There are many who go through life with a stead- 
fast wish and purpose to rise in the world. But how few are equally bent 
upon rising above the world ! To this, however, my baptism pledges 
me. This I am exhorted to, and attempt, in Holy Communion (Sursum 
corda). The ascension of Christ, my Head, ought to draw me, as one 
of His members, heavenwards. Doubtless, the way is steep and diffi- 
cult. To scale the heavens I must have a nature given me above my 
own. But am I not made a partaker of the divine nature by union 
with the God-man ? Away, then, all low and mean objects, all poor 
and trivial aims in life ! Be it mine to follow in the steps of those 
holy men of old who have all trod the same way, and achieved the like 
success. All have had respect to God in their actions. All have lived 
as citizens of heaven. To all it has beenTgiven in time to " mount up 
with eagles' wings." Why should not I? Let my eyes be upon 
God, my thoughts on eternity. No worldly thing seems great to him 
whose treasure is above. Aiming at holiness, I shall add grace to grace. 
If now in heart and mind I ascend, with Jesus, into the heavens, I 
shall at last attain to glory. 
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" 1 will pour out My Spirit unto you? — 1. 23. 

Entapretatum.— Who is the speaker ? Christ, " the Wisdom of God." 
A Person it must be. For how could an attribute be represented as 
acting an independent part ? " If these words (it has been well said) 
express not a Person, and that a Divine Person, Holy Scripture gives 
us no due apprehension of anything whatever." : Who is it that pours 
out the Holy Spirit but He who said, " If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Me, and drink " (John vii. 37, 89) ? As here He says, " Turn 
you at My reproof," etc., so there, tacitly reproving them for seeking to 
quench their soul-thirst at earthly pools, He exhorts them to turn to 
Him, and they shall have abundant supplies of " living water." The 
addresses of Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs touch closely upon the 
discourses of Christ in the Gospel of St. John. 

EUustrations. — At the reproof uttered by St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost many turned to the Lord, and He poured out His Spirit unto 
them, according to the prophecy of Joel (Joel ii. 28). From the world 
before the Flood (Gen. vi. 3), and from the Jews resisting God's reproof 
(Isa. lxiii. 10), the Holy Spirit was withdrawn, as it will be from Chris- 
tians on whom it is bestowed in larger measure (2 Cor. iii. 8) and as 
a covenant blessing (1 Cor. xii. 13), if they utterly reject or grieve 
Him beyond forgiveness (Eph. iv. 30 ; 1 Thess. v. 19). 

Stppltcatimt. — The promise is connected with a command : " Turn 
you at My reproof." But I may say, " How can I turn ? " So might 
the man with the withered hand have asked, " How can I stretch it 
forth ? " He made the effort, and found the power given. My first 
step, then, must be, would I obtain the proffered grace, to exert my 
own will in breaking loose from evil habits. The reproof which these 
call down from God's Word, and ministers, and conscience, has entered 
into my ear. Let it also operate upon my life. Let me do what I can, 
and I shall be enabled to do more. The command is giveD, not to 
make the promise unnecessary, but to send us to it for help. The pro- 
mise is given, not to supersede the command, but to encourage us in 
the effort to obey. When we turn at His reproof, He will pour out His 
Spirit. When He pours it out we shall turn. Experience proves this 
truth, which to human reason seems like reasoning in a circle. It 
was attested on the day of Pentecost, and I, even I, may make proof 
of it if I will. There has been ever since within the Christian Church a 
pouring forth of the Spirit through various conduits, the ordained 
means of grace. Let me avail myself of these, at the same time turn- 
ing away from sin and turning to Jesus, and doubtless I shall be daily 
renewed in my heart, and the saving truths of the Gospel will be made 
known unto me. 
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" Then shalt thou utiderstand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God'* — ii. 5. 

Interpretation. — The word "then" refers us back to the conditions 
under which this understanding and knowledge are to be acquired. 
They may be summed up as humble, earnest, patient, persevering, 
•diligent search after wisdom. Then " the fear of the Lord " and " the 
knowledge of God " will be apprehended. 

£Uttstratumg. — To the descendants of Seth, the holy seed, seeking to 
know God, a clearer revelation (it would seem) was made of Him. 
Se was revealed to them by that Name (Jehovah) which is His covenant 
Name with man (Gen. iv. 26). To Abraham, obeying His Word and 
following Him in childlike faith, many were the revelations made of God, 
and even a distant view was given him of the mystery of the Incarnate 
Son (John viii. 56). To Jacob, wrestling in prayer, though the incom- 
municable Name was withheld from him (Gen. xxxii. 29 ; Rev. xix. 12), 
there were fresh revelations made, or he never could have said " I have 
seen God face to face " (Gen. xxxii. 30). To Moses, pleading earnestly 
for a view of the divine glory, additional revelations were vouchsafed 
of the attributes, not only of God, but of God in Christ (Exod. xxxiii. 18, 
xxxiv. 5). Furthermore, was it not to the Apostles leaving all to 
follow Jesus, to the Bereans and Ethiopian searching diligently the 
Scriptures, to Cornelius seeking with prayer and alms to learn God's 
mind, that discoveries were granted of the Triune God, as now revealed ? 

application, — To finite minds the revelation of an infinite Being 
must needs be limited* We can never know all, but only as much as 
we can receive, and as God is pleased to reveal about Himself. But it 
is a duty, as well as a privilege, to know all we can. What He makes 
known, however, is not to gratify curiosity, but to educate our souls 
for heaven. Nor is it theoretical only but practical knowledge of Him 
we need. Bight notions of His nature and character are essential to 
our religion, our worship, our salvation. Without them we might go 
far astray, as the heathen have done, and deify human vices. We are 
indebted to dogmatic truth, as handed down by the Church, and 
•enshrined in the Creeds, for correct conceptions of the Deity so far as 
He has hitherto made Himself known to mankind* The dogma of the 
Trinity in Unity, though ever inexplicable, is ever to be received and 
cherished with devout iaith and awe. But let me not forget that to 
know about God is not to know God. To be an orthodox Trinitarian 
is not necessarily to be a true Christian. Experimental knowledge of 
Xjrod as my Father, of the Son as my Saviour, of the Holy Ghost as my 
■Sanctifier, — this I must aim to have. And this I shall have in propor- 
tion as I " follow on to know the Lord" (Hos. vi. 3). 
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" Her ways are ways of pleasantness^ and all her paths 
are peace'' — iii. 17. 

Jrttteqrretatum. — Of Wisdom these words are spoken. Now, Wisdom 
is the Son of God. Therefore, the life that is " hid with Christ in 
God " is here indicated. For " ways " and " paths " are Scriptural 
figures for courses and manners of action. By walking is meant doing, 
and the methods of doing are spoken of as the ways in which men walk. 
"Pleasantness" may signify here the joy and gratification which 
ckxompany a Christian life ; " peace," the content and satisfaction which 
ensue upon it. The course of life intended is said to be delightful, 
both in its practice and in its result. Or if " peace " be taken to- 
mean " peaceable," then the fruits of true religion, as promoting peace 
in the world between man and man, are here adverted to. 

SUttstratunuf. — David's Psalms written previous to his great sin 
betoken " joy and peace in believing " in the midst of sore trials, and 
even those which begin (as it were) in a minor key generally wind up 
with a note of praise. " Hezekiah rejoiced," " there was great joy in 
Jerusalem," when the people, led by their king, returned to Wisdom's 
ways (2 Chron. xxix. 36. xxx. 26). " With gladness of heart " the 
early Christians partook of food one with another, having first dedi- 
cated themselves anew to Christ in the Holy Eucharist (Acts ii. 46). 
Even " in heaviness " the saints addressed by St. Peter were able to 
" rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory " (1 Pet. i. 6, 8). 

Supplication. — The devil who accuses man to God has ever slandered 
God to man. As in Paradise, so still, he would persuade that the 
heavenly Father is a hard Master, and His service a grievous bondage. 
In contradiction of this stand forth both many an inspired word such 
as this one of Solomon's, and the experience of all who have walked in 
Wisdom's ways. Let me ask, who else is competent to judge ? Further, 
has any godly man ever found himself disappointed of the promises 
of happiness and peace made to such as live godly ? True, there are 
some whose melancholy temperament will not allow them at all times 
to realize the bright side of religion. And that it has its dark side, 
of temptation, of chastening, of " hope deferred," what Christian will 
deny ? Still, the way of keeping God's commandments, all included 
in His will that we believe in His dear Son (John vi. 29), is not 
" grievous," but pleasant. Wisdom's work is its own reward (Ps. xix. 
11). Toil is sweetened by love (Gen. xxix. 20). Trials, rightly under- 
stood and borne, contain the elements of sublime pleasure. Sacrifice 
made for principles brings noblest recompense. Peace is offered by the 
way as well as at its end-— a peace which surpasses understanding. The 
world sees what religion takes away, not what it gives, and how much 
less what it gives in the sunny home beyond ! 
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" / love them that love Me ; and those that seek Me early 
shall find Me? — viii. 17. 

Interpretation,— Wisdom speaks, the only begotten Son of God, 
Incarnate "in these last days." The promise here made is similar 
to that uttered in the days of His flesh, " He that loveth Me — I will 
love him " (John xiv. 21). The exhortation corresponds with that 
in His sermon on the mount, " Seek, and ye shall find " (Matt. vii. 7). 
To seek " early " is to seek betimes, " in the morning " (Ps. v. 3) ; 
in the dawn of life (Ps. xc. 14) ; in any case studiously, with great 
pains and earnestness. In this last sense God is said to have sent His 
prophets, " rising up early and sending them/' an Oriental expression, 
equivalent to " continually and carefully " (2 Chron. xxxvi. 15 ; 
Jer. vii. 13), vide marginal reading. 

Illustrations. — Early piety was conspicuous and rewarded by God 
in the cases of Joseph, Samuel, Obadiah, Ahijah, Daniel, Timothy. 
Ahijah's reward was to be taken from the evil to come (1 Kings xiv. 
13). But the others were made instruments of widespread good in 
the world. Mary Magdalene, seeking her loved Master " very early at 
the sepulchre/' was the first to be found of Him after His resurrection. 
To the treasurer of Queen Candace and to the Bereans, diligent seeking 
revealed Jesus as their Saviour. Zacchaeus had thus found Him 
previously, and later on there were " young men " and " children " 
who knew Him and loved Him, and were loved by Him (1 John 
ii. 12-14). 

application. — I must not infer from these words that God's love 
in Christ is only given in return for man's love to Him. Nay, for God 
loved us first, while we were enemies (1 John iv. 10 ; Bom. v. 10). 
This, however, was the love of pure benevolence and pity. But here 
we are told of love responding to that of a grateful soul, the love of 
a Benefactor and Friend, Who rejoices over the object of His compas- 
sion — a soul restored, and regards it with complacency. So, then, 
if we love God, it is " because He first loved us." And His love to 
us in return is the willingness to give us all things. To love Him 
is, indeed, the highest perfection of human nature. To seek Him is to 
desire true happiness. To find Him is to find all that is worth possess- 
ing. How soon is it worth while to seek and find this love ? Surely, 
too soon were impossible, too late, alas ! how easy ! Ought He not to be 
the prime choice and desire of the heart? Does He not value "the 
kindness of youth " (Jer. ii. 2), " the first love (Rev. ii. 4) ? Were it 
not more becoming to offer Him the bloom than the sere leaf of life ? 
Must it not be safer far to offer Him the young heart than to run 
the risk of " other lords " appropriating that heart as their throne ? 
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lt If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself : bat if 
thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it" — ix. 12 (xvi. 26). 

Entapretatton.— The sentiment of this proverb is found in the lips 
of Eliphaz, who shows that man's goodness profiteth not God ; also of 
Elihu, who shows that neither our good nor our evil extend unto Him 
(Job xxii. 2, 3, xxxv. 6-9). It is pithily expressed in the Apostle's 
saying, " Every man shall bear his own burden " (Gal. vi. 5). The 
meaning clearly is that if a man accept the teaching of Wisdom and 
become a religious man, the gain will' be Am; if he scornfully reject 
it and remain in his sins, the loss, the eternal loss, will be his. God 
will not gain nor lose, and the benefit or injury done to others by the 
good man and the bad respectively, is nothing in comparison with 
what they will themselves receive. This proverb is a fitting conclusion 
to the advice given in the preceding verses (7-11). 

Ellttsttations. — Our Lord's parable of the talents aptly illustrates 
this truth. Wisdom is the gift of God, and the talents were not in 
the first instance won by the servants, but the Master " gave " them. 
The wise servants were allowed to retain both capital and profit. Their 
wisdom profited them. But he who made no profit was not allowed 
to retain the capital. He had scorned wisdom, and his was the loss 
(Matt. xxv. 14, etc.). 

Supplication. — Not only children but grown people are prone to 
misunderstand the nature of godly counsel, and so to act upon a mis- 
taken principle. The former, imagining that parents or teachers will 
be gainers by their good conduct, to please them will strive from time 
to time to behave well. Older persons perceive the inadequacy of this 
motive for children, yet themselves act upon the same towards God. The 
very terms of Holy Scripture, not rightly apprehended, mislead. We 
are told that God may be pleased and praised and His glory promoted 
by our lives. But this does not mean (as is sometimes fondly thought) 
that He can be in any way beholden to man. Nor can He be in 
any way injured. Above our reach He is infinitely exalted. But if 
our lives are to His praise and glory (as good lives must be), they make 
for our own present, future, and eternal happiness. If, on the contrary, 
we scorn His service, while He remains supremely glorious and happy, 
ours is the ignominy, " the shame, the everlasting contempt." The 
same principle holds good of the effects of individual lives upon others. 
" Every man must bear his own burden." There is a Surety, indeed, 
but the scorner rejects Him; and woe to him who stands " alone " 
in the day of solemn account! Every word and act returns, like 
dew exhaled to the earth, into a man's own bosom. " Son, remember," 
will reverberate in the scorner's ear ; " thou hadst life and death set 
before thee, and didst choose death." 
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